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PREFACE 

TO REVISED EDITION 

T he exceptional circumstances of the past six years have had die 
beneficial effect of focusing attention on masterpieces of art. 
Not only have people been thankful when great buildings have escaped 
destruction but they have shown renewed interest in the perennial 
qualities which are seldom absent from works of merit; 

All disputes concerning mannerisms and style fade into insignificance 
when the finest buildings of all periods are re-examined with reverence. 

The value of continuity in design has long been realized* boiii by 
enlightened architects and a discerning public. The outcome has been 
a tolerant view of the art which encompasses so much. 

The object of this revised edition is to meet a demand, at a critical 
juncture* for a treatise which attempts an analysis of architectural design. 
It has been considered that progress in design is more certain of success 
if based on precept and on unders tanding of cause and effect. 

The subject-matter of this volume will be familiar to a wide circle of 
architectural students whose interest in harmonic qualities of building 
spurs them to heights of imagination. Contrary to uncertain beliefs 
that architecture h merely ^ budding science s emphasis is given in this 
work to its pre-eminence as an art. 

The authors present this book in its second edition with die firm belief 
that the theories expounded belong to the very fibres of the art they 
profess, 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


T he object of this book is to analyse the main factors which govern 
architecture. The approach ro the subject is through the paths of 
history. The book makes no pretence to be a comprehensive account of 
building through the ages, but it attempts a study of the basic taws of 
architectural design. 

The history of architecture belongs to modern, and chidiy to more 
recent years; the nearest approach to analytical studies existing 
in those works of the nineteenth century which comprehend die sub¬ 
ject as one vast whole. In this period began those enquiries into the 
architecture of the nations outside the sphere of western Europe. The 
devotion of many writers and architects has resulted in the compilation 
of historical data sufficient to suggest a universal architectural history, 
but the materials thus selected offered so many facets as to obscure the 
major question of governing principles. To dissociate historical facts 
from a discussion of elementary laws of design did not seem to be a 
practical way of dealing with the subject. Neither has it been deemed 
advisable to compile a work which should consist of a mass of technical** 
ties, or one biased in any particular direction. The scheme finally 
adopted is to give a synoptical view of architecture through the ages to 
the present day; to discuss the mutual dependency of the architecture of 
all countries and to restate principles which may or may not be widely 
known. 

By dealing with die chief expressions of architecture, stage by stage, 
showing as far as possible the chronological development as well as the 
gradual formation of principles, a key has been provided for designers and 
others who may wish for something more than superficial knowledge. 
The vastness of the subject will account for the fact that some sections 
are only lightly sketched in. As to defining exact rules and formula? for 
the manufacture of architectural designs and decoration in the future, that 
is in no wise the aim. 

Throughout this work the importance of historical knowledge is 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

stressed; but of greater moment than mere historical detail t$ the genius of 
the individual. That is to say, the skill of the artist is shown to belong to 
something far more special than imitative pedantry. 

The book consists of two main sections. The first deals with the 
state of architecture from the earliest times to the present day. The 
second treats of architectural decoration and ornament and directs 
attention to the affinity that exists between the different sections of this 
branch of design. To some extent the two accounts, although dealt 
with separately, cover practically the same ground. 

Regarding die sources from which die information lias been gathered, 
every statement has been strengthened by research, and in the case of 
buildings in Europe, Egypt and India by actual study on the spot. 

The hook aims at a brief analysis of many buildings both ancient and 
modem with which the reader may be familiar. Reference to the 
captions given under many of the illustrations will show the attempt that 
has been made to give salient facts in a direct and convenient way. 

The material for this book has been gained during many years of 
research and travel. The line illustrations have been taken from various 
sources and from original sketches, and have been redrawn by N. E. 
Block, BA, A.RJ.B.A., D. Hottinger and J. R. Stammers. The book 
is to be regarded primarily as a work of reference on particular aspects 
of architecture, and in this it is hoped it wilt be helpfiil. The synoptical 
nature of the formation and the deductions on the subject of archi¬ 
tectural principles are put forward as the chief reasons for its right to be. 

A. E. R. 

H. O. C. 

Department of Architecture, 

University College, 

London. 
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FOREWORD 

By Professor W* G. Constable MJt*, f.s.a. 

Cumtor of ike Museum of Fine Art^ Boston^ US-A. 

Late Director of The Caunanld Institute of Art f 
University of London 

A larm tempered gratification on ray being asked to write a 
foreword to a history of architecture. In this country art historians 
have been too apt to regard architecture as primarily a technical study, 
whose history is only to be understood and esc pounded by professional 
adepts; with the result that much of the writi ng on architecture in England 
is inclined to limit itself to technical considerations, and to neglect 
broader questions of cause and effect, and, above all, the relation of 
architecture to other am, 

1 1 is often forgotten tltat any particular art is not an independent 
manifestaiJon of human creative instinct, but i$ one aspect of a general 
creative activity, wdiose character is mainly determined by man's meia- 
p hysical attitude. Thus, at any given ti me, the arts share certain com mon 
characteristics, and exercise upon each other varying degrees of influence. 
In the business of building, man's conception of his place in the universe 
has always found particularly clear expression; so that architecture lias 
come 10 exercise a very definite effect upon the other arts., and lias 
justly earned the title of the mistress art. 

It follows that for the study and understanding of style in all or any 
of the arts, some knowledge of architectural history is essential. But 
so long as writing on architecture is regarded as a matter of description 
rather than of analysis, of answering the question i€ w hat 1P more effec¬ 
tively than the question 11 why," that knowledge is difficult to attain. 

It is because thh book is so largely concerned with the reasons for 
architectural phenomena that I have personally found it %o deeply 
interesting and stimulating. It is not, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
a history of architecture. And it is no short cut to knowledge. Its 
main purpose is to explain w K hy,aL different periods and in different places, 
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men have built in different ways. Description of course, there has had 
to be, ranging over a wide field, and often brilliantly carried through. 
But, of necessity, it has had to be severely condensed at times; and so, like 
many of the books best worth study, the more the reader brings to the 
book, die more he will cany away from it. Description is subordinate 
to discovery of the principles w hich underlie all architecture, and at once 
limit and inspire the architect. The authors explore the relation of 
political, social, economic and religious ideas and practices of a com¬ 
munity to its building; and show repeatedly how these have shaped 
building at different places and periods* But, throughout, they empha¬ 
size that such forces are only relevant in so far as they act through or 
shape the mind of the artist; and that besides stability and convenience— 
the two elements which other types of human activity demand from the 
architect—-there is the element which is the independent contribution of 
the architect himself, the search for beauty (a vague and unsatisfactory 
word: but what is there to put in its place f) which dictates the arrange¬ 
ment of forms, and so in the last resort dominates die other two. In 
other words, it is die architects desire to establish certain relations of 
masses and voids which is the controlling factor, and makes architecture 
something more than engineering. 

This search for underlying principle through historical survey and 
analysts gives die book its interest and value to the art historian; but it 
does more—h makes it a challenge and incentive to the practising 
architect- By implication, if not in set phrases, the whole doctrine of 
functionalism is denied. To quote only one phrase: '* It should not be 
forgotten that art depends on the spiritual character of a period to a greater 
degree than to exact observance of prevalent material conditions 
a conclusion re-echoed again and again. Joined to this is emphasis on 
the part traditions must play in all building—traditions not in the sense 
of imitation, but in an understanding of principles of construction 
established by experience and determined by materials, and adapting 
these principles to new uses and new discoveries. How this may be 
done is the theme of two of the longest and most important chapters of 
the book- In these, the authors accept wholeheartedly the standpoint 
and outlook of the most modern architect; but reveal that in architecture, 
more than in most arts, a little learning is peculiarly dangerous, and that 
the inventive and original mind w ill find not a hindrance but support and 
inspiration in a sense of the past. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


#JF all the great branches of human activity, the an of building is 
one most closely related to the progress of mankind. After study, 
the subject is found to he expressive of something more than con¬ 
siderations of mere necessity, being, in fact, associated with the rations 
stages of tile upward straggle of man. With the advance of intellect it ~ 
became inevitable that from the earliest utilitarian structures new forms 
expressive of higher ideals should be evolved, in diis is to be seen the 
genesis of architecture as a fine art. 

Each successive conception of the philosophy of life has called forth 
plastic forms in complete harmony with prevalent thought, the his¬ 
tory' oi tlie systems of organized life recording the profound changes that 
have taken place from time to time in art as the product of human 
thought. 

Architecture is the most imposing of the arts of form; it relies upon the 
relation of ideal and material considerations for its finest expression, 
but its whole spirit is opposed to any theory of entire subordination to 
utility alone. There is no denying the fact that architecture, while 
primarily related to considerations of purpose, reserves to itself the right 
of independence. 

Turning to the earliest manifestations of the art, we find eloquent 
proof of this assertion crystallized in the forms of the monuments of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. In those remote periods architecture de¬ 
veloped principles it has ever since retained. 

Regarding character, it can be said that the absolutism of the Chaldean 
and Assyrian rulers, as well as the mysticism of the Egyptian priests, is 
reflected in the dramatic compositions of pre-cbssical times. Architecture, 
therefore, is not only the outcome of assembling materials, but has al ways 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


relied for its ultimate effect on the dynamic expression of human diougiit. 
./Esthetic i nspiration* as opposed to crude assembling of materials, is mo re 
clearly indicated in the masterpieces of Hellenic Art. The orderly 
formation of temples mas the outcome of rationalization* which to the 
Greek architect was a guiding principle. In the glory that was Greece 
noble structures, not entirely subjected to utilitarian needs* resulted from 
countless experiments. 

To the refinement of Hellenic An* Rome added ostentation and magni¬ 
ficence expressive of her military power. The strong organization of # 
the conquering race brought about a new conception of planning. The 
adoption of the beam and die arch* combined with new methods of con¬ 
struction* enabled vast areas to be spanned without intermediate sup¬ 
ports* Such factors were productive of great changes in architectural 
composition. In the design of die Thermae and die Basilicas, no less 
than in the planning of die Fora* there is ample proof oi the value of the 
contributions of Imperial Rome. 

Paradoxical as it may seem* the subjugation of material to predomin¬ 
ant thought has ever been the subconscious aim of the mind. The 
period that followed the decline of Rome, poor as it was in the West* 
was productive of a new eta in the East, Byzantium* the successor to 
Greece and Imperial Rome* through a long dynasty of emperors* upheld 
the classical legacy. Vaulting found new expression in the design of 
cupolas, and ornament became more stylistic. 

The spirit of classicism* later discernible in Islamic Art, is die legacy of 
those Greek Artists who found refuge from Justinian at the court of 
Chosroes, In like manner the more diverse civilization of the West* 
founded on the ruins of Rome* developed a fresh order of building which 
also became receptive of the Byzantine impulse. Thus Constantinople, 
while working out its destiny as the Capital of die New Empire* became 
the guardian of architectural tradition and the fountain head ot mediaeval 
art. 

In Romanesque Art* directly influenced from Constantinople, the 
anonymity of the several schools is evidence of religious conventions 
inspired by monastic ruling. The unit formation of hays and vaulting 
found in the early cathedral plans provided the embryonic values of 
subsequent types and formed essentials in design. 

The triumph of logic over material* however* was reserved for the 
architects of the thirteenth century* in the West of Europe. The archi- 
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lecture of thrust and counter-thrust, of the broken arch, and of vertical 
accentuation, imparted a new conception of beauty. Eeiigion, animated 
by the spirit of emulation, encouraged conscious rivalry in architecture 
and the ancillary arts. Constructive skill, advancing progressively, led 
eventually to the final flowering of Gothic, the most inspiring architec¬ 
ture ever produced by the human mind. 

Reaction from the hieratic control of the Church, as well as renewed 
interest in classicism, modified aesthetic appreciation. The desire to 
relearn and restate the former qualities of Roman architecture formed the 
basts of the new belief. The inevitable change of though t in the di recti on 
of classicism, which spread from the Italian Peninsula, was destined to 
supplant the Gothic architecture of Mediaeval Europe. The scarcity of 
literature describing the ancient buildings of Rome led to die acceptance 
of the writings of Vitruvius, the sequel being an omnipotent formula 
for architectural design. The art was now entering upon a phase 
of style consciousness, with the result that it became the aptitude of the 
few. 

Beyond the natural boundaries of Italy the movement expanded until 
its developing principles became part of the esthetic creed of every 
Western nation. The new r movement was productive of a system which 
adapted old forms to fresh purposes. To classical scholarship was added 
the vivid imagination of the individual designer. The Renaissance in 
Europe, after passing through successive stages, eventually became a 
vehicle for the rhetorical Baroque. 

The basis of the Renaissance in architecture is to be found in pre¬ 
determined direction and the observance of rules for composition and 
details. In this new trend of revived ideas must be sought the origina¬ 
tion of modem civics. 

The nineteenth century, with its intensified industrialism, distributed 
society on a broader basis, encouraging anarchical tendencies in art so 
characteristic of extreme individualism. As a result the rational use of 
material was neglected and undue value attached to veneers of historical 
styles. 

With the adoption of such aids to rapid construction as steel and rein¬ 
forced concrete, new avenues of design were explored. The preponder¬ 
ance of economic factors, as well as the universality of great financial 
interests, had the effect, each and severally, of levelling architectural 
design to an uniform rendering. 
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The great changes which have accompanied man's conquest of nature 
have not been without effect on the architecture of to-day. 

Ot the future nothing certain can be foretold. The progressive 
idealism of mankind, the unrest which is the concomitant of modem 
existence, will be asserted again as in the past. The mind, which is the 
driving force of all fine art, can only achieve success by rigidly subordinat¬ 
ing material to imaginative thought. Although principles of design 
/ rota dme to time been set forth, their observance alone is not 
sufficient to endow a building with the distinction of a work of art. 

t In the chapters which follow, an attempt has been made to explain the 
philosophy of architecture and to analyse the underlying forces. Al¬ 
though ornament and decoration are integral branches of architecture, 
for the purposes of this work it lias been thought convenient to group 
them under a separate section. 
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Chapter 2 


A SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION IN THE PAST 


E xamination of the acknowledged masterpieces of past archi¬ 
tecture reveals the observance of similar principles of design at 
widely different periods of time. The triumph of mind over material 
is clearly demonstrated in the well-balanced co-ordination of the various 
factors which have called the particular wort into being. 

In spite oi specific differences of style, evolved during each stage of 
history, the basic principles of design remain constant. A simple 
interpretation of style in building can be defined as the treatment of certain 
materials to accord with a predetermined mode. There have been 
numerous conclusions as to the meaning of basic principles in architecture. 
It is generally conceded that stability, convenience and beauty are primary 
essentials to excellence in building. This theoty leads to consideration 
of the unifying element in a design which is the key to perfect cohesion, 
the repetition of a dominant element being creative of rhythm. Con¬ 
trariwise, forms in themselves pleasing do not always combine in an 
ensemble. 

Architectural devisement falls into two main divisions, both of which 
are interdependent. When we speak of plan, or elevation and section, 
we imply the combini ng of horizontal and vertical elements. The deva- 
tional treatment controls the visual effect by which the architect makes 
his chief appeal to the aesthetic sense. It has therefore been deemed 
practical for the purpose of this chapter to analyse separately each of the 
components which enter into architectural design. Such terms as 
mass, scale, proportion, silhouette and character, explain the qualities 
which are desirable. But it is the just arrangement of the plan which 
controls the above. 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 

While the plan is the outcome of logical arrangement, the treatment 
of an elevation to accord with a plan demands more imaginative 
handling, the technique of architectural composition entering very 
largely into both. To explain the principles which are not only generic 
but constant in architecture it becomes necessary to deal with each 
separately. 

Scale is one of the most important factors in determining the proportion 
and extent of a design. The key totheterm" scale ” is found in the relation 
ol the human figure to the various elements which form part of a struc¬ 
ture. From the earliest times observance of human scale has seldom 
been abused. 

From this elementary rule has been developed the proportions accorded 
to all architecture. By observance of natural effects, of great heights, 
vast distances and huge masses, man became conscious of the majesty 
which surrounded him; in time he imparted to his own works the quality 
called monumental. The erection of simple monuments led in turn to 
an appreciation of balance; finally there came an understanding of the 
principles of axiality and symmetry. From the outset it Is clear that 
fine architecture was not merely utilitarian, but pertained to an intellectual 
ideal. It was the aesthetic sense that predominated not only at the incep¬ 
tion but in the resultant effect. The appeal to the visual sense was main¬ 
tained in every advance made towards definite style in building. For 
example, the introduction of door and window openings led to contrasting 
effects of voids and solids. The repetition of a unit invoked rhythmical 
grouping or created focal points. The realization of the need for sympa¬ 
thetic ordering of detail encouraged technique and craftsmanship, which 
conjointly gave due prominence to the treatment of surface. If the 
principle of symmetry is associated with the earliest attempts to achieve 
architecture of expression, the equally important principle of asymmetry 
must not be ignored. In the preceding can be seen a realization of 
expedient, as well as the discovery of two important laws of composi¬ 
tion, namely, balance arising out of symmetry or asymmetry. 

Of the essentials of fine building, stability is that aspect of construction 
which best conveys to the eye the nature and assembling of the materials 
employed; while convenience is the fulfilment of die scope of a 
particular building* 

■ ^^on of arrangement in the various parts of a building produces 
both character and beauty. The latter essential, however, is seen to be 
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a variant affected by the trend of current ideas. These above-mentioned 
qualities are to be found at all periods and pertain to all styles- Style 
in architecture may have a twofold implication- In the first place it 
may arise from a local or a national tradition; secondly, it may arise from 
the character imparted to a composition by a forceful personality. 

The study of archeology is interesting in itself as it throws light upon 
the first attempts of man to build. Materials were selected and assembled 
in the crudest fashion; great stones were set up for burial and ceremonial 
purposes; but architecture as a plastic art did not emerge until the time 
of die early civilisations which flourished on die banks of the rivers of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. 


TYPE OF ASSYRIAN ZIGGORAT 


SlKCLE-BAWP EXAJIPLL 

Pyramidal composition, the ramp ascending continuously on font sides to die 
climafc- 
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TRF AFT OF ARCHITECTUFE 


With die establishment of organized communal life the needs of man 
became more complex. We encounter the beginnings of architectural 
character in types of edifices such as fortifications, palaces, religious and 
funerary monuments. These plastic forms always evolved within the 
frame of local conditions and the limitations of the materials employed. 
If geography was important in the selection of centres of settlement for 
human habitations and the growth of cities, geology also played no 
unimportant part in offering material for immediate use. 

In the land of Chaldea* the particular nature of the soil tested the 
ingenuity of the people and eventually led to the manufacture of burnt 
and sun-dried bricks for building. The brick walls of all structures had 
perforce to he massive to receive the thrust of the crudely formed vaults 
of the same material. The scarcity of wood in effect imposed the inven¬ 
tion of the vault and the principle of cellular formations in planning. 
Protection from inundations from the great rivers made vast platforms 
and Lemces necessary. The dual purposes of encircling walls for defence 
and convenient elevation above the plains were realized. The arcliilec¬ 
ture of Mesopotamia represents the absolutism of ■warrior kings able to 
command unlimited slave labour. To enumerate the features of Meso¬ 
potamian art: brick construction for massive walls without founda¬ 
tions* the fabric of the walls bonded vertically, absence of plastic effects 
in the treatment of vertical supports, and development of ceramics and 
sculptured stone slabs to protect inferior massed materials. From the 
remains of platforms, palaces, mounds and ziggurats can be obtained ideas 
of the scale of the vast agglomerations of streets and houses. In the 
stepped ziggurat is to be seen the earliest expression of conventional 
vertical structure attained by receding planes. There was a total dis¬ 
regard of the need for internal space in these structures, which were de¬ 
vised for ritual and symbolic effect. 

In Egyptian architecture the monumental character is dominant. 
There is advance in design towards the systematic establishment of 
basic architectural forms; the triangular effect of a pyramid, the 
rhythmic uniformity of colonnades, the method of clerestory lighting, the 
grandeur of wall surfaces, the general symmetrical arrangement of 
plans, constitute precedents which have defied rime. It is the pro¬ 
fundity of Egyptian architecture prevalent in temples and tombs that 
demands homage. 

For the purpose of analysis there is no better example of the obser¬ 
ve 
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T definite principles than the perfected Egyptian temple* It is 
clear that these vast structures were not conceived in an utilitarian spirit, 
but were designed and endowed with the formulae of religious beliefs- 
The observance of dramatic sequence in the plan, where a whole assem¬ 
blage of courts leads to the secluded precincts of the sacred shrine, adds 
to the mystery of the ancient religious rites. It must be borne in mind* 
however, that the external treatment is so constituted as to convey the 


TYPICAL FORMATION OF AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE 
Teufle or KhonSj Karkax 

An example of axial planning with transit]anal srages from the climax m front 
to the sanctuary and secret cells. Designed to impress the multitude outside the 
precincts* 


impression of a stupendous entity. It is as though the character of the 
colossal portal pervades the whole external design. Yet even in this, 
the eye is directed to the climax by tile symmetrical arrangement of 
sphinx avenues and obelisks. The representations of battle scenes 
outlined on the vast surfaces of the masonry are of secondary interest. 

The deliberate observance of the long axis of the great rectangular 
group of colonnades, hypostyle' and pillared halls, had for its principal 
object the screening by stages of the more sacred enclosures beyond. 
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The subtle change from the brilliance of the Egyptian sunlight, the ptay 
of light and shade on the coloured decoration* could not fail to impress. 
The monumental qualities of these great structures do not vary; there 
is the same genera] observance of tmbeated construction. Bricks from 
die Nile rmid 7 granite from the Libyan desert, basalt from remote quarries, 
provided the materials essential m the realization of stylistic forms. Of 
the decorative elements the lotus, papyrus, palm and mask capitals are 




EGYPTIAN 


MA5TABA 

Fumeraav Types derived from Primitive Forms 
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the most distinctive. The principal Egyptian mouldings, the cavetto and 
roll, demonstrate the survival in secondary form of a remote structural 
prototype. In this remembrance of early achievement is to be seen the 
persistence of tradition. 

The treatment of the rock-cut tombs and temples comes within a 
different category. Here we are provided with a key to the mystic side 
of architecture. At Abu Simbel colossal seated figures, grouped in pairs, 
form the principal feature of the design. Compositions of this type 
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show a predilection for stupendous and awe-inspiring statuary guarding 
precincts formed in the living rock. 

Among other architectural elements contributed by the Egyptians, the 
obelisk orneedle is the most singular. Here is encountered a monu mental 
feature, the origin of which is obscure, the purpose being entirely com¬ 
memorative. But at the same time the decorative value of this feature 
was well understood. At a later period its adoption by the Homans in a 
modified form led to the invention of columns of victory. 



THE GREAT PYRAMID OF CHEOPS, GIZEH 
The complete single-unit formation giving the Exact sense of stability. 


The importance of tradition in architecture is exemplified in the 
temples of Edfou and Denderah,buildings erected in the Ptolemaic period. 

And yet this architecture, of all architecture the least affected by external 
influences, lias provided the whole world with systematized principles that 
have survived the passing of time. Not only did the Egyptians under¬ 
stand perfectly what expression in design implied, but they grasped the 
theory of the subordinate element in relation to the ensemble. 

Their architecture produced forms and details in which convention 
preponderates. Theirs was essentially a stylistic expression. Not only 
did their architects and artists understand sculpture and its combination 
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EGYPTIAN COLUMNS AND CAPITALS 
i. tlaihor Capital. a and 3. Palm-leaf Capitals, 

j). Lotus-hud Capital. $. Bell-shaped Capital. 6. Papyrus-bud Capital, 
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with great building*, hut die exact maimer of its application and treat¬ 
ment. 

As Egyptian art through its long development was a vindication of 
first principles, so it recorded the fluctuations of national life during a 
span of forty centuries. Grandeur of silhouette and suppression of un¬ 
necessary details are its chief lessons. 

The next reference concerns the activities of the pre-classical 
grouped around the Mediterranean basin. Here a manifold 


EXISTING wall 
OBLITERATED 


TIME C1TA0EL 
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encountered, because while these peoples made a noi illiberal contribution 
to the evolution of art, they influenced the art of neighbouring countries 
through trade intercourse. Crete became the pioneer of the maritime 
states, and through contact with My cense and Tiryns archaic Greek 
an was fertilised. Further, the rise of the Persian Empire on the ruins 
of old Babylonia and the subsequent wars in Ionia and Greece 
welded the Hellenic peoples and gave ascendancy to the Athenian ideal. 

In the Greek temple is to be seen die ultimate realization of the 
trabeated system in masonry. Here can be viewed the joinr results of 
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THE TREASURY OF ATREUS, MYCENAE 
A. composition relying for effect on the completeness of the geometrical form. 


experience and inspiration, concentrated On the perfection of support 
and lintel and the logical realization of ensemble. 

In the Doric, the Ionic and the Corinthian orders we find standardized 
elements of construction which have not been surpassed. These 
elements, representing in some instances secondary renderings of primary 
forms, also convey the impression of being contributions from different 
branches of the Hellenic race. In fact, the Greeks not only achieved 
originality of temple building but endowed posterity with principles of 
aesthetic values in design. In Greece the standardization of architecture 
was national and self-contained. 

Not only did Greek art dower with great rapidity, but it remained 
beautiful In its decline and eventually transmitted its spirit to Western 
civilization. The principles of Greek architecture begin with selection 
of appropriate sites, originally for defence, as can be seen in natural plat¬ 
forms, for temple enclosures, and in the case of theatres the sides of hills. 
While the temples have external uniformity, the principle of asymmetry 
was also occurrent as in the case of the Erechtheion. The monumental 


in Greek art is attained not by stupendous mass, but results from the 
perfection of parts and their incorporation into an harmonious whole. 

A.A.—2 17 



















THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


Greek architecture is successful by reason of the clear exposition of 
the structural parts. For example, the stereobate expresses the founda¬ 
tion upon which die building rests, the column and the continuous 
lintel call attention to the principle of vertical and horizontal construc- 



r. Treasury op Atkeus, Prototype. 2. Archaic. 3. Matured. 

tional members. The pediments at each end indicate the roof and serve 
as terminating features. The ornamented parts and the sculptured 
incidents are invariably in subordination to die oneness of the building. 
The remainder of pure Greek arcliitecture connotes the open-air theatres 
the stadia, the treasuries, the gateways, the altars and the shrines! 
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EXAMPLES OF CREEK TOMiC ORDERS 
With threefold divisions, i.e. Base, Shaft and Crowning part. 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


In these works we see an extension of the principles attending the con¬ 
struction of the great temples. In fact, all are explanatory of the facets 
of Greek society. The deliberate use of straight lines to emphasize the 
true direction of support* and all evolved forms of architecture* imply 
construction and rhythmic repetition. The powerful optical effect is 
enhanced by the simplicity of the main and subordinate lines of the 
composition, the refinement is achieved by subtle eurvation in the 
crepidoma and by the entasis of the columns and the inclination of the 
vertical axes. 

The architectural massing is always adapted to the field of composition, 
namely* the site. The plan balanced round a central axis is surrounded 
by a unifying element* the colonnade* best appreciated in perspective. 
The effect of grandeur is obtained not by the forced exaggeration of one 
predominant element but by the balanced proportions ot all subdivisions 
in plan as well as in elevation. The threefold division of base, support¬ 
ing shaft, or wall and supported entablature* or crowning part in a build¬ 
ing, are closely related to each other in their proportions, resulting in the 
Greek canon. In the temple we have the crepidoma leading to the colon¬ 
nade of the pronaos, the columns adjusted to obviate perspective distor¬ 
tions, the visual tableau being closed by the pyramidal forma¬ 
tion of the pediment, which is a constructional necessity forming the 
natural abutment or gable to the roof In such designs there is no desire 
to astonish by volume oc size* but rather the suggestion of balance and 
refinement appealing only to the educated mind. Unity and harmony are 
the two primordial principles evidenced not only by temples but by other 
buildings in Greek architecture. To these we may add adaptability or 
fulfilment of purpose* the best example to be found being the Greek 
theatre hollowed from the hill, so as to provide a natural understmeture 
to the kerkides—the whole lines of the composition converging 
towards the focal point of interest, namely, the skene. There is no 
daring and sustained effort* but just a logical adaptation of a site towards 
a definite purpose. Such attributes in architecture are to be found in all 
gond building irrespective of period or style, A building relying on 
its utilitarian merits alone loses its force when deprived of esthetic 
values of wduch it is an inseparable part. 

What might be termed power in composition belongs to the great 
monuments of Greek art- Here the emancipated spirit of reason and 
order becomes conscious of its high purpose, 
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The chief qualities of Greek ornamentation are sympathy to the surface 
adorned, and careful regulation of scale. In the enrichment of mould¬ 
ings, capitals and bases the conformation of an ornament is m keeping 
with the form and structure of the part enriched. The complete sub¬ 
ordination of the enrichment is not achieved, but at the same rime extra 
elaboration is never carried to excess. In this is demonstrated one of the 
most striking principles in the art of architecture. The application of 


THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS 


Asymmetrical grauping suited io ilit: mural formation of j she. 
duced by balance of volume and silhouette of 


Effect pro- 


coloiir and its restriction to a limited series of tones was also an aid to 
style. 

The characterization of the Greek national ideal in the concrete 
belongs as much to the art of the sculptor as to die architect. Whereas 
in the building of temples the abode of the Gods in the midst of men was 
symbolized, the sculptures aimed at the portrayal of die celestial hierarchy 
for all men to comprehend. The inclusion of mythical and national 
heroes, the representation of realistic combats and civic processions go 
far to assert the intensive vitality of Hellenic life. The sculptor in his 
grand labours now complemented the results of centuries of architectural 
evolution. The culmination at Athens in the Age of Pericles gathered 
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THE PARTHENON, ATHENS 

A rectangular frame enclosing reetangular shape*:, The dfect of the ensemhk 
results from the repctitittn of the columnar unit* 

the best that Ionia and the Greek colonies could oiler. In all this there 
was demonstrated the law of restraint. Never has the famous motto 
written at Delphi 11 MijUv fiyav ” (< n tilings moderation), been 
so justified. 

Rome, the natural successor to Greece, combi tied the Etruscan heritage 
with the Greek influences which radiated from the Archipelago* Asia 
Minor and Sicily* at a time when Mediterranean supremacy was in process 
of transition* A great architecture was destined to arise, not of rare and 
surpassing beauty but expressive of conquest and organization* Its 
earliest manifestations are found in Rome itself. In the Eternal Gty 
were enacted the fast scenes of the great cycle of classical art and culture. 
In the conquest of Carthage, the plunder of Greece, and the subjugation 
of Egy pt, Rome proved her destiny as mistress of the knowm world. 
From the plains of Mesopotamia to the forests and swamps of Britain 
the Pax Romana imposed a quasi uniform type of official architecture,. 


THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


The Greek orders were adopted and adapted to new purposes, but a 
complete revolution in planning and devisemem was rendered necessary 
by the development of the arch and the vault It was, however, the 


























A SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION IN THE PAST 


superior constructive skill in the use of concrete and massed materials 
that led to fresh inventions in geometrical planning. Roman temples 
were not the most important of the public buildings. In point ' : ~~ 
alone the Basilicas, the amphitheatres, the theatres and die bai 
remarkable. 
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THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF LYSlCRATES, ATHENS 
An Example of Unified Composition 
Showing sympathy of parts and contrasts, i.e. podium and circular htdy. 

The gamut of Roman architecture includes fora, triumphal arches, 
pillars of Victory and tombs, as well as such utilitarian edifices as the 
aqueducts and bridges. In all this parade of building the travelled 
citizen beheld die grandeur that was Rome. 

The Roman columnar style is entirely founded on Greek, either 
through direct or indirect influence; three characteristic features, the 
arch, the circular plan and the podium, are definitely Etruscan in origin. 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 



THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALICARNASSOS 
Conjectural Reconstruction 


An example of pyramidal composition with threefold subdivisioning of podium, 
order stony and crowning pari. 


From the development and combination of these motifs tame the 
matured style of Imperial Rome. It will also be shown hereafter that 
the adoption of a specified mode of construction determined the ultimate 
monumental expression, 
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THE AllCH OF TITOS 


ElXVATlOfJ 
(5e« Perspective.) 


The division of portico and cells survived in the Roman temple plan, 
but the interior of the naos was left unobstructed, as for example at the 
Maison Carree, Mimes, or the temple of Fomina Virilis at Rome. The 
main departure in the treatment of the temple plan is to be seen in the 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 

abolition of the pteroma, the widening of the pronaos and the introduction 
of the flight of steps rendered necessary by die high podium. Such 
arrangements gave great importance to the long axis and due stress on 
the front elevation. These dispositions were not solely due to fanciful 
arrangements, but were necessitated by the fact that Roman temples 


THE ARCH OF TtTUS, ROME 

An Example of am Anew framed by Pylons and C&owning Attic 

The ensemble is accentuated by die right distribution of projecting features 
Le* ventral and horizontal. 


were usually erected in crowded fora, restricted areas, or against high 
walls. Tlie designer, therefore, had only the choice of concentrating all 
the interest of the composition in the front treatment of the temple. 
The predominance of one axis is generally to be found in all Roman 
plans. Most notable of all in the plans of the Therms of Caracalla and 
Diocletian, there is an absolute symmetry on either side of the major 
axis. That this principle of axiality was intentional is obvious, as in 
perspective it is impossible to perceive more than one or two rooms at a 
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THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN, ROME 
An Example or Needle Foamatign 
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the art of architecture 

rime. Thh sysiem of continuity of axis was aJ$o to be found in the 
sympathetic arrangement of the minor axes* often all the openings being 
on a continued line* To what extent this architectural system prevailed 
at later periods may be seen in the plans of Diodetian*s palace at Spa h to, 
and afterwards in the plans of the Renaissance. 
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THE TEMPLE OF FORTUNA VlRILIS, ROME 
A Treatment or Columnar Supports framing a Cella 


The character, however, of a plan is determined not only by the dis¬ 
position ot the various elements composing it, but also bv the system of 
construction adopted. In the Roman baths the extensive use of the 
arch and vault determines the proportioning of the walls in an orderly 
manner and creates interesting contrasts between the sectional enclosing 
























A SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION IN THE PAST 


walls and enclosed areas, which are at the root of all conventional archi¬ 
tecture. To Roman ingenuity is due the creation of plans where every 
component is not only found at the right place and order, but shape 
and volume are geometrically proportioned. The skill in planning is 
shown in the co-ordination of spaces of differing size and circular forms 
and the adjustment of their opposing features by means of subtle curves. 



THE MATSON-CAR RET. NIMES 

Predominant Feature hie Columnar Treatment supported on a Podium 
The repetition of the column binds die composition. 

The resultant effect in three dimension led to triumphs of interior 
perspective. A great planning system arose, one of rare and impressive 
quality. This was made possible by the adoption of a structural system 
and massive points of support, the attributes of columns and pilasters 
forming the unifying theme of style. The same severity and dignified 
axial arrangements are also introduced in the layout surrounding the 

Baths. ' 

The greatest attempts at simple architectural expression was the elliptical 
amphitheatre. Among this class of structures the Colosseum is the most 

















































THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 



PALACES OF THE C^SARS, ROME 
Syumethjcal Planning on a Caowohj and Irregular Site 


stupendous and demonstrates in its plan and const ruction the principle 
of unit repetition on a vast, orderly scale. The planning arrangements 
take full cognizance of exits, entrances, segregation of seats and of sight 
lines. In its ruined condition can be seen the cellular formation beneath 
the tiers of seats which reveals the secret of simplicity in formation, 
In external treatment the Colosseum presents the contrast of arch and 
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THE BATHS OF CARACALLA 

A Notable Example of Monumental Planning on the Axial Principle 











































































































HOUSE OF PANS A, POMPEII 



THE PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN, SPALATO 

An Example of Monumental Planning developed on the Crossing of T*o 

Axes 

The resemblance so the plan of a Roman Castra should bo noted. The 
horizon taJity of the layout is expressed in the elevation 10 the sea-frt?nt. 
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THE PANTHEON, ROME 


l 


A TwO-PAHT COMPOSITION IN which thi Cjbele is attached to a Rjsctanculae 

Portico 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


beam in continuous sequence. The classical orders, which show exter¬ 
nally alihough integral to the surface of the masonry, arc subordinate to 
hich they frame* Tile Roman theatre—10 name three 
mipuniw examples, Orange, Marcelius and Timgad'—presents external 
arrangements analogous to those of the Colosseum* This predilection 
for complete forms may be found best illustrated in the circular temples 
or amphitheatres. For the first the traditional element of the Etruscan 


THE CLAUDIAN AQUEDUCT 

Repetiitiom op the Arch Unit carrying a Strong Horizontal Wall above 
The effect of strength and monumentally is gives hy the treatment of the masonry* 


buildings must not be forgotten, but its perfection is essentially Roman* 
If the area to be covered is small, the circular plan relies on singularly 
simplified means for its realisation- For instance, the temple of 
Tivoli has only a wall and an external colonnade, and depends on tne 
continuity of the unbroken line for its effect. In the Pantheon, con¬ 
ceived on a much larger scale, can be seen the magnificent example of a 
dome resting on a circular walL In this case, however, the supporting 
wall is subdivided into various elements, not the result of fanciful ar- 





















































A SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION IN TfiE PAST 









rangement, but of necessities arising out of constructional requirements. 
The lesson to be deduced from an analysis of die Pantheon is that of 
order and ordotmance. In this case the plastic effects were induced 
special mode of construction, par dollar ly die use of ligh 
for vaulting purposes. The importance of the expression oi 
constructional methods, closely associated with selection of materials, 
created the rationalism which is so prominent in Roman architecture. 

Tire buildings of Imperial Rome relied on die combination and 
grouping of two constructional features, namely, the arch and the 


THE PONT DU GARD t NAMES 

Three'Tiered Composition in whiqi Contrast is obtained by the Adoption 
□ fa Smaller Series of Repetitive Units 

The Sympathy of the circular forms giv^ force to the msembta 


rime of Augustus to the period of decline, the 
earn res became the basis of grandiose effects. The 
arch as a purely structural element was employed at a much earlier period, 
as in the case of die Aqua Cbudiau In the design of the Pont du Card, 
near Nlmes, the arch is seen superimposed and contrasted with a series of 
small arches at the top. In this masterpiece of structural masonry die 
dramatic effect is gained by variation in die proportion of the three tiers 
of arches, the value of contrasting elements in an elevation being 
demonstrated. 

The triumphal arches, ranging from that of Augustus to the more 
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THE ART PF ARCHITECTURE 


ornate arch of Constantin^ were definitely examples of monumental 
composition. Here is instanced die principle of contrast in the size of 
the arched openings and the value of vertical framing in the form oi 
columns raised on pedestals* The accentuation of the vertical element 





THE BASILICA OF MAXENTIUS, ROME 
As Example of Monumental Planning 

The central dominant volume is supported by the bay treatment of the aisles 
on either iide of mujn longitudinal axis. 


SCALE : « ^ ^ 

,<H I 


by means of break 1 ; in die elevations is foiled by the horizon tality of die 
attic storey. 

The crowning effect of arcuated design in Roman times is best seen in 
tbe vaulted basilica of Maxemius. In this ruined but yet stupendous 
fragment there is the impression of vast space. From the arch and cross 
vault of this basilica to the vaults and pendentives of the much later 
Minerva Medica there b but one step farther. As to the other universal 
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MINERVA MEDICA, ROME 
Tug Nymph.cum of the Baths qf Galuekus 

A complete geometrical circular form supported by a ring of repetitive features 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


feature, the column, this is to be found in buildings other than temples. 
At one period columns of varying dimensions formed part of the stock of 
every mason’s yard in Rome. It seems, therefore, that even at this 
period designers had recourse to stylistic elements not necessarily con¬ 
structional, In the interior arrangement of basilicas is made clear the 
orderly arrays of superimposed columns which produced perspective 



THE POMPEIIAN HOUSE 


It Lit 


An Example of the Planning of Unit Open Spaces within Enclosing Walls 
TIk composition is balanced on either side of a longitudinal axis. 


effects; die latter forcing a concentration of attention towards an imagin¬ 
ary focal point. Later in the early Christian Church, developed from the 
basilica, die focal centre was occupied by the altar. 

It is the manifest simplicity of the use of an element such as a column 
that connotes the secret of fine composition. For example, the plan of 
the Roman or Pompeiian house consists of apartments grouped about a 
peristyle and atrium, the usual framing of which is a colonnade, 
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A SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION IN THE PAST 



ROCK-CUT TOMB, PETRA 
A Two-storeyed Composition 

Thu effect is enhanced by the cfliurast between the treatment of the upper and 
lower portions. 

Here is evidenced die structural use of the column which also defines die 
axial lines of the plan grouping, and forms the chief feature of the internal 
perspective from the prothyron to die oikos, through the tafilinium to 
the painted scenery on the wall of the xystus beyond. 

The fora of Rome, ranging from diat of Caesar, Vespasian and Trajan, 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


as we!! as others shown on the marble map, can be compared with the 
great fora of Pompeii and Baalbek. In each case the resultant composi¬ 
tion is that of perspective induced by the repetition of the column. It 
is obvious that interest is not to be created by the crowding of hetero¬ 
geneous elements. On the contrary, the secret inheres in great simplicity 
ot arrangement of a repetitive theme. 

The institutions of Imperial Rome were in time destined to yield to 
disintegrating forces. In the Christian era which was to alter the 
destiny of mankind both material and intellectual achievements were to 
survive in modified form. In architecture, east and west of Rome, the 
principle oi the arch and of die column was to be continued and developed, 

THE ART OF BYZANTIUM 

Tile gradual transition from ancient Rome to the new Byzantine 
Empire led to the continuance of Roman organization in a reformed 
manner. The new social and religious associations on the one hand, 
contact with the East on the other, evolved a departure in archi¬ 
tecture and the arts which in the centuries to come percolated to 
Western Europe. It remains to show the nature of these dianges and 
how they were brought about. 

Although it may not always be possible to state with exactitude where 
one manner of building ends and another begins, it is at least reasonable 
to attach importance to those diversions which produce new methods of 
design and construction. 

Tile Roman system, of domical vaulting placed the dome over a circular 
plan, as in the case of the Pantheon. With the disappearance of internal 
colonnades, either as decoration or structural supports, various attempts 
were made both in the Italian peninsula and the Near East to roof non- 
circular buildings with a dome. Experiments of great daring were made, 
ranging in importance from the polygonal plans of Minerva Medica and 
Galta P laddia, a.d, 440, to the domical treatment of St. George’s, Salonica, 
early fifth century. During the rime in which these experiments were 
approximate, the Sassanian architects toyed with the squinch arch and the 
pendentive in order to correlate the circular form with the square. The 
great dome in the Palace of Serbistan, which dates from the fourth century 
A.D., affords evidence which cannot be disputed. Various other influences 
can be traced to Syria and Anatolia, and these in particular contributed 
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BYZANTINE 

Tomb OF Call a Placid la, e . a.C. 440, 

The Greek Cross Plait with Cupola on pendenth'es crowning the centre. The 
dome is not shown externally, but its position is indicated by its encasing tower. 
The origin of the central tower in Romanesque architecture has been attributed 10 
this and similar petetdrats. 

from the sixth century a.d., the ovoid arch is characteristic. The 
embodiment of these tentative experiments into a building of superlative 
excellence was left to the genius of Anthonies 0/ Tralles and Isidoros 
of Miletus, 


to Byzantine structural principles. The three great domes of the Palace 
of Fertizabad, which date from rite fifth century a.d., were intended 
primarily to serve the purpose of domical vaults to be viewed from within. 
In the design of the brick-built Palace of Chosrocs at Ctesiphon. dating 
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abutments became part of the external expression which adds eonsiderablv 
to the dramatic character of the ensemble. Never was structural 
integrity more directly expressed than in the perfect poise, external and 


BYZANTINE 
St. Georce's, Salonika 

Straightforward dome expressing circular plan formation. 

internal, of this supreme type of Byzantine design. Tile great church, 
although planned on a square, accentuated by a central dome, presents 
the effect of a dominant longitudinal axis. The introduction of semi¬ 
circular apses on the main axis to form abutments to the central dome 
provides a contrast to the superimposed arcades on the lateral walls 
Thus is demonstrated the value of innovation combined with resoect for 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 

The construction of Santa Sophia, A.t>. 337—563, required abutments of 
great mass to resist the thrust of the four arches and the dome. These 
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the palace at feruzabad 

Pun consisting of Simjuui Units repeats** in Geomettucal Formation 
Domes expressed in elevation. Predominant central team* in contrast to 
smaller elements of the elevation imparts scale. 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 

historical associations, the retention and modification of the basilican 
theme being clear. 

The features of Byzantine architecture can be enumerated to include 
cupolas on pendentives, and the use of penetrating vaults; arcades and 


columns with dosserets, richly carved capitals and bases, and inlays of 
mosaics and coloured marbles. Byzantine methods of construct!on, 
including the bonding of different materials in walling producing 
structural decoration, exercised due influence both in the Orient and the 
Occident. At Jerusalem Byzantine motives can be seen in the Golden 
Gateway and the Mosque of Omar. In the design of San Vitale at 
Ravenna, a.d. 541—;p, can be seen features which were being in- 
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BYZANTINE 

Hagla Sophia, Constantinople 

An example of an unobstructed rectangular space spanned Lv a great spheroid 
and supporting conchial spheroids. 



































A SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION IN THE PAST 

corporated in the structure of Santa Sophia. Later on in the twelfth 
centurv, the Byzantine influence becomes more pronounced and is 
found in the cathedral at Monreale and in the cathedral at Torcello. 
But the building of St. Mark's, Venice, in the eleventh century pro¬ 
vides even more striking evidence of the value attached to the works 
of Byzantine origin. In this case the Greek cross plan is definitely 
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BYSHAftTlNE 
St. Mare's, Vhnice 

The introduction of tW domes shows how die principle of Byzantine construc¬ 
tion wag adapted to suit the Latin type or plan. 

marked by five domes forming the pattern of the cross. The sym¬ 
metrical placing of these domes in regard to the ceiurat one for internal 
effect led to the expedient of secondary domes of limber tor external 
purposes. In this can be seen a precedent for the Renaissance domes 
evolved for silhouette purposes. Mention must also be made 
of the ways by which the influences spread outwards from Con¬ 
stantinople' First must be considered the rivets and the overland 
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routes to Russia and Germany- the sea-routes to Italy and 
France, and the eastward routes by sea and land to Syria. The sub¬ 
influences brought by the Moors to Spain have nothing in common 
with the design of St. Front, Perigueux, which is an adaptation of St. 


FRENCH ROMANESQUE 

St* FrGNT t PfifLiGUEUX 

An attempt to adapt die Byzantine cupola to tfoe Latin plan. 

Mark’s, Venice. To sum up, the principal achievement ofByzantine archi¬ 
tecture was the spanning of large voids while retaining unbroken internal 
perspective. In this is to be seen the dominant influence of the Greek 
Church, which could command the skill and energies of a devoted people 




























Chapter 3 


ROMANESQUE AND EARLY MEDIEVAL 


I T is an axiom that mankind consolidates first and then in more leisured 
times theorizes, in other words, history is die outcome of action 
followed by reflection and recording. Thought has perforce to be back¬ 
ward, for life is always in a state of perpetual change. In art the intellect 
has a twofold function. It has first to master and then to define those 
fundamental ideas that underlie the structure of plastic forms. Further, 
there is the necessity to bring basic truths to maturity and to correlate 
nebulous ideas to local conditions and customs influenced from totally 
different sources. In other words, each period in the history of art lias 
produced its own philosophy. In the case of Romanesque architecture 
it was essential to revivify the principles of building, checked by the 
decline of Rome. It was not, however, until the thirteenth century that 
the full glory of Western architecture found expression in die great 
cathedrals of Europe. 

The link between Classical architecture, the Romanesque and the 
Mediaeval, is to be found in the transition from the prototypeof the pagan 
basilica and schols to the developed plans of the early Basilican churches, 
of which Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome h typical* Another church, 
St. Paolo Fuori le Mura, begun in a + d + repeats the principles 
of nave and double aisles, roofed in timber, and lit laterally by 
means of side and clerestory windows. The development of the chancel 
and the addition of transepts, as in the plan of St. Vincent, Alle Tre 
Fontane, built in A.D. 626, indicates the origin of the Latin cross plan. 
Even at this early date external pilasters make their appearance as light 
buttresses* The student is thus provided with a key to die dements 
of later Romanesque architecture and Gothic construction inherent in 
the earliest stages of a new departure in design. Here is further evidence 
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of continuity in architecture achieved by the adaptation of a known 
motif to a new purpose. 

The transition from the pagan basilica to the Latin cross plan was 
effected by slight modifications and by the use of materials obtained 
from destroyed classic temples. The principle of the arch supported 



EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


The Basilican Chuhch of S. Paolo fuori li Mura, Rome* a.d. 3&0 

Showing the Roman basilican plan adapted 10 the purpose of a Christian Church 
Ian, Use interior treatment consists of the repetition of a simple hay motive, 
lie exterior expresses ihe cross section. 


on a column was developed, while churches of the basilica type in the 
vicinity of Venice show naturally characteristic Byzantine details. It is 
interesting to find similar characteristics in the arrangement of the 
Coptic churches in Egypt and the churches of Syria, The development 
of Romanesque architecture in Italy to a point in which it reflected both 
Latin and Byzantine influences is to be seen in the design of the Cathedral 
at Tercel lo* In its ahsidal features the plan is Byzantine, but the main body 
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ROMANESQUE AMP EARLY MEDIEVAL 




of the church still shows the characteristic division of central nave and 
collateral aisles of the basilica. The outstanding production of this 
phase of art in Italy is to be found In the Pisan group, consisting of the 
Baptistery, the Cathedral and the Campanile. The constructive principle 
underlying Romanesque architecture in Italy is that of small intervals and 


EARLY ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 
Church or Sr. Vincent, Aur Tre Fontane, Rome 
A prototype of the Gothic crudforn. plan. An adaptation of the basilican type 
plan retaining the front portico Or narthes. 

e formation of numerous subdivisions in clevational treatments; 
tendon of a coifered wooden ceiling for die main nave allows oi tagades 
hidi may be treated from the decorative point of view only. 

The external expression of the cross section a f these buildings obeys one 
’ the first laws of architecture in that it reveals the form of roof covering 
e nave and aisles. The ingenuity of Buschetto the architect is shown 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


in the handling of the one architectural feature, namely, the arch and the 
column (then universal), and its repetition in tiered sequence. At a 
later period the full development of this theme is to be seen in the front 
of St Trophlme at Arles (a.d. nfi). The cathedral at Pisa embodies 
the Latin cross plan with deep transepts; over the crossing i$ a dome of 
octagonal form elongated in plan. This building is a landmark in 



EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


A* Early Church in Syria of the Sixth Century a.d. (Reconstruction) 
This building explains die origins of many features of t|j c Romanesque style 
namely the colonnettes supporting the roof trusses, the derastonr lighting ,h e a Wr 
at the western portico. ° ^ 

architectural design, for it contains all die elements which eventually 
became paramount in the design of later ecclesiastical buildings. The 
extensive employment of die round arch led quite naturally to the rein¬ 
statement of vaulted compartments and to rhythmic spacing in planning. 
It was quite ordinary practice to make the side aisles half the width of the 
central nave. At the same time changes occurred in the form and dis- 
posirion of piers and compounds. The isolated column had already 
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ROMANESQUE AND EARLY MEDIEVAL 



served its purpose as a main support and subdivision, and it had been 
developed into the single shaft of soaring height. The success attending 
the vaulting of small compartments, and the danger of fire to the outer 
spurn of die central nave, led to the invention of the transverse arch and 
the semicircular cross arch. Quadripartite vaulting became a feature of 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE: CENTRAL ITALIAN PERIOD 

Pisa Catuedaal 

Latin cruciform plan based upon early Christian prorotypcSi The development 
of the triforium and die central domical feature crowning the junction of the tran$cpls 
with the nave and chancel is the outcome of precedent. The west elevation expresses 
the cross section by means of tiered groups of wail units arranged horizontally 

early Romanesque design in France, Germany and England- This 
reinstatement of a principle of Roman construction was destined to 
become a salient principle of mediaeval architecture. 

The use of the vault necessitated a greater thickness for walls and even 
the introduction of fiat buttresses. The development of die cupola, 
carried on squinches, was an importation from Byzantium. A summary 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN EUROPE; FRANCE 
The Aj & ate-al-x-Ho wmes, Caen, a.d. 1066-1077 

Latb cross type of plan with twelfth-century additions in the Gothic manner 
The massed composition of the three towers forms the prowtvpe of the French 
Gothic Cathedral of the thirteenth century. 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN EUROPE: GERMANY 

Worms Catuedrai, a.d. uto-uoo 

T|ie plan is derived from basilican and Syrian prototypes. The central tower 
recalls, earlier examples, the additional rowers east and west being innovations 
destined to develop into Gothic towere and spires at A later period. 

of Romanesque church architecture can be made as follows. The plan 
was derived from die early Christian basilica, therefore it is related to 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


the Roman basilica. Cognizance, however, must be taken of die various 
alterations and additions such as the transept, the vaulted nave and 
the introduction of the ambulatory. The additions of cl lapels round 
the sanctuary, the building of towers either attached or isolated, and the 
gradual raising of the internal height, brought the Romanesque manner 
of building stage by stage towards structural poise. The characteristic 
plan types of Romanesque buildings in France, Germany and England 
include, (l) the Latin cross; (2) the radiating plan; (3) theabsidal plan; 
(4) plans consisting of circles or combinations of circles. The 
development of die crypt below the chancel, often extending under the 
whole body of a church, the central and western towers, the triforium, 
the cloisters and other features, led to the perfection of architectural 
sequence in planning. At Autun, V&eky, Poiriers, L'Ahbaye-aux- 
Dames at Caen, Angouleme and St. Front, Perigueux, can be seen 
representative examples. In Germany: Worms Cathedral, with its 
eastern and -western apses. Spires Cathedral and the Minster at Bonn. 
In England, the early Norman work of St. Albans, and the more matured 
naves aL Ely, Peterborough and Durham, form part of the great archi¬ 
tectural advance of the early media:val period in Europe which owed so 
much to the rule of Charlemagne. 

The great variety' in types of church plans in all parts of Europe 
demonstrates the growth of architecture as a plastic art. Thus the 
influence of the domed structures of the East produced the circular or 
polygonal types. The West, on the odier hand, contributed the basilican 
plan combined with the dome. 

Amongst buildings of Romanesque character, the design of which led 
to the purely Gothic style, an outstanding example is St. Front, Peri¬ 
gueux. The G reek cross plan of this ch urch follows that of St. Mark’s, at 
Venice. The internal construction consists of a number of broad arches 
springing from immense piers of worked masonry which in themselves 
are compounds of four small piers connected by arches. From the 
pendenuvcs in each cellular division of the plan spring the domes which 
externally take a coiloidal form. This treatment, unique in the style, is 
similar to that of the church at Sou iliac, with the difference that in die 
latter example three domes are arranged an the line of die dominant axis. 

A further example, namely, St. Etienne, also at Perigueux, has a plan 
consisting of two rectangular blocks each of which is crowned by a dome 
one being at a higher level There exists the well-founded suspicion that 
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Strong influences from Syria and Byzantium determined the form of these 
particular churches. That so many buildings of similar character are to 
be found in the same region is proof of the phenomenon of schools 
imitating established types of design. So far the examples chosen show 
the value of historical forms transposed from one country to another. 

On the other hand, the plan of the Romanesque Cathedral at Autun, 
built in the latter part of the eleventh century, shows a nearer approach to 
the developed Gothic type of Latin cross plan. In point of fact, this 
building illustrates how die system of media;val Gothic architecture was 
gradually evolved by similarity of treatment during die Romanesque 
period. In the early churches of the period heavy cross arches marked 
Lhe divisions of a continuous wagon vault. At Aurun flat strip pilasters 
rise directlv from the pavement of die church to the springing of the 
vault. These are terminated by capitals from which the ribs rise in turn. 
Thus began die system of vaulting shafts, intended for stone vaulting, 
which later on became integral to Gothic architecture. 

The transept at Peterborough, built in the early twelfth century, pre¬ 
sents a sim ilar analogy. At Worms Cathedral the vertical shaft com¬ 
bines with the wall rihs and the great cross springers above the capitals. 
The development of the abacus as the far de charge for ribbed vaulting 
followed. 

Large and small arcades, usually superimposed, are to be found in all 
internal and external treatments in Romanesque architecture. In 
France this is die case at St. Genou, Indre, built in the eleventh century. 
Also the interior of La Trinite, Caen, dating from the latter part of the 
eleventh century and of St. Germain des Pres, Paris, i160. In this latter 
building the pointed Gothic arch and the vault made their simultaneous 
appearance. In the interior of Durham Cathedral, already mentioned, 
or at Gloucester, Tewkesbury Abbey and Southwell Cathedral, similar 
themes are to be seen. In Spain, die vast cathedrals of Salamanca, Leon, 
Toro and Santiago, illustrate the universal adoption of the principle of 
contrasting arcades. It was, however, in the development and variety 
of pier formations that the Romanesque builders showed their great 
i ngenuity- It is to be noted that the early types of p ier compounds w ere 
later adopted and modified, especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. At Rochester Cathedral, for example, the piers of die nave 
assume a variety of shapes to accommodate the rims oi the arches to 
the capitals of each pier. 
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DuHJiAM Cathedrae 

An example of erudform planning ad mining of vertical emphasis 3l the crossing 
of the nave and transepts, also at the west end. All dements of [fa plan ax at 
pressed in the elevations. The central tower is typical of the English method of 
treating the central missing. 





























































ROMANESQUE AND EARLY MEDIEVAL 

The transition from Romanesque architecture to that of later mediaeval 
times is accounted to be one of the most instructive epochs in the story of 
the art. There is never ativ break in architecture, but simply continua¬ 
tion of theme. Romanesque architecture is essentially un arcuated 
style relying on stone construction for its most telling internal effects. 
It is in the treatment of noble arcades that the style is revealed at its best. 
Nothing illustrates the vitality of Romanesque architecture better titan 
the scale upon which the Norman cathedrals were projected during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The subsequent advances in structural 
devisement during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were in no 
small measure made possible by the splendid achievements of the earlier 
builders. 

MEDLfiVAL ARCHITECTURE 

From die time of the barbaric invasions upon die Old Empire of 
Rome in the fifth century to the partial stabilization of Christianity 
under Cliarlemagne the influences that reinstated the arts of Western 
Europe came from the church and the monastery. The gradual evolu¬ 
tion of the conscious manner of building known as Romanesque has 
already been described. The arts and the sciences, preserved so miracu¬ 
lously in die darkness that preceded the suppression of paganism, were 
inherited by a civilization endowed with energy. In the process o! time, 
schools and universities were founded under die direction of the clergy 
and religious bodies. There ensued a general rev ival of sch olastic zeal; 
architecture, sculpture, poetry, astronomy, mathematics, in fact all die 
liberal arts, were encouraged. Finally, printing was invented and the 
wav was prepared for further changes. 

Western civilization in the early mediseval period owed much to the 
Latin traditions, which the schools of Marseilles, Autun, Narbonne, 
Lyons Bordeaux and Toulouse afforded as a basis for intellectu al regenera- 
tion. The founding of die Uni verity of Paris, with its charters and 
privileges, encouraged scholars from all nations to study at ill is cosmo¬ 
politan university. By the middte of the thirteenth century the French 
centre of learning had"reached full development. The good results in 
the fortunes of die art of building achieved by the Church w ere now to 

^^Tk^re^on'^not^r to seek. Medieval scholarship had imposed 
new ideals, and it was only natural that the conditions, both material and 
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GOTHIC: FRANCE 


Boliges Cathedhjll 


An example of nave and double aisle planning without transepts. An at iemm to 
gain impressive internal volume and at the same time the maximum h^it-hr noslhle 
the aisles becoming essential counterforts, N r LJ • PC| 
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intellectual, then prevailing in France should at that time have given 
special emphasis to local ardiilecture. Although the principle of inde¬ 
pendent expression in other countries and districts has to be recognized 
in this connection, we have perforce to acknowledge tlie neighbourhood 
of Paris to be, if not ihe cradle of Gotliic originality in plastic form, at 
least its focus and point of departure from the Romanesque, as may be 
seen at St. Denis. 

1l is commonly supposed that Europe’s debt to French Gothic lies in 
the imitation of certain derived forms such as cylindrical columns with 
large square capitals, the use of slender shafts, and the example of beautiful 
carvings and sculptured decoration. These improvements, manliest as 
they are in the nave of Notre Dame, do not of themselves convey to die 
eye the basic principles which are generic to Gothic architecture, and, 
moreover, which accompanied it Irom its inception to its decline. To 
describe the whole process of achievement during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, in a manner at all commensurate with die vast scope 
of the subject, would require a separate work dealing with ihe historical 
aspect alone. It will suffice to say, that the long struggle to adopt die 
round arch to needs of a more elastic nature ended in the structural in¬ 
novation of the pointed arch. The new problem, therefore, the medie¬ 
val architect had to face was to reduce thrust, to build in compartments, 
ro raise architectural features in tiers of masonry and to give point and 
expression to geometrical projects. 

The adoption of die Roman principle of vaulting, which is the root, 
proved in' be a difficult matter in countries where brick arches with 
concrete inlillings were not usual. When stone, jointed and dressed, 
was employed, it was found to be difficult in the extreme to set the arch. 
Expediency suggested the raising of die level of the key stone, and thus 
a compromise was effected between the principle of the Roman vault 
and die cupola; the theory, therefore, in this and similar cases, being 
to reduce the thrust of cylindrical or conoidal sections. The ogival 
arch, or the arch composed of two segments, was known and 
practised from the earliest antiquity. But although in Egyptian and 
Greek architecture it appears with horizontal jointing in the form of 
sequential corbelling, in Persia and Egypt the Greek schools of the 
Alexandrians or Nestorians, with their systems of triangulations in 
design, made use of die ogival arch with die jointing perpendicular 
to the curve, thereby ensuring great stability. In Italy tills principle 
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GOTHIC: FRANCE 
i* Covtances 

Vertical icy of central volume expressed in elevation, and emphasized by supporting 
towers. ^ 


a. Alii Cathedhal 

An example of fortified church ardiiiecmre with plan w f [he single unit type. 


of construction was misinterpreted and the jointing was conveyed 
towards a common centre: the architects of Northern Europe, through 
contact with the East, following the early Crusades, foresaw the 
possibilities of such a novel construction and developed it as a new 
principle. The genius of the Middle Ages was to consolidate theories and 
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to give encouragement to new ideas. We have, therefore, to acknow¬ 
ledge the adroit skill of the monks of Cluny who, in constant touch with 
the Monastery of St, Gall and die Ea>t T and conversant with the art of 
building, were the first to adopt and apply the ogival arch to vaulted 
constructions, the notable examples being Poissy and St. Martin des 
Champs. The difficulty of vaulting elongated rectangular plans con¬ 
trariwise to the Roman or Byzantine methods of conforming die vault¬ 
ing system to squared plans was solved by die application of the broken 
arch to the principle of cupola building. This analysis of die methods of 
construction in the late eleventh century provides the due to the begin¬ 
nings of Gothic architecture, the porch of the abbatial church at Vezelay 
being the outstanding example of the application of a new structural 
principle. But the impulse given to religious ins miction after die found¬ 
ing of the corporations and the erection of huge religious edifices, built 
at successive periods, forced the mediaeval architect not only to extend 
the use of tile cupola system of construction, but to develop it and, using 
it as a new point of departure, to invent a new construction for vaults 
where the diagonal ribs and generating broken arches become members 
in a comprehensive structural webbing supporting pockets of lighter 
material* In a word, the whole of the vault, contained in One compart¬ 
ment, became die embodiment of architectural plasticity. Wibrs de 
Honecort gives interesting data concerning die tracing of these self¬ 
same ogival arches, but the difficulty of setting out full-size rods for large 
spans restricted the Gothic architect's scope to the of three main 
segmental arches. First, the ogival arch formed as an equilateral tri¬ 
angle; secondly, the broken arch struck from two centres; and thirdly, 
the arch formed over a triangle the base of which is divided into five 
parts, die segment in each case being described from the end of the 
fourth part- 

The emergence of the great principle of Gothic construction, however* 
is to be found not in the use of the pointed arch but in the development 
of the vaulting system where ribs of independent formation combine to 
support panelled surfaces of sympathetic curvature. This innovation 
in building methods, which had already made Its appearance in various 
countries, was now brought one stage nearer to perfection* Of the 
exact origin of the articulated vault of Gothic type it is not possible to 
make a ^definite statement. In Lombardy there U the well-known 
example, St. Flavien at Montefiascone, which probably dates from 
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GOTHIC: FRAMCE 

Rheims Cathedral 

Cruciform plan with chevet ai die tail end. West from shows variation of 
Trench treatment, i-e. twin lowers and expression of central nave in elevation. 

a.d. 103;. in France, we have St. Denis and Vezelay, while in England 
there is the magnificent vaulted nave of Durham. 
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All things considered, it is not the origin of the principle of Gothic 
design that matters, but its application to structures requiring both 
imaginative handling and the highest technical skill. The mastery of 
" thrusts*’ at localized points of support resulted in w<dJs where voids 
are predominant. This led eventually to the introduction of large 
windows, and to modifications in the treatment of interiors* We 
trace the development of the piers from massive cylinders to the elegantly 
clustered compounds which support the vaulting ribs. Construction 
became lighter in effect as the science of sicreotomy became more 
accomplished* By the middle of the thirteenth century two definite 
treatments of vault, combining rib and shafts had become established 
both in France and in England, In the former country, the square abacus 
received the trace of the simple cross-vaulting ribs. In England, the 
abacus was circular and the vaulting ribs were richly moulded. Herein 
is to be discerned the point of divergence which led co the wonderful 
and peculiarly English construction of lieme vaulting and later the 
complicated fan vaulting of the fifteenth century'. With regard to the 
design of Gothic buildings, it is now clear diat the mediaeval architect 
was recruited from the constantly increasing group of skilled masons, 
and that he worked in consultation with the ecclesiastical authorities 
associated with each great edifice, the term Hi Magister ,P applying 
equally to the trained builder or to the chief mason* 

Modern investigation indicates the empirical and lineal fiamewcrk 
which decided the main lines of plans and elevations* From exact 
documents, as well as from graffiti, 1 can be deduced the truth that designs 
were not only studied pic tonally, but wete the result of the influence of 
buildings already in being. The proof of the value of traditional con¬ 
tinuity is to be seen in the highly original plastic forms of the Middle 
Ages. The Gothic principle of poised equilibrium admitted of a 
malleability denied to classic art. There was scope for rhythm ignoring 
absolute symmetry, recognition of irregularity and delicate silhouette* 
The complexity of the distribution of die various components of a 
Gothic structure was not only the outcome of geometrical rules based 
on squares and triangles, but die setting out was often determined by 
mathematicians who studied buildings already in existence. There is 
the renowned case of the investigations of the mathematician* Stoma- 

1 As at Ashwell, Herrs; Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire; and in St. Albans 
Caihedral- 
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locho of Piacenza, in connection ’with the cathedral of Milan- What¬ 
ever the basis of the rules followed by individual roaster masons, it is 
dear that the architecture of Western Europe during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries acknowledged principles which were 
common. Yet despite the acceptance and use of these formula each 
country interpreted the spirit of Gothic art in terms of national 
character. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that mediaeval Christendom was 
productive of unity in corporate organization and by a process ot 
penetration became a great intellectual force among the peoples of 
Western and Northern Europe. How this was brought about b aptly 
ascribed to the rise of three great monastic orders, namely, the Cistercians, 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans. Religious fervour paved the w r ay 
to an exuberant manifestation of fantastic idealism expressed in the 
richness of portals, the delicacy of tracery, the soaring majesty of nave 
interiors and the domination of towers and spires. The desire of die 
Church to instruct and to impress led to the development of carving and 
painting as well as to the rise of the grotesque and the fabulous which 
made a particular appeal to the untutored mediaeval mind. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, when French Gothic was 
finally established as a living manner of building, when the vaulting 
system was attaining perfection, and when the immediate necessity for 
grandiose foundations had been met, those groups of foreign masons 
and artificers who had found employment in France returned to their 
respective countries* Herein is to be seen a further explanation of the 
spread of Gothic art outside France. One thing is paramount, the 
thirteenth century witnessed the rise of French Gothic as a national an 
and encouraged the artistic genius of those who worked on the cathedrals 
of Amiens, Notre Dame, Rhetms, Chartres and Beauvais. 

It is essential for the purpose of this study to appreciate the formation of 
the French cathedral of the Middle Ages, which stood near the centre of 
a dry and reflected the life that ebbed and flowed in its vicinity. The 
cathedral at Amiens, the work of Robert dc JUmrcbes, may he regarded 
as typical of the mediaeval system. The normal plan of a Gothic 
cathedral can be traced to the plan of a basilica, which was divided into 
three aisles, die centre one being wider* Very often the central nave 
expands and resolves the lateral aisles into chapels. The plan of Amiens 
Cathedral b related to the basilican type with die difference that the 
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choir is increased in importance by the addition of an ambulatory aisle 
and a ring of chapels, die latter constituting a cheveL Reference to the 
elevations of Amiens, Beauvais and St. Madou will show the forcing 
of vertical masses from the plan for effect. 

In the. whole of Europe, with the exception of England, die plans of 
cathedrals and large churches follow the apsidal treatment of the 
basilican types. There are, however, two examples in England to prove 
the rule, namely, Canterbury and Westminster, both of which show- 
direct influence from France, 

The introduction of transepts belongs to die development of the Latin 
cross plan and created the demand for a central tower or fiixhe* The 
great variety in pictorial and elevational compos!lion which is the chief 
characteristic of mediaeval architecture was die outcome not only of 
structural requirements, but of an intuition for monumental attainment. 
There cart be no doubt that the ultimate external form of a cathedral 
was present in the mind of the projector from the moment the major 
dimensions of the plan were formulated. The drawings for the aisles, 
and clerestory of Rheims Cathedral from the sketch-book of Wilars de 
Honecourt indicate the scope of the mediseval architect. It was the 
predetermination of plastic form that led to continual adventure in 
Gothic building. 

There yet remains to explain die systematic arrangement of the 
western fronts of die medieval cathedrals whicli, righdy speaking, are 
to be regarded as screens to the nave and aisles. These rich designs 
are often contradictions of the interna] section, consisting as they do of 
tiered compartments, framed between towers, and only related to the 
nave and aisles by the treatment of the main and subsidiary portals. 
Based on Lombardian and Romanesque examples, the western facades 
of the Gothic cathedals became frontispieces, upon wduch the designer 
lavished his skilL Here was a field for fantastic devisement, for dramatic 
contrast between horizontal and vertical components. Then die great 
west window became the focal point* 

The main difference between the French and the English cathedral is 
not one of scale, but of placing. In England the cathedral either formed 
part of a monastery or was served by secular carious. It stood in die 
midst of a spacious close with subsidiary buildings forming an architec¬ 
tural setting. The close at Salisbury, the precincts at Ely and Wells, 
are typically English and illustrate die more domestic character of their 
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SAiisfiimy Cathedral 

An enlargement of the Cruciform plan with additional transepts can of the crossine 
emphasizing die importance of the choir and sanctuary. 6 
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arrangement. The presence of a transept is a common feature in 
English plans down to the middle of the thirteenth century. Salisbury 
Cathedral, dating from ixio f presents the cross-plan cathedral with 
Saxon traditions still surviving. In this case the forced eastward 
extension of the choir for greater accommodation called for an additional 
transept. There was also the need for additional altars. It is not tm- 



GOTHIC: PORTUGAL 


Bataoia Cathedral 

An exampfe of a ihree-pan plan, i.e. n^vc and aisles, die unfinished octagon at 
the cast end being a later addition. 


common in England to find one oi the aisle* taken for a chapel or forming 
a separate building, as in the case of die Lady Chapel at Ely, 

A comparison of die plans of the principal early English cathedrals 
shows the strong impress of Saxon and Norman tradition. That is to 
say, the plans of Larin cross formation with square ease ends. The intro¬ 
duction of polygonal forms in planning was reserved for chapter 
houses and sacristies, such features being extraneous to the cathedral, 
but frequently planned in relation to the cloisters. At Ely the octagonal 
lantern built in the early fourteenth century to replace the Norman tower 
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GOTHIC: ENGLAND 
PETEMBOHOirtiH Cathedral, West Front 


An example of a scn^fi elevation designed to broaden the wesi from of an eadirr 
Norman structure. 
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at the crossing of nave and transepts introduced one of the finest motifs 
in English Gothic archilecture. There is, however, the example of the 
octagonal lantern over the crossing at Coutances in France., It is 
interesting to find that the incomplete octagon at Batalha in Portugal, 
and the octagonal treatment of the central tower at Burgos in Spain, 
belong to a bter period. To the English mediaeval designer falls the 
honour for the earliest adaptation of polygonal features on a great scale. 
It is significant that the external treatment of the chevet at Westminster 
contains the germ of the idea afterwards carried to such perfection in 
the kntem at Ely, where the octagon begins at the level of the pave¬ 
ment of the original choir. 

Many reasons have been adduced to explain the national character of 
English Gothic architecture in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In the first place, the style known to-day as Decorated had already shown 
signs of change when French art declined during the time of the Ponti¬ 
fical schism, but English architecture was still susceptible to foreign 
innovations. The results of the Hundred Years' War were to be baneful 
to art in France and not entirely favourable to art in England. During 
the French campaigns England procured many material advantages, but 
when the final evacuation took place, after it was realized that national 
expansion in French territory was impossible, the intensive national 
feeling of the English assumed a deeper significance. It is not strange, 
therefore, that die inventive genius of an insular people when thrown 
back on their own resources should have been equal to a departure in 
architectural style for which no parallel exists. There is the further 
reason for the individual character which Perpendicular buildings 
assumed. This can be traced to the decline of the influence of ecclesi¬ 
astical direction and the rise of a powerful merchant and yeomen class. 
The frequency of plagues, particularly die Black Death, not only retarded 
the building of churches and additions to cathedrals, but suspended for 
a time the active life of the community. The eventual recovery of 
the nation coincided with a renewed building activity which found its 
expression in new treatments of vaulting, arches and large windows. 

While the window opening was extended to the utmost width and 
height, transomes were introduced and tracery assumed structural 
pattemings. The verticality of mullions, die branching of innumerable 
ribs from extremely slender compounds into vaults, the panelling of wall 
surfaces, internal and external, and the increased height of towers are 
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Lincoln Caihedbai, Eaxi,y English 


As ai Salisbury, the double transept admits of additional chapels, all facinc 
Tiiis system should be compared with the French cbevet. ’ “ 


cast. 
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among the features of the third development of Gothic architecture 
which has received the designation Perpendicular, and flourished for 
two centuries. With the invention of fan vaulting, as a sequel to the 
lieme system, there ensued a perfection of the geometrical system of 
setting out. This, in turn, led to the suppression of the rib as a structural 
member owing to the multiplicity and reduced dimensions of vault panels. 
In process of time the great vaulting systems of King’s College Cliapcl, 
Cambridge, and the chapels at Windsor and Westminster were evolved. 
The main transverse ribs were now concealed; in fact, a subconscious 
return had been made to classical methods of vaulting. Further, the 
development of flat-pitched roofs for small churches in the fourteenth 
century, due to the introduction of clerestory windows, also played an 
important part in determining the flat vaulting of Henry the Seventh’s 
reign. While it can be conceded chat Perpendicular architecture main¬ 
tains the sequential tradition of Gothic, it demonstrates the significant 
fact of design controlling construction. Once again the basic principle 
of predetermined plastic forms can be seen. 

Gothic architecture was by no means confined to France or England, 
and it is interesting to see how its principles were modified in Northern 
and Southern Europe and Italy. 

In Northern Germany die use of brick resulted in an aspect of its 
own, while the suppression of the triforium by the raising of the height 
of the aisles, in some cases to the height of the nave, created the Hall 
Church.” The Church of St. Elizabeth, Marburg, and the Frauenkirche 
at Nuremberg are typical- In the Low Countries the plans of cathedrals 
follow French examples; at Antwerp the profusion of aisles, seven in 
number, reveals the tendency to increase the congregational aspect of 
cathedrals. The plan of St. Eustache, Paris, can also be mentioned in 
this regard. The great towers, such as those at Antwerp, Malin.es, and 
Utrecht, are peculiar to the mediaeval art of the Netherlands. In the 
examples mentioned the great height was intentional and especially suited 
to the flat country. It was the boast of the burghers of Middelbucg that 
they could view the towers of Antwerp from the top of Lang Jan. The 
influence of French Gothic can also be seen i n the magnifi cent brick-built 
cathedral at Upsala and in the cathedrals of Northern Spain, namely, 
Burgos, Leon and Salamanca. The largest Gothic cathedral to Europe, 
at Seville, is said to have been built by masons from Germany. This 
structure has the unusual treatment of a square east end. The central 
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nave is accompanied by double aisles and chapels on each side* The 
scale of die building is stupendous* while the absence of a steep-pitched 
roof imparts an Eastern character to the silhouette of the structure as a 
whole when viewed from a distance* 

A feature common to ail Spanish churches, die Coro, occupies the 
central nave; the position usually given to die Presbytery in English 
churches being allocated to the Capilla Mayor. 



GOTHIC: GERMAN 
St. Elizabeth, Marburg 


The hall type of church. Aisfe of i^ual height to the- nave crossing marked 

with a flL'chc- 

There remains: to be noted the Gothic architecture of Italy* of which 
the cathedrals of Milan and Siena are so representative. In the case of 
Milan, the cruciform plan, the nave with double aisles and the transepts, 
and the treatment of the Sanctuary recalls the Flanders type of cathedral 
plan. The great height of die nave, almost equalling the fragment at 
Beauvais, the slender character of the compounds, with their ornamental 
canopies, and externally the multiplicity of pinnacles, belong to the 
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Italian spirit of concession to the art of the Tedeschi* ft is known 
that many Germans were employed on the construction of Milan 
Cathedral As was the case at Seville, the vaulting is covered by a roof 
of flat pi tell formed of marble slabs* Italy, however, cannot be credited 
with response to Gothic art in spite of die experiments in brickwork, 
as at Pisa, or the magnificent facade of the Doge's Palace at Venice, with 
its strong suggestion of Eastern influence. 

The secular architecture of die Middle Ages reflects intimate social 
life in town and country, ranging as ic does from domestic buildings xo 
courts of justice* town halls, colleges, palaces and castles. To these 
must be added the Important religious establishments such as abbeys, 
convents and monasteries, as well as houses ut charity and hospitals. 
Medieval planning can be summarized as the grouping of apartments 
according to their nature. In the design of castles the main objective 
was defence; this meant the allocation of quarters according to rank. 
A ring of outerworks surrounded the beep or donjon. Points of entry 
were guarded by portcullis and drawbridge, and on all sides precautions 
were taken to obviate surprise attack- Under such conditions private 
life and comfort were subordinated to die accommodation of an armed 
garrison and the storage of arms and provisions. From the castle 
developed die French Manoir, and in England the Hall; in both cases the 
moat was retained together with architectural features reminiscent of 
military architecture. Plans were arranged to include private chapels, 
and main rooms were segregated from the kitchen and servants’ quarters. 
Both in France and England rooms were grouped round one or more 
courts, there were few internal corridors and the numerous staircases 
which served as vertical circulations were of restricted dimensions and 
continued the earlier fortress rypes. 

A town house of importance, such as the iamous mansion of 
Jacques Cceur at Bourges, was planned on similar lines, the composition 
bring adapted to the site* Axial and symmetrical planning is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence, while corridors are almost unknown. The small 
town houses occupied by the professional people, traders, merchants 
and master craftsmen, were built on narrow sites* The ground-floor 
space was given to a shop. There was a side passage and stairway giving 
access to the apartments above, the latter sometimes occupying four floors 
which projected over the footway. At the back, on die ground-floor 
level, ranged about a small court, was the kitchen, die well and die store, 
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This type of plan was common to all European cities and towns and its 
principles have survived to this day. This form of planning on narrow 
and restricted sites brought wide fenestration into being to correct the 
deficiency in natural lighting. In England the development of timber 
construction under die auspices of the Carpenters' Company, and similar 
guilds, not only systematized methods of contract and work to schedule, 
but standardized the scantlings and arrangements of timber according to 
locali ty. The maj ority of features associated with timber constTuctio n have 
been perpetuated in stone and brick in the form of string courses, corbels 
and brackets. This is particularly true of the Renaissance in France. 

In the facades of timber-built houses of the later Middle Ages is to be 
seen the predominance of die horizontal as opposed to the vertical line. 
There is also the evidence of fine judgment in the devarional treatment 
which ordered the arrangement of the timbers, on the ground prior to 
their erection in situ. In the thirteenth century the use of the long 
timber in a vertical direction decreed that house fronts should be flat. 
With the adoption of die vertical short piece and the reservation of the 
long timber as a plate or sole piece, the carpenter saw die possibility of 
increasing the area of each successive floor until the gable face projected 
some four or five feet over the footway. 

The phenomenal development of English domestic architecture which 
took place after the Wars of the Roses expressed the new prosperity of 
Tudor times and gave fresh colour to the generous advancement of 
squire and yeoman. In the wool stapling districts of East Anglia and 
ihe Cotswolds is to be seen tangible evidence of the period which 
followed die decline of feudalism. The English manor house, the farms 
and the cottages built in die ntigns of Henry the seventh and eighth, 
show the domestic peace and security to which this country had attained 
for the first time since die Roman occupation 

When confronted with problems of civic importance the mediava] 
builder showed great ingenuity. The existence of corporations and 
guilds encouraged the erection of municipal palaces for the common 
good. The increasing size of city populations, the new complexity of 
civic organization, the need of accommodation for banquets and recep¬ 
tions, halls for deliberations, magazines for arms, and a depot for men-at- 
arms, as well as prisons, called for buildings of special design. Some 
undercrofts were used as markets or taverns, Among the most 
marvellous creations of the Middle Ages was the belfry with its carillon 
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and the 'warning tocsin. The great belfry of Bruges, for example, not 
only dominates the Grand Place, but stands sentinel over the walls and 
boundaries of tile city's possessions, a visible symbol of civic life and 
authority. In such examples as the Hotel de Ville at Arras or at St. 
Quentin, the Cloth Hall at Ypres, and buildings of similar type in other 
towns of France and the Low Countries, the verticaJity of the tower con¬ 
trasts with the horizontality of the elevations produced by the rhythmic 
grouping of apertures and the giant arcuations of the ground storey with 
its pillared supports. In this manner was created those variations of 
designs which are both purposeful and pictorial. At Middelbuig, 
Holland, the great tower rises from behind the principal elevation of the 
town hall, and diis Is also the case at Veere, nearby. By association it 
is permissible to relate such works to the masterly facade of the Doge’s 
Palace, Venice, the triumph of Pietro Lombardo, in the late fourteenth 
century. Til ere is also a dose affinity between the mediaeval town hall 
and buildings such as the Mercanzia at Bologna. 

This brief' summary of Gothic architecture attempts to illustrate the 
freedom and vivadty of the art. The differences in the development 
from everything that preceded or succeeded it must strike every student. 
At all periods the ablest designers and craftsmen concentrated their 
energies on expression of structure. In the main it was the outcome of 
religious fervour which visualized pictorial effects, often independent 
of structural requirements. Gothic art was ever searching for innova¬ 
tions until time brought the inevitable reaction. 

In any survey of medieval art priority is due to France and England. 
In both countries, during three centuries, the art of architecture as then 
developed can be seen at its best. Here, too, are exemplified, in works 
of permanent value as national monuments, principles established and 
followed by a great succession of mediaeval builders, / 

The structure of any of the French cathedrals which developed from 
the great churches of the Romanesque period directs attention to the 
observance of first principles of geometry and proportion. 

The plan of Notre Dame is selected as being typical of changes in 
arrangement as well as foreshadowing developments which followed 
in other buildings at a much later period. The nave is unusually wide 
and Is supported by double aisles; die transepts are comparatively short. 
Chapels were formed later between the deeply recessed buttresses. The 
chancel which rounds off the plan is not only the earliest in France hut 
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intentionally continues the symmetrical arrangement of the phn. What 
ii indeed remarkable, considering the perfection of the detail, is that the 
whole of the work was completed early in the thirteenth century. The 
western front, added slightly later, has a severe character pertaining more 
to die Romanesque from whence it is derived than to the freer expression 
of Gothic, Of one thing the student can be certain, and that is that 
this building provided the model for other and later churches in France. 

The western front has three deeply recessed doorways marking 
externally the position of the central nave and double aisles, the 
analogy in this case to the narthex of the destroyed Abbey Church of 
Cltiny being convincing. Rut the glory of the west front is die wheel 
window, forty-two feet in diameter, balanced by coupled windows. 
The impressive scale of the sombre twin towers, one slightly narrower 
than the other, linked by the open arcaded screen above the wheel window, 
is enhanced by the horizontal sculptured band of statues of die Kings 
of France. From between the towers of the west front the delicate 
fliche forms a point of interest. If the wes tern aspect of Notre Dame is 
monumental and sombre, the view of the ensemble from the south-east, 
with the elegant flying buttresses and the intricacy of gables, pinnacles 
and contrasting towers, forms an entrancing silhouette. From the 
development of structural principles and predetermined arrangement of 
plan in the formation of Gothic architecture, can be deduced die principle 
of esthetic contrast as applied to the treatment of the exteriors of the 
later cathedrals. The west front ot RJieims, inspired beyond doubt by 
the treatment oi Notre Dame, consists oi a frontispiece which masks the 
nave and aisles. Here die Gothic theme has changed from the quasi- 
classical character of the front of None Dame and has become soaring 
and exuberant. It is, however, the plan that should be noticed as repre^ 
sentariveof die change in internal arrangement. Asregards its purpose as 
the Coronation church of France, and for the development of ritual, 
changes became necessary. The eastern half of the plan was broadened 
and became an extension of the nave with double aisles including the 
transepts. The apsidal eastern end was developed as a chevet of five 
chapels. 1 Roth the plans of Chartres and of Amiens exhibit the same 
generous treatment in the eastern portion. As the subject is investi¬ 
gated it becomes dear that the French mediaeval architects, realising the 

Me is said that the design of this cathedral inspired the plan of Westminster 
Abbey, 
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importance of the plan as a pattern, strove to differentiate between the 
foot, namely, the western narthex, and the head of the plan, the chevet. 
Tliat the effect of an internal climax was understood is not only character¬ 
istic of the practice of the time, but demonstrates the profound skill of 
the designers and the extent to which they had profited by a study of 
precedent. 

Externally the treatment of Amiens Cathedral, built by Robert de 
Luzarches in the second half of die thirteenth century, is something' much 
more advanced* The west front, for example, departs both from the 
treatment of Notre Dame, Paris, and of the Cathedral of Rheims. The 
western tow r ers of Amiens are smaller by comparison with those of die 
two latter cathedrals, and unequal in dimensions and height. Here is 
demonstrated the principle of asymmetrical balance. The general view 
of die cathedral from the south-west stresses the importance of the 
transept and the fleche* From die south-east the chevet and the flying 
buttresses combine with die fltkzhe to form a pyramidal grouping, the 
western towers being lost to view. 

The choir and transepts of Beauvais, the most adventurous work of 
die Middle Ages, represent the limits of structural skill of the time. 
The great height of die interior, rising as it does to 157 feet 6 inches from 
the pavement, was attained by a system of Iron tie rods and a permanent 
stone scaffolding of flying buttresses in three tiers. The plan of the 
chevet consists of seven chapels, the external divisions of which are 
articulated vertically and carried back to the wall of die choir by the 
flying buttresses. Thus the vault thrust is met at the proper points and 
counteracted. The structural weakness which exists between the 
vertical buttresses is met by the presence of horizontal tie rods. 
No other building in France expresses architectural daring in quite the 
same way. 

Among the lesser buildings erected during the thirteenth century 
La Sainte Chapelle, Paris, is typical of the perfection then sought and 
attained. The design contains all the attributes of a great cathedral in 
miniature. The western front has twin tourellcs, a rose window and a 
two-storeyed portal. The nave is expressed hreraUy by buttresses with 
windows finished widi gables* the pyramidal grouping and oneness of 
the ensemble being accentuated by the flfehe in the centre of the pitched 
roof. La Sainte Chapelle has a richly vaulted crypt, an apsidal east end 
and a high stone vaulted roof. Both internally and externally this gem 
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of French mediaeval architecture is an epitome of the perfection of 
Gothic on a diminutive scale. 

The remaining Gothic cathedrals of the thirteenth century include 
Strasbourg with its splendid western front and openwork spire; Rouen 
with its three towers, Comances, noted for the two western towers and 
spires and the octagonal lantern over the crossing of nave and transepts, 
and the fortress Cathedral Church at Albi. 

In this example the nave, which is nearly sixty feet in width, gives the 
impression of a lofty vaulted hall. The apsidal eastern end is expressed 
externally by five totirelles of circular form which contrast with die semi- 
octagonal intermediate forms of the wall and window s between them. 
The chapels which surround the east end are formed between the 
internal buttresses. 

The Gothic architecture of France covers three hundred and fiftv 
years. It has been divided into three groups: (a) Primaire or Gothique a 
Lancettes; (£) Secondaire or Rayonnant; (c) Tertiaire or Flamboyant, 
The unique character of the style expressed in the building of cathedrals 
and churches focuses attention not only upon the extraordinary skill of 
the mediaeval builders, but also explains the existence of great designers, 
who follow r ed acknowledged systems of building. 

An understanding of the evolution by gradual stages of the principles 
which converted die Roman basilica into the great church of die Roman¬ 
esque period and in slow time evolved the perfected Gothic cathedral is 
essential. Hie development of a cellular system, controlled by geometry, 
made it possible for piers and vaults to soar even higher. Statues and 
ornament became more delicate and more apposite; glass and decoration 
mom colourful. The theory of repetitive unity contrasted by bold 
variations led in time to that dignity and grandeur of conception which is 
the glory of French Gothic architecture. To understand the intricacy 
and interest of French mediaeval life implies study of the national 
monuments and the towns in which they stand. 

So far the object of this section has been to enquire into the principles 
which underlie Gothic architecture and to 5Hess the importance of the 
contribution made by France from A.D* u^o to 1500, 

For various reasons the contemporary development of the art in 
England, although to some extent parallel with that followed in France, 
assumed a different character. This difference consists chiefly of 
changes in the treatment of vaulting, buttresses, mouldings and ornament, 
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That this was due to the insularity of the English, despite intercourse with 
France and the employment of foreign masons and architects^ is well 
known. But, as was the case in France, the Romanesque style eventually 
gave place to the purely Gothic and led to great variety in the planning 
and grouping of English cathedrals and churches. There is another 
di (Terence, and that is the smaller scale of the English buildings A proper 
understanding of Gothic architecture in both countries will explain the 
differences that exist between the two expressions, at once so similar in 
principle and so different In handling and detail* As in France, English 
Gothic divides into three sections: (a) Early English developed from the 
Norman or Romanesque; (£) Decorated, a more voluptuous version 
of the early geometrical style; (c) Perpendicular, in which extreme verti- 
cality is contrasted with the horizontal!ty of arches and vaulting. 

As already mentioned, the vaulting of the nave of Durham Cathedral 
marks the point of departure from the Romanesque to the Gothic. In 
this we have the earliest example of the principle of the pointed arch 
applied to the building of a high vault over a wide space. The limit of 
unit design, that is to say the width of a bay, had been demonstrated as 
early as 1077 at St. Albans, and the principle of repetition of the unit had 
been extended to the naves of Durham, Canterbury, Ely, Peterborough, 
Southwell, Winchester and Gloucester. The proportions of die bay 
unit were now to be changed in such a manner that the resulting lightness 
of construction became a source of wonder. This was due to the uni¬ 
versal adoption of die pointed arch, w hich not only increased the dimen¬ 
sions of the clerestory windows, but made possible die vaulting of 
irregular a* well as regular compartments. Cathedrals not only became 
lighter in point of construction,, but admitted of wider glazing between 
the compound piers. One of the finest examples of the change that was 
followed is evidenced in the treatment of the trifortum at Westminster 
and the choir of Lincoln Cathedral (ujf, 12S0). 

Another point of divergence between French and English Gothic 1$ 
found in the rectangular type of plan common to most English cathedrals, 
with the exception of Westminster Abbey, which was inspired by the 
plan of Rheims. 

The plan of Salisbury, built almost entirely in die thirteenth century, is 
long and narrow. The east end is square. The main transepts inter¬ 
secting the crossing provide four points of support for a central tower, 
the chief feature of English cathedrals. The double transept previously 
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mentioned was designed for additional altars and chapels. Here at 
Salisbury is to be seen a treatment entirely different from that of the 
French clievet, but one not devoid of an interest of its own. The 
principle of the double transept can also be seen at Canterbury and at 
Lincoln. Another difference in point of purity of style exists in die fact 
that whereas French cathedrals are genuinely of one date with slight 
variations, English cathedrals, on the other hand, are the product of 
centuries and exhibit clianges of style which by happy expedient are made 
to harmonize very pleasantly. Salisbury, however, is the exception, 
although even in this case the external pyramidal grouping is due to die 
fine early fourteenth-century spire. The striking contrast that is to be 
found between French and English planning is due in the latter case to 
English cathedrals being situated in the seclusion of a dose and forming 
part ol a group of monastic buildings. Not only were the cloisters 
planned to be used as working places for the monks, but they were 
designed as architectural attributes to enhance the external massing of the 
cathedra] as at Salisbury and Wells. With the exception of Old Sl Paul's 
Cathedral, London, the English cathedral was not the centre of civic life. 

In England the medieval architects and the ecclesiastical authorities 
determined on great length for internal vistas. The height of the 
vault was kept comparatively low, Westminster Abbey being die 
exception. In the Utter case die vault is one hundred feet above the 
pavement and the interior more nearly approaches French examples. 
The nature of English services and ritual did not call for the same number 
of chapels and subsidiary altars as was the case on the Continent. In 
England die transepts of cathedrals project considerably. The chief 
characteristic, however, is the central tower, which begins with the 
magnificent Norman example at St. Albans and is seen in the full glory of 
development at York, Lincoln, Canterbury and Wells. Salisbury, 
Norwich, Lichfield and Chichester provide the novelty of central towers 
crowned with spires. The wooden spire of Old St. Paul’s rose to a 
height of five hundred and twenty feet above the pavement. 

The development of the unit or bay system in the design of cathedrals 
and parish churches led naturally to perfection of window treatment. 
Thus, the introduction of arcading for the triformm at Westminster in 
the thirteenth century, and the elaborate double tracery for the clerestory 
of the angel choir, Lincoln, show the efforts made to perfect the 
sequential treatment of interiors, both horizontally and vertically. The 
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principle of contrast between horizontal and vertical subdivisions was 
also emphasized by the difference of proportion between nave, arcade, 
trjforiwn and clerestory. By comparison with French cathedrals of 
similar character, the English examples are smaller, but in the majority 
of cases arc no less graceful and complete. It is in the beauty of the 
tracery, the contour of the mouldings and the interest of the carving, no 
less than in the cliaracter of the fitments, that English Gothic pvH s 
A mong the characteristics of Early English Gothic, a.d. i 189-1307, 
are die narrow lancet windows, the projecting buttresses, finished with' 
pinnacles, and the steeply pitched roofs over nave and aisles, as at the 
lemple Church, London. The simplicity of masonry and outline, the 
delicacy of the ornament, the panelled vaulting with diagonal ribs are also 
outstanding features. At Salisbury, Lincoln, Westminster and Wells 
the Early English style can be seen at its best; such splendid fragments as 
the nave of West Walton Church, Norfolk, and the western bays of 
hast ow Church, Bedfordshire, are among the most perfect minor examples, 
i he Decorated period, A.D. 1307-1377, represents a natural develop¬ 
ment of the earlier manner with a more voluptuous handling of detail 
and ornament. Geometrical and curvilinear tracery with a preference 
for ogival forms distinguishes the design of windows. The gradual 
increase m scale of the clerestory and the subordination of the triforium 
led naturally to improvement in the development of more intricate and 
decorative Stella vaulting. These developments can best he seen at 
Exeter and Bristol cathedrals. It is generally acknowledged that the 
hnesi expressions of the Decorated style exist in the Lady Chapel at Elv 
and the west front of York Minster. At this period, 1310-1370 arcadS 
were ennched with canopies of ogival form, windows were increased in 
width and scope was given for stained glass. In die third division the 
Perpond.cuLr period, A. D . .377-15,0, venial linos M predomiLu 
1 his phase should be compared with that of the French flamboyant with 
which it is parallel, but the insular character of Perpendicular architecture 
IS unique. The new expression, which is so entirely English, is best 
studied m the vaulting systems, the window tracery', and in the case of 
parish churches the elaborate woodwork of roofs, screens and fitments 
Die fan formations, which are the main characteristics, resulted from 
attempt to aim at absolute symmetry in the setting out of a stone vault 
his led to the adoption of a flat structural curve which forms the bask 
member of fan vaulting. Although this member is not apparent to the 
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eye, its purpose can be studied from the formation of the vault at the roof 
level. St. George's Chapel window, Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
Westminster, and King's College Chapel, Cambridge, are outstanding 
models. In effect, tlic span of die vault between the enclosing walls is 
reduced by the fan-shaped supporting brackets or corbels on which the 
ribs are worked. At Westminster the panelled stone pendants act as 
internal counterweights. The introduction of heavy projecting but¬ 
tresses on die external walls, with stone pinnacles or carved beasts forming 
additional counterthrusts, as at St, George’s Chapel, Windsor, mark 
another stage in this form of design. In many churches the richness of 
traceried windows and of the panelled surfaces of the vaults is transferred 
to wall surfaces, which are panelled both internally and externally. The 
west front of Winchester, which dates from the late fourteenth century, 
is a case in point, one of the finest examples in miniature being the 
porch which forms the central feature of the west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral. The evidence shows that this porch was built to strengthen 
the piers of the earlier work. The tendency to reproduce the characteris¬ 
tics of great buildings to a smaller scale is evidenced in such examples as 
the Grammar School at Higham Ferrers, and in church porches with 
priests* rooms or schoolrooms over, as in the case of the porch on the 
south side of St, Peter’s Church, Oxford. 

The elaboration of timber roofs, already mentioned, is another charac¬ 
teristic of architecture of the Perpendicular Period. The finest specimens 
are found in the parish churches of Fast Anglia; corroboration of this 
statement will be found in the design of the roof over the nave and 
chancel of St. Stephen’s Church, Norwich. This roof, consisting of 
sixteen bays, relies for effect on the repetition of the hammer beam 
trusses with infillings of vertical tracery, panelled cornices and enriched 
scantlings. Other examples include the double hammer beam roof at 
Knapton, Norfolk, and the beam roofs of the type of that over die 
Trinity Chapel, Cirencester. 

During four centuries French and English Gothic architecture formed 
the main source of inspiration for the mediaeval art of Europe, which, 
while following the great exemplars of both countries, indulged in minor 
regional variations. 

Mediaeval architecture, essentially the art of the Western Christian 
Church, owes its strength and beauty to the emulation of the guilds and 
corporations of dries. It arise under the patronage and direction of the 
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Church, and its story cannot be separated from that of the period, which 
witnessed its rise. In its highest as well as its humblest moods, it is an 
expression of unanimity of thought allied to the finest craftsmanship. 
The lace-like transparencies, the ornate traceried windows, die soaring 
spires and pinnacled buttresses are witnesses to the triumph of mind over 
material. 
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Chapter 4 

THE RENAISSANCE IN EUROPE 


T he causes to which that great intellectual and esthetic movement, 
the Renaissance, is attributed are complex The efforts to unite 
Christendom under one authority, Pope or Emperor, had not been 
successful, the Church had already lost hold on the imagination of her 
sincerest votaries* The Crusades, which had failed in their primary 
purpose, had engendered conditions favourable to the revival of 
culture. Contact with the Near East, and particularly Byzantium, 
did much to encourage interest in antiquity. Classical knowledge, 
which had languished in monastic centres, was now brought nearer to 
the level of the people. There was already a wave of migration from 
Constantinople to Italy before the last vestiges of Hellenism succumbed 
to the onslaught of the conquering Turk. Broadly speaking, Byzantine 
Art culture was the primary influence that set things moving once more 
in a classical direction. It wus essentially a Western movement but the 
Renaissance in architecture was definitely a return to antique plastic 
forms. Innumerable masterpieces of early classical art were brought to 
light and studied. 

The art of architecture, therefore, was directed back to a study of 
precedent and example. Henceforward design was to be the outcome 
of conscious study and the adaptation of lilstorical elements to new 
problems. It was inevitable that the new learning should be employed 
to modify the outward expression of buildings erected within the frame 
of traditional or local conditions. But the great artists and architects of 
the Italian Renaissance were something more than imitators, they were 
men of genius able to mould ideas to their own individual purposes. 

The cradling place of the Renaissance was Northern Italy, where 
existing structures provided scope for fresh experiments* The selection of 
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EARLY ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
The Duomo. Florence 


(Filippo Brunelleschi, Anhiieti) 

This early application of tJie principle of the dome to an existing medisvnl buildinE 
involved the employment of vaulted ribs. The internal and externa! silhouettes are 
identical. 
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the great crowning cornice in place of a wooden eaves, as at Coccaglio, 
marks the change that took place between die simpler facades of Pisa 
and the magnificence of the astytar Palazzi of Florence. The characteri¬ 
zation of the three schools, Florence, Rome and Venice, can be sum- 
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The Pazzi Chapel Sr, Prmo in Montorio 

(Filippo BairtELLESCHl, Archltaci) (Bramante, Architect) 

Types of small buildings showing the development of the dome. Both buildings 
are important links in the realization of MiriiekngdD's triumph at St* Pcter p s T Rome* 
Both show early treatment of ihe: double dome. 


manned as follows. In Florence the development of place facades 
with surface treatments of graduated masonry, also the retention of semi¬ 
circular headed windows reminiscent of the style of Lombardy, arc 
prominent features. For emphasizing the horizontal divisions string 
courses were introduced, the whole facade being unified by a huge 
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crowning cornice, the dimensions of which ranged from one-twelfth to 
one-fifteenth of the total height. The next development was the intro¬ 
duction of flat pilasters as ornamental features. The theory of the heavy 
rustication was no doubt inspired by the rugged masonry of die Aqua 
Claudia, while the pilasters echoed the external vertical di visioning of 
the Colosseum, the principle being the adjustment of the hori¬ 
zontal divisions, floor by floor, and the rhythmic repetition of windows 
of similar form. Nor must the sympathy of shapes between the 
fenestration of each level of the facade be forgotten. 

These changes could never have been effected but for the migration 
of Florentine architects to Rome and their enthusiasm for die ruins of 
classical buildings. If palaces of the scale of die Pitd and of the Strozzi 
evidence the aim of the architect to convey the dignity of civic art, die 
conception of the great cupola at Florence is even more sublime; From 
this sprang into being the most satisfying contribution of the late 
Renaissance, the dome of St. Peter's, Rome, and its attendant imitations. 

The Pazzi chapel had been designed by Brunelleschi in L410, and herein 
is to be seen one of the earliest examples on the small scale of the adoption 
of the cupola for pictorial effect. Henceforth the design of European 
buildings will not be entirely the outcome of necessity nor the literal 
exposition of structure, as was the case in the dome at Florence. The 
influence of classical models was manifested mainly in Rome, where the 
study of die orders initiated the various combinations of columns and 
pilaster for elevations, culminating in the introduction of the great 
order and tbe formulation of exact rules, In the design of the Can- 
cdlaria two principles are to be observed. The first concerns the 
outward expression of the floor levels by cornices and mouldings 
and the vertical subdivisioning by means of coupled pilasters from 
the first and second storeys. In this application of an ordonnance 
is displayed the acumen of Bramante, who invented a vertical disposition 
of contrasts. The second principle connotes the introduction of 
superimposed arcades, on the Lombardic model inspired by Brunelleschi ; 
tile arches resting directly on the capitals of the granite columns without 
die intervention of dosserets. The art of contemporary architecture 
was therefore developed mainly on the study of design in the treatment 
of facades. The rules formulated by Alberti were codified by Vignola, 
expanded by Palladio and such others as Scrlio and Scamoxri, It is 
significant that the main theme of these literary aspects of architectural 
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P.ALA .IZO StHOZZI, I4S9 

Expression of floors 
in elevation crowned by 
a glam cornice- Astylar 
treatment acecnuiaied by 
repetition of windows. 


Palazzo MASsrwi, ^ig 

Expression of ground- 
floor storey by a 
columned portico de¬ 
manded by rcqmnrmems 
of plan. 


Casa hel Diavolq* 
Vicenza* 

Vertical expression 
dominant* The gian i 
order placed on a 
pedestal is repeated to 
frame the fenestration. 
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scholarship centred upon die proportions and application of the orders 
and classical features. Another factor which favoured architecture in 
the early Cinquecento was the peace that followed the wars of the 
Papacy. With the translation of the writings of Vitruvius into Italian 
By Cesariano in 1521, and the fully illustrated edition of 15:67, there 
ensued an exaggerated view of the importance of dogmadsm in classical 
design. In the meantime plans were subjective to elevations. 

In the Palazzo Mass! mi in Rome can be seen the application of classical 
principles in design which, although derived from antique precedents, 
have been completely subordinated to the genius of Peruzzi. The plan 
of die two houses, designed for the brothers Angelo and Pietro Massimi, 
while marking an achievement in planning skill, embodies the principle 
of the comic or open space, surrounded by rooms and derived from the 
Roman atrium. This principle of planning is to be seen on a larger 
scale in the plm of the Farnese Palace, The principal facade of the 
Massimi Palace is not only distinguished for its restrained detail, but for 
the remarkable structural integrity of the components. It is evident that 
the Doric order is introduced not only as a screen to the vestibule, but to 
serve as a support to the superstructure. The proportions of the 
ordonnance to this devadon are successful by reason of the distinct 
division between the lower pan, which includes the order, and the 
predominant surface above die piano nobile and the private apartments. 
The crowning comice recalls the manner of the earlier architects of 
Florence, while the use of the Doric order for the ground storey presages 
the masculine directness of the work of the school of Michelangelo. 
The Massimi Palace, in the accomplished proportioning of void to solid, 
no less than in the Hellenic character of die detail, constitutes a striking 
example of academic scholarship. The building in its simplicity is the 
culminating point of the pure Renaissance previous to the change 
towards greater variety in eomposirion, The regard in which this 
design was held is to be seen in the treatment of the elevadons of the 
Palazzo U ffizi at Florence by Vasari. In this latter building is evidenced 
the application once again of the principle where the use of an order is 
reserved for the lower floor supporting the astylar surface above. Here 
the parallel ends, for the Uffizi in its vaster dimensions and architectural 
incidents includes as its crowning feature an open loggia. It is interest¬ 
ing to notice that practically all public buildings of the Italian Renaissance 
include the loggia as a predominant feature, though differendy treated 
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in Venice, Vicenza at Rome. On analysis, the facades of the Uffizi are 
found to rely on the repetition of a carefully studied bay** This parti¬ 
cular building lias been taken as exemplifying the progress of academic 
study in design during die fifteenth and sixteenth centuries* It has 
been endeavoured to show that the technique of Alberti, Raphael, 
Pemzzi and Michelangelo resulted in formal conventions through 
slow experimentation. 

If Vasari's contribudon represents the enlargement of the themes of 
the high Renaissance, die designs of Palladio have a grace resulting 
from a different reaction to antique and contemporary examples. It is 
the arcuations of the old Roman structures and the giant order favoured 
by Michelangelo tliat form the basis of Palladio's designs. The re- 
fronting of the Basilica at Vicenza occasioned the opportunity for the 
invention of the so-called PaUadian motive; in other words, the combin¬ 
ing of die arch with the column cm novel lines. 

This example on an extended scale of die superimposed loggia unified 
by die sympathetic fusion of two storeys with the scholarly superimpo¬ 
sition of the Doric and Ionic orders forms a splendid contrast of vertical 
a nd 1 Horizontal subdivisi o ns. The breaks over the entablature are jusii tied 
as structural accents, and the contracting of die angle bays for strength 
proves the architect to have been a master of composition. The effect 
of the design, however, would have been improved had it included a 
low-stepped podium. In the designs of Vignola can be seen another 
facet of the academic movement which relied on systems of documenta¬ 
tion and esthetic theories- It is also dear that Vignola was inspired by 
die work of Peruzzi* The imaginative handling of the pentagonal 
castle of Caprarola, built in 1 5 50, is his most original contribution. His 
forte was planning for perspective effects, aided by geometrical forms* 

The progress of the Renaissance m Venice was due to die great 
Venetian families who acted as patrons to all artbrs. The Palazzo 
Comaro Spinelli shows the persistence of the type of Godiic 
structure and the application of a classical veneer. In die design 
of the Palazzo Vendramim by Pietro Lombardo the horizontal and 
vertical subdivisions indicate how far classicism had advanced in 
Venice towards the end of the fifteenth century. The grouping of the 
windows, determined by the position of the great haU on the first floor, 
records a purely local condition; the tracery alone has assumed a classical 
1 As may be setn from the illustrations* 
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character. Later on, under the influence of Sansovino, the architect of 
the Libraria Vecehta and the Loggetta, Venetian palaces gained the 
dignity of the Palazzo Comaro Della Ca' Grande, in which the rusticated 
basement storey forms the prominent feature, while the tipper floors are 
equally divided. The penultimate development of the pahees in 
Venice is formulated in the Palazzo Pesaro by Longhena, where the 
composition is similar. 



St. Piter’s, Rome 
(Michelangelo, Architect ) 

Hi* penmate development of die Larin Cross plan. The doable dome derived 
from Florae* and oilier Maniples now assumes full volume exiemaJIy and internally, 

Wlien, towards the dose of the sixteenth century, the Renaissance 
subsided into reaction, the Church was once more die paramount 
authority. To ecclesiastical domination was added the power of Spain 
and the interference of the foreigner. The cultural outlook was changed 
the result being rhat a new orientation was imposed upon art. There 
ensued an era of adventure in design which could not avoid being 
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extravagant. It becomes clear, therefore, that Italian society was 
endeavouring to meet new conditions and that the architects, painters and 
sculptors grasped the opportunities to be original. The success attend¬ 
ing their efforts is to be seen in those worts which modem writers 
designate Baroque, 


ITALIAN BAROQUE 

The SuraAOA* Turin The Church of the Madonna 

A grouping showing a three- Dl ^ lco 

part composition of central dome An experiment in curvilinear design 

with supporting campanLlL with an elliptical dome. 

A more definite explanation of the term ^Baroque 1 * includes all buildings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which embody free interpre¬ 
tation of classical forms and express dynamic modelling. It is signifi¬ 
cant that towards the close of the first academic period greater attention 
was paid to internal planning. The reaction against rigid adherence 
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to classical rules coincided with the demand for new churches, religious 
establishments and universities. Once more clerical patronage was 
exercised, and this rime spent its force in Venice, Turin, Milan and 
Genoa, 

In Rome the completion of Sl Peter’s by Carlo Madema and Bernini, 
and Santa Maria Maggiore by Rainaldi; in Venice, the church of Santa* 
Maria della Salute by Longhena, mark the changes. The new Chiesa 
Santa Agnese, by Borromini and Raimldi, at Rome, and the magnificently 
planned Santuano ot the Madonna di Vico, are typical examples of the 
new exuberance in architecture. 

The importance of the grand staircase in public buildings and private 
palaces had long been understood, but it was not until the seventeenth 
century that this feature became important enough to determine the 
external elevations of buildings. In the curious Baroque frontage of 
the Palazzo Carignano at Turin can be seen the ultimate expression of 
curvilinear ingenuity. The staircases which are so peculiar to the 
Genoese palaces were the outcome of the differences in levels on the 
various sites. These open pivotal features in the planning admit of 
splendid perspective effects, The imposition of monumental staircases 
implied large vestibules and landings j atmosphere in the plan was assured. 
When the later Genoese palaces were being built, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, their novel character attracted artists and architects 
from all pans of Europe. The measured studies made by Peter Paul 
Rubens were not without effect on contemporary European architecture, 
particularly in England* 

The principles underlying Baroque architecture are those associated 
with silhouettes and surface interest, the use of concave and convex walls, 
together with innumerable breaks in cornices and string cornices' 
Pediments are set one within the other, columns and pilasters are grouped 
to form compounds, with large cartouches, consoles, corbels and 
brackets. The resulting complexity produced effects of light and 
shade and endowed the buildings wit It convincing modelling. The 
architects were never at a loss to combine plain and decorated surfaces, 
nor did they fail to embellish their works with appropriate sculpture' 
Such extravagances as exaggerated arabesques, twisted columns, broken 
pediments and scrolls formed features in the lesser works and furniture - 
one of die most notable examples being the design by Bernini, of the 
Great Baldachino in St. Peter’s. A further departure from the academic 
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attaches to the design of ceilings, the plain wooden coffered treatments 
being superseded by painted plaster ceilings and coves in stucco, an 
example of which may be found in die Gastello del Valentino, in Turin- 
Chief among the main contributions, however, is the new grasp of 
external architectural composition, so original and vivacious, so fantastic 
yet so logical, which forms the basis of the Baroque, This new prin¬ 
ciple is that of grouped composition whereby a building is arranged 
in dominant and subordinate masses, with focal points of chief and 
minor interest and rhythmic progression of contrasting parts* both 
horizontally and vertically. Although it is true that during the early 
and middle periods of the Renaissance, fresh experiments had been 
made in elevations] composition, these had not proceeded to that degree 
of plasticity reserved to be the especial manner of die later architects. 

Pemzzi, Michelangelo and Vasari in dieir works showed how tentative 
architectural devisement had become. Both Vignola and Palladio 
developed austere and elegant submotifs and showed considerable 
ingenuity in the handling of masses. It was not, however, until die 
ardiitects of the later Renaissance became conscious of their own power 
to subordinate classicism to a preconceived disposition of form that 
novelty in composition was reached. 

In the design of the two churches facing the Piazza del Popolo, at Rome, 
the chief contrast is that of the pedinterned porticoes with the domical 
roofs and lanterns; each building rising from the level of the pavement 
into pyramidal effect, thereby illustrating the principle of twin masses 
arranged in juxtaposition. The slight difference in scale of the church 
oi Santa Maria del Miracoli over dm of Santa Maria di Monte Santo, 
together with variations in the details of the minor features, results in 
balanced equilibrium. It is valuable to no te Sir Christopher Wren's 
treatment of the twin domes at Greenwich Hospital, where exact repeti¬ 
tion of silhouette achieves a similar result. The design of die church of 
Santa Agnese, at Rome, demonstrates, not only the principle of interest 
in silhouette arising from three component masses, but also shows how 
important it is to observe the law of contrast. The quest for pictorial 
effects in the Baroque manner produced fantastic essays in architectural 
composition. The drawings by Giuseppe Bibiena led quite naturally 
to the realization of designs for monuments in which drapery and 
sculpture combine with architectural features. Finally, such works as 
Rossi's views of Rome, together widi the etchings by Piranesi, Yasi and 
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Rossini, and innumerable illustrated guide-books and woodcuts, pro¬ 
vided pictorial inspiration for architects and artists outside Italy. 

FRANCE 

Enquiry into the causes which changed the architecture of France at 
the dose of the fifteenth century reveals two facts of almost equal 
significance. Long before the actual forms of the Italian Renaissance 
were initiated in France there was already a reaction against Gothic. 
Latterly the invasion of Italy by the French in 1494 accentuated the 
developing appreciation for the Arts of Italy. While it is true that 
Italian artists were employed by the kings and the nobles to erect palaces 
and mansions, the evolution of French architecture towards a revived 
classicality would have ensued in die natural course of things if only by 
reason of the proximity of Italy and its works of art, the invention of 
printing and the general diffusion of learning. Those appearances, 
therefore, which are presented through the internal evidence of great 
edifices must be considered in relation to manifold associations of ideas, 
as well as resulting from lesser causes which combined to produce a great 
stylistic movement such as the French Renaissance indubitably became. 
As early as the fourteenth century the art of Siena lied been introduced 
into France by the French popes at Avignon. At a later date Italian 
inspiration is to be seen in the sculptured works. A different aspect is 
presented in the case of the architecture which for centuries had represented 
the supreme skill of master designers, schools of masons and expert 
craftsmen. 

Beginning, then, with these facts, it is evident that many issues, each 
and several in no small degree dependent the one on the other, operated 
to effect dianges which have proved peculiar to French architecture. 

French art of the sixteenth century began by being entirely different 
from the sources which inspired its earliest stages. In the springtime of 
the new movement old traditions were modified, old forms were allowed 
to persist; in fact, the Gothic skeleton in many cases was the frame upon 
which the newer upholstery was displayed. It was in truth the com¬ 
promise between the sturdy methods of the French builders and the 
lighter essays of the Italian “ architect decorator " that evolved the grace¬ 
ful interest of Amboise and Ecouen. At Chpteaudun the mass of the 
structure is mediaeval, but the gentle impact of Renaissance detail in the 
form of pilasters and embellishments to the turret windows, and to 
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various subordinate features, enhances the ensemble. Asffi^Sff^style 
found favour, so the compromise between the retention of old structural 
forms and the addition of derived classical detail became less marked. 
The circular bastions, steep roofs enlivened by lucames, articulated stair¬ 
ways in masonry and wood, immense chimneys, pierced parapets and 
heavy string courses, had perforce to be retained until social customs 
found no further use for them. The Intricate design of Chamhord, built 
in 15 26, with its complexity of roof interest, shows how this compromise 
was allowed even at a time when exact symmetry was demanded in the 
balance of masses and minor parts. The rectilinear treatment of windows 
divided by mullions and transomes, as in the elevation of the bouse of 
Agnes Sore I at Orleans, indicates the suppression of Gothic detail and 
tracery. The open staircase at Blois, so often referred to as a triumph 
of the skill of the sixteenth-century architect, owes the very spirit of its 
conception to medieval adventure under almost identical conditions. 

The fact that the architects could point to the greatest of medieval 
buildings as being French gave force to their own skilful adaptations of 
classic. The mingling of Gothic with classical details gave rise quite 
naturally to a picturesque style, which, while revealing its medieval basis, 
belongs quite definitely to the new spirit of sixteenth-century Europe. 
Many features reminiscent of the native tradition w ere retained, or were 
used as motifs on which to display classical ornament. It was natural, 
too, for the Renaissance forms to be introduced in lesser buildings, such 
as private chapels, as well as smaller features in churches and cathedrals. 
In this way the design of screens, of choir stalls and of reredoses, under¬ 
went gradual change, and the two styles. Gothic and Classic, became 
almost imperceptibly merged. In the design of new churches, of which 
St. Eustache, Paris, 1531, is an outstanding example, the principles of the 
structure are Gothic and the system of ribbed vaulting is unchanged. Ex¬ 
ternally the faces of the buttresses are enriched with pilasters. Tlirougb- 
out the sixteenth century, apart from the Chateaux of the Loire, the chief 
contribution to the French Renaissance seems to have been the latge 
number of town and country houses in which classic elements form pan 
of the composition. This period of experiment with classical detail, 
more or less pure in its derivation, could not fail to produce buildings of 
great interest and picturesque charm. It is clear also that each experi¬ 
ment added to the estimation in which the growing style was held by 
each successive group of architects and patrons. Society in France 
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towards the end of the sixteenth century became more appreciative of 
the value of the Italian Renaissance. The thawing streams from Italv 
had flowed over the fair surface of the land and had given new life to 
her social culture. The great improvements accompanying the stabi¬ 
lizing of law and order under Henri Quatre gave opportunity for the 
encouragement of taste and scope for the newer type of learned architect 
who now entered the lists. Androuet du Cerceau, who formulated 
new theories of planning, Philibert de TOrme, who furthered a study of 
structure and invented the French Doric order } were succeeded by the 
famous Salomon de Brosse* the architect of die Luxembouig. 

In the design of the commanding gateway to this palace w T e have the 
termination of the first style of the early Renaissance in France* This 
particular feature Is not only a contribution to the historical motifs for 
which the sixteenth century is justly famed, but it recalls Primatkdo's 
influence, and shows how the Italian spirit of composition had been 
accepted, modified and adapted by French genius. 

During die seventeenth century, following the wise policy of Henri 
Quatre and his minister Sully, greater attention was given to civic an, 
and this was not without an effect on the design of public buildings and 
the layout of squares and gardens. Both Richelieu and Mazarin extended 
this policy of encouragement. The success of the reign of Louis XW, 
therefore, owed much to the wisdom and foresight of these able statesmen 
and the artists they patronized. 

Reverting to Salomon de Brussels designs for the elevations of the 
Luxembourg, the contrast of horizontal widi vertical components 
obtained through the super imposition of two orders, although striking 
in Itself, gains much by the weighty appearance imparted by the rustica¬ 
tions. The introduction of coupled columns and pilasters as frames to 
arched openings foreshadows a treatment which forms pari of the French 
classical tradition to the end of the eighteenth century. The evidence 
offered by the domed gateway seems to establish one of the most im¬ 
portant links in the chain of domed buildings, extending from the first 
essays by Priniaticdo to the Valois Mausoleum, and, later on to the dirce 
domed churches of Paris, namely, the Val de Grace, the Snrbonne and 
the Iiwalides* Of this latter series the dome of the Invalided, built from 
the design of Jules Hardouin Mansart, is by far the most successful. 
The impression b that the context is pyramidal and, moreover, the mass 
appears stilted from the base, thereby ensuring an effect of dominance. 
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The section through the three domes, Inner, middle and the external 
skin, should be compared to the section through Wren’s design for St. 
Paul's, which antedates the French example. , 

So far as a study of the domestic architecture can guide us, we find 
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The Luxembourg, Paris 
(Salomon de Bnosst.,, Atekitcet) 

The pavilion eroumog iicecnmited by the domed gateway at die oenur expresses 
tltree staged of French archneeime* namely, the steep medieval roaf, the advent of 
the dome and finally the unification of the external composition bv sympathetic 
treatment of die pilasters and mstlmriotis- 


in the work of Le Merrier two fundamental principles, namely, symmetry 
and repetition, typified by his designs for the town and Chateau of 
Richelieu- In all the works by the elder Mansart, such as the Chateau of 
Maisons, also ihe Chateau of Vaux le Vicomte by Le Vau, studied corn- 
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FRENCH RENAISSANCE 
A, The Invalided, Paris. B. The Pantheon, Pauls 

In both raseg the dome is designed for external silhouette. The dissociation of 
external From internal effect demanded ingenuity of construction,, hence the adoption 
of the intermediate stabilizing shell. 

But this very observance of tradition gave rise to a new method of 
composition which, while it allowed a dominant feature to be detached, 
also admitted of an increase of verrieality. In the design of the Chateau 
of Maisons the grouping of the steep roofs is carried one stage nearer 
homogeneity, although the side wings are roofed independently of the 
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position is the keynote. At Vans le Vicomte the elliptical salon is 
expressed verricaUy and becomes domical at its junction with the steeply 
pitched roofs of the wings from which it is detached* In this solution is 
to be seen a continuation of the earlier manner of the French Renai^tui^i; 
^-<iw» ut^ed that each pavilion block should be roofed separately. 
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centre group. Arising out of these and similar experiments in roofing, 
the mansard roof, with its many variants, became the most characteristic 
type- Following the traditions of the epoch Louis XIII, when* for 
reasons of economy, brick and stone were employed for elevational 
treatments, many of the lesser Chateaux as well as th e street fronts of town 
mansions were designed in this manner* The building of the first por¬ 
tion of the Palace of Versailles offers the most perfect and most charming 
example of the successful commingling of brick and stone. Stone Is 



FRENCH RENAISSANCE 
The Palace of Versailles 

Thy avenue plan of the central group is developed through rite entourage 10 
embrace distant views. The dominance of the main axis is the principal theme in the 
compos] don. 

reserved for quoins at the angles, for vertical strips* for window trims* 
for bases, string courses and crowning cornices* The logic of tills 
mediod, as well as the retention of features such as corbels and consoles, 
can be braced to the deeply engrained regard for tradition inherited from 
the medieval carpenters and masons. 

Close examination of die famous examples of French architecture* 
evolved during the reign of Louis XIV* discovers some reaction against 
the steep roof and a further advance toward* die supremacy of the 
giant ordonnance* embracing two floors* At Versailles can be seen 
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the lengthy facade, lacing the Park, where nothing is permitted to 
interfere with the clear-cut monotony of the attic storey. Similar 
principles of composition were followed by Perrault in the design of the 
east front of the Louvre. Taking the widest possible view of the 
architecture of the French Renaissance at the turn of the seventeenth 



FRENCH RENAISSANCE 
The Louvn^ Paris 

Plan showing the complete development, ind tiding die sets of the Tuilerres. The 
prolongation of the domingr uses is a Feature. 'Die long elevation by Pen-auk dates 
mm riie period of Louts XIV + The Lniroducucm of a double colonnade at the 
level of the first floor marks ibe matured period and is without precedent. 
Grandeur of result is due 10 the repetition of the double columns and the maintenance 
of horizontal sOhmieiie. 

century, H can be said that the reason for its excellence was due to a very 
dose study of Roman precedent. The series of triumphal arches, of 
which the Porte Sl Denis and die Porte St. Martin and die Gate at 
Montpelier are representative, show the transposition from Roman to 
French, No study, however, could be deemed complete which does 
not refer to the designs of the ingenious Daniel Marot, or the authentic 
engravings of Perelle and Le Pautre. Neither should die works of die 
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French military engineers be overlooked. Their treatment of masonry 
for fortifications in particular led to improvements in die design of 
bridges and viaducts. In this regard the services of Sebastian Vauban, 
Marshal of France, are the most conspicuous. The fortresses of 
Landau and New Breisach, the rebuilding of the defences of 
Strasbourg, as well as the remodelling of over one hundred and fifty 
strongholds, not only proved his skill but endowed France with 
monumental works of military character. 

If we would understand the true spirit of the style of Louis XTV it 
should be considered as the expression of Art by the State for its own 
purpose, The masculinity inherent in the design of the great monu¬ 
ments and grandiose schemes of planning by the architects of this reign 
coincided with the dominance of a class in whom under die king the 
destiny of France was held. Classicism was at its peak, and the allied 
arts were developed in sympathy with the architecture. During the next 
reign the style lapsed into greater freedom of composition, curvilinear 
designs inspired by Oppenordt and Meissonier bordered on extravagance 
in the quest for novelty. These rococo tendencies, so skilfully inter¬ 
preted Ln the Place Stanislas at Nancy and in die early work of the 
celebrated architects, Gabriel and Louis, eventually gave place to a 
return to the dignity of the style of Louis XIV. The revived interest in 
antiquity arising out of the rediscovery of the Greek temples at Paestum, 
and of the buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, as well as the investi¬ 
gation of the Acropolis by the seventeenth-century archeologist Le Roy, 
affected the existing traditions, which Vere reinterpreted in a spirit more 
reverent to remote antiquity. In the design of the Pantheon is to be 
seen not only the last of the domed churches of the eighteenth century in 
Paris, but an attempt to interpret die grandeur of a Roman prototype in 
terms of the French vernacular. The style of Louis XVI not only con¬ 
served the old traditions, bur recognised the principles of architecture 
which a long series of architects had so ingeniously built up, principles 
embodying symmetry, rhythmical repetition, focal points of interest and 
homogeneity of ensemble. Above all, the style of Louis XVI owes 
much of its expression to the selection of mouldings and ornament. 
With such examples as the Petit Trianon at Versailles, built between the 
VKirs and 1768, die Monnaie in Paris by Antoine, and the dual 
compositions of the Place Louis XV, now the Place de la Concorde, we 
have all that is distinguished in this aspect of French architecture. In 
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such buildings as the Ecole Mihtaire is reflected that regard for the 
composition of masses in sequence, emphasized by the treatment of the 
roof, a system which began a century earlier with the pencils of Le Vau and 
Francois Mansart, The architects of the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century did not originate a new style of architecture* but they 
endowed the culminating period with examples of consummate grace. 
Here is shown the fruit of die academic discipline which embraced 
all French culture. 

The tendency of architecture for some years prior to the Revolution 
had inclined to coldness; this may be attributed to a too dose inter¬ 
pretation of classicism* In the works of the engineer Perronet* such as 
the famous bridge at Neuilly* there is evidence of acumen for structural 
devisement akin to that which inspired the designers of the great Roman 
cons tractions. We see the principle of repetition and the care given to 
the treatment of dressed masonry. But underlying the handling of the 
new engineering problems can be discerned the traditions implanted by 
Sebastian Vauban. In the lesser buildings* such as the old Ecole de 
Medecine by J. Gondoum* we have the principles of a pierced wall in the 
form of a double open colonnade with a central arched feature. In 
this case the composition h surmounted by a continuous attic storey. 
This design typifies the taste of the period of Louis XVI, in which 
austerity of grouping of component parts is relieved by bas-reliefs and 
architectural ornament at salient points. The framing of all decorative 
sub motives and ornamentation is a feature of this period. The em¬ 
ployment of wTOught-iron screens, such as the famous example to the 
41 Cour de Mai ” at the Palais de Justice, Paris* 1776, belongs to the 
official character of die later type of public buildings then in vogue. 
There is a further reason for the academic classicaJity of the architecture 
of the hue eighteenth century. This can be attributed to renewed in¬ 
terest in the antiquities of Rome, and also to the pictorial fantasies of such 
artists as Hubert Robert* At this time the plan of the theatre under¬ 
went modification. The fine example by Victor Louis at Bordeaux 
had demonstrated the advantage of a great vestibule and staircase 
occupying a space equal to that of the auditorium and the stage* 1 

Strict adherence to classical principles and the invention of formula 
for elevations in the schools resulted in a detachment of expression which 

1 A pbn destined J century later fu influence the design of the plan of the 
Opera in Paris. 
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can be seen in the elevation of the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux, the facade 
of Sl Sul pice, Paris, by Servandoni, and numerous other classical build¬ 
ings. Indeed, the architects in pursuit of abstract academic theories 
went far beyond the dictates of common sense. They sought to revive 
the actual letter of classicism and only succeeded in partially accommodat¬ 
ing its spirit. The true expression of the architecture of the period is 
connected with such delightfully free essays as the theatre at Amiens by 
J, Rousseau, built in So, and the Hotel des Monnaies, Paris, by 
Antoine, already mentioned. In the former example the character of the 
style attains its peak. In the latter the monumental quality is achieved. 
The facade to the river of the Hotel des Monnaies is composed of three 
masses, the central pavilion carries an ordonnance of six Ionic columns, 
placed on an arcuated podium, in which is formed the main entrance. The 
supporting wings, each three storeys in height, are distinguished by die 
severity of the rectangular fenestration. The sequence oi the windows, 
carried through the central feature, the contrast between the rusticated base 
and the plain ashlar masonry of the upper storey, relies on the dominance 
of the great console comice which ensures homogeneity and hinds the 
ensemble. The purpose of the architect to achieve the utmost monu¬ 
mental effect is to be seen not only in the handling of the projections, 
which are characteristically slight, but in the masterly treatment of the 
crowning attic at the centre of the fajade. In no other wise could the 
peculiar regard for academic procedure in architecture have been brought 
to such unqualified success, almost without exaggeration and without 
effort. The question arises, how was this supreme ability in design 
attained. The style was related to that evolved by the architects of the 
reign of Louis XIV; it inherited, moreover, the whole spirit of die 
French Renaissance (true, it imitated the sterner moods of Roman 
antiquity), but it was the difference in modelling that really mattered, and 
this difference was associated with correctness of expression. To under¬ 
stand the style of Louis XVI at its fullest, reference must again be 
made to Soufflot’s masterpiece, the Pantheon, Paris, In this case die 
architect attempted to surpass the design of the whole series of domed 
churches built hitherto. It was the beginning of the new outlook 
regarding giant scale, encouraged by die imaginative designs of 
Charles Nicolas Le Ddux, which led eventually to such an anachronism 
as the Church of the Madeleine. 

The change in the outward character of buildings that took place after 
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the Revolution, while disproving disruption of tradition, nevertheless 
brought about die cold formality amounting to nudism in design which 
became the style of the Empire. Yet this new manner on occasion 
could assume embellishments and bedizenments of great elegance* It 
could reflect fresh antiquarian tendencies, such as those made fashionable 
by the campaigns in Italy and Egypt. It became very largely the vehicle 
whereby the Napoleonic ideals in art were conveyed to almost every 
European country at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
likeness between the examples in Russia and those in Poland, Germany, 
Austria, Spain and Italy proclaims the genius of the French artists, 
particularly the fame of the architects Percier and Fontaine and die 
painter David, who led the classical group* 

It can be said that the style of the Empire has the dignity of military' 
officialdom* The report of the Commission appointed by Napoleon in 
18io to enquire into die state of the arts in France condemns the typically 
F rench school of Blonde!, expressed in terms of superimposed columns, 
projections, pavilions, pilasters and appurtenances, while bestowing 
praise for the transposition of architectural details from classical sources* 
The outcome of this command was a vogue for bare surfaces with few 
voids and decorated with imitations of classical statuary* The gradual 
elimination of the orders for facades coincides with the formal design by 
Chalgrm for the Arc de Triomphe. The series of designs for houses in 
the vicinity of Paris, illustrated by Kraft and his associates in a volume 
published at the period, shows an astonishing variety of types. It is, 
however, in the interior treatments, such as the beautiful apartments of 
Malmaison, Compi^gne, Fotuainbleau and the Louvre, that the Empire 
style is to be found in all its essentials* Mention must be made of the 
value of comprehensive design for street architecture, such as the Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, where simplicity of surface and the repetition of an 
elemental unit produce grandeur of effect. The style is distinguished 
for the vigour with which it emancipated itself from the pomposities of 
the annien regime* 

The classical ideals of the eighteenth century' had passed through 
various phases and had reflected the turmoil of social life at each stage* 
This long supremacy in turn was followed by the introduction of new 
materials, namely, cast iron and steel, which enlarged the scope of 
planning on the great scale. The influence of die Ecole des Beaux-Am 
now became paramount, and the tradition of nineteenth-century architect 
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uire in France was evolved. The new ruling laid stress on die study 
Roman planning. The publication, among other works, ^ Blouet s 
reconstruction of the Thermae of Caracalla and Daumet s study of the 
Palace of Diocletian, testify to the continuity of interest in the cbsstol 
principles of design. To understand the factors which attended the 
destinv of the art of arcliilecture in France during the last century it 
necessary to keep in mind the influence of the illustrated works no less 
than the learned treatises on arcliitecairal design sue i as i at y r 
fessor P. J. Guadet. The studies of the post-graduate students of the 
Villa Medici, and the interest aroused by the researches of \ toilet- e 

Due must also be taken into account. . . 

In the nineteenth century France expressed the truths of socta 
emancipation in civic and municipal improvements. Town planning 
on the great scale was instituted for the heart of cities. Schemes tar in 
advance of their time were initiated, such as the new boulevards in Pans, 
and the Prado and die Comiche at Marseilles. These and stmtbr essays 
were followed bv Baron Haussman’s scheme for Pans, the building o 
new bridges, harbours and docks, and the erection of railway stations. 
French architecture was ahead of that of every other country at the 
time, not only in the speculative work of the schools, hut also on the 
practical side. Then was accomplished that close association betweai 
architecture and engineering which has never been lost. Ofj ‘e p 
played by French architects in the intelligent evoluuon of architecture 
style towards modern architecture the foregoing is but a preamble. 

northern countries 

Very different was the process in Germany, where the new movement 
eventually extended mainly by reason of intercourse between die 
merchants of Augsburg at Venice in >thc late fifteenth century. 
first the sixteenth-century manner of Italy and Fiance w* 
in terms of heavy adaptation. Among the early examples the Casdc 
at Heidelberg denotes acceptance of the application o or trs 
die value of horizontal subdtvisioning m a storeyed bcade. I his 
building, strong in its influence, not only inspired the later work at 
Heidelberg, but doubtless familiarized classical features to 
mind. It is, however, in the works associated with the early seventeen! 
century that Germany arrived at a distinctive style of her own- In the 
design of the Rathaus at Bremen in t 6 n may be seen the Gothic 
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invested with classical details slightly French in suggestion. The 
Gewardhaus, Brunswick, 1592, reveals a frontispiece typical of the 
pyramidal treatment of gabled elevations; scrolls, terms and miniature 
obelisks form the terminations to the gabled portion, while horizontal 
divisions are underlined by cornices and string courses. The vertical 
divisions of pilasters and terminal figures are reminiscent of the style of 
Henri Quatre. The predilection for horizontal lines in elevations, which 
is so characteristic of the earlier buildings, recalls the lines of timber 
structures. There is perhaps no finer example than the facade of the 
Gymnasium, Bank Plaz, Brunswick. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century contact wi th I taly in matters of art became more certain, and in 
no case is this shown with greater force than in the design of the Rathaus 
at Augsburg, 1615; here is to be seen an adaptation of the Palazzo motif 
of the Roman Renaissance School. 

In most of the ancient tow r n halls of Germany the steep-pitched roof 
of mediaeval tradition is retained, and the classical elements are con¬ 
spicuous in the form of cornices, columns and crudely sculptured ter minal 
figures. The horizontal treatment of the gable ends in a series of steps 
led .to the invention of scrolled terminations; these, when repeated in 
series, are contrasted with obelisks. Such designs constitute the main 
mo rives of the early German Renaissance. So far the style, based on 
Gothic, and mildly inspired by die art of con tern porarv France, erred 
on the side of excessive elaboration of surface and of parts. The style 
was experimental, but the picturesque quality was not merely accidental, 
as is shown in die treatment of the loggia of the Rathaus at Cologne. 
In this case the motif has obviously been inspired from a Venetian 
model- One of the finest examples among die lesser town balls is that 
of Heilbromt, die chief feature of die design being the accommodation 
of a great clock and cupola as an integral part of the main elevation. It 
is clear that the steep roof was retained as a traditional necessary feature. 
The design of the churches, on the other hand, progressed from the 
German Gothic type, such as die Marien Kirche, Wolfenhiittel, in 
which classical features are concentrated on the gables, to die familiar 
designs of Potsdam and die Liebfrauen Kirche at Dresden, 1726-4 5. I n 
this example the model upon which die design is based belongs to the 
fertile manner of the Italian Baroque. Not only does the plan dis¬ 
play ingenuity of handling, but there is definite experiment towards 
originality of massing and piquancy of silhouette. It is also notable that 
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the stone dome, measuring seventy-five feet in diameter and carrying a 
stone lantern, appears for the first time as a new departure in German 
architecture. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Germany, in common 
with other European countries, experienced the force of ardisological 
research in Greece. Contemporary buildings in Berlin, Dresden and 
Munich especially show the extent of this new movement. 

The Brandenburg Thor, Berlin, built by Langlians in 1789, was 
undoubtedly inspired by Stuart and Revett’s published work describ¬ 
ing the Monuments of Athens. The student is referred to the vast 
works of the Greek School of which Schinkel and Leo von KJen2e 
were the chief exponents. On the monumental side the works of 
Schinkel have the merit not only of imaginative planning, but of rare 
technique in the adjustment of Greek mouldings to modem buildings. 
The classical revival, however, as distinct from the earlier school of the 
Renaissance in Germany, is best seen in the street architecture, private 
mansions, garden houses, farms and cottage buildings erected in all 
parts of the country between the years 17S0 and iSio, 

The essential German Renaissance can be summarized as follows: its 
beginnings were inspired from France and a similar process of grafting 
classical features on Gothic structures was adopted. JThe effect of this 
process on the national art was to popularize the taste for classical details 
in place of the grotesque Gothic forms and ornaments. The new growth, 
therefore, was formed upon the old, and certain extravagances asserted 
themselves. So deeply was the taste for picturesque fantasy impressed 
on the German mind that it was not until the M scale of the great Palace 
at Versailles had been comprehended, that the German princelings became 
infatuated with the brilliance of French work. Herrin lies the explana¬ 
tion of the design of Sans Soud built at the command of Frederick the 
Great, and also of the group of buildings at Potsdam. When the 
Baroque obtained a footing in Germany its coarser features were copied. 
It is interesting to find that when the Renaissance in its latest form was 
borrowed from die Italians and the Austrians, it became acclimatized 
most speedily in the churches and palaces. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

The position of die Low Countries, susceptible to the influence of 
both France and Germany, formed ideal ground for the development of 
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Renaissance art. Some of the spirit of die Middle Ages, freedom and 
independence, had survived at this rime despite foreign oppression* It 
is not extraordinary, therefore, to find great versatility In design* The 
buildings in Belgium and Holland which were erected between the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries are characteristically regional; 
the domestic character of the Dutch, no Iks than their enterprise as a 
maritime nation, is revealed in the civic buildings, mansions and humble 
dwellings. The Dutch Renaissance buildings of die seventeenth century 
of the type designed by Vingboons show an originality for liarmonious 
composition which reacted on the architecture of both Germany and of 
England* It was at this period that many of the existing medieval 
churches received additions in the new sty le* In Belgium the Renais¬ 
sance w r a s adapted with even greater freedom* It must not be forgotten 
that at die rime one of the greatest Flemish painters, Peter Paul Rubens, 
was influencing the world of art. The trade between Antwerp and 
Genoa coincided with the rise of the Baroque; it is not surprising, 
therefore* to find splendid examples of the latest phase of the Renaissance 
within the walls of the Belgian cities* The halls of the Guilds and 
merchant houses of Antwerp and Brussels reflect the prosperity of an 
exuberant and adventurous people. 

Among the official buildings the Town Hall, at Antwerp, designed 
by de Vriendr, is typical of the fusion of two styles. The pyramidal 
treatment of the centre portion, Gothic in form contrasted with the 
hori^onrality of the rest of the facade, no less than the retention of 
a steep-pitched roof, ensures an agreeable silhouette. Although the 
M sentiment ” of the central tower is Gothic, as well as the large mullioned 
windows, the superimposed orders resting on a strong arcuated basement 
storey form the main theme of a design which is purely Renaissance* 
The whole effect, however, is enhanced by the treatment of the open 
gallery, on either side of the centra] tower, which not only complements 
die more solid part of the elevation but acts as a foil to the central 
pavilion, and at the same time serves as an introduction to the steep roof 
The design of this building proves that the principles of architecture are 
very closely associated with the elementary rules of contrast and unity* 
The spontaneity of handling in this case belongs essentially to a fusion 
of two styles. The Town Hall at Ghent forms a continuation of the 
early Gothic structure; this facade b composed of superimposed Doric, 
ionic and Corinthian orders, framing respectively three storeys. It 
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is at total variance from the existing Gothic buildings. In the design 
of the Musee Plantin at Antwerp, an early expression of Flemish 
Renaissance architecture is seen. Tikis building forms the frame of 
an internal courtyard laid out as a garden. The design is almost 
Gothic in its austerity. But the introduction of classical cartouches and 
fight arcades supporting the heavier parts of the structure, no less than 
the stepped gables to ihe dormer windows, impart to tile design a 
simplicity peculiar to die region. 

In the Guild houses facing the Grande Place at Brussels is to be noticed 
the outcome of two opposing factors, namely, die vertical and the 
horizontal line, each reduced to a minimum, the result in several 
instances being an articulated elevation which relies for effect upon the 
dominance of the fenestration. In a word, the inversion of all that is 
nominally considered logical regarding the balance of void with solid 
has been achieved. The characteristic treatment of the gables either 
with pediments, towering pavilions, scrolls, frnials and obelisks, as well 
as the complexity of the detail and ornament, binds the ensemble in free 
harmony. Mention must be made of the picturesque elements in Dutch 
architecture which show affinity not only to the Far East, from whence 
the bulbous forms were derived, but to the freedom, bordering on fantasy, 
which accompanied the rise of Belgian architecture. 

The fleche, for instance, is a feature of both the Town Hall at Haarlem 
and the Neuen Kirche. In both cases the steeple form consists of small 
elements polygonal in plan and telescopic in graduation. The bulbous 
form is reserved for one of these elements as a contrast. Exceptional 
interest of silhouette appears to have been the aim. The suggestion that 
the steeple forms of Holland influenced the design of many of Wren's city 
spires and steeples is at least tenable. 

In the ecclesiastical field it is not surprising to find the Baroque very 
much in favour. The Jesuit type of church is instanced in St. Michael, 
Louvain, which was built at the middle of the sixteenth century. Not 
only does this design follow the frontispiece treatment to be observed in 
the Church of the Gesu at Rome, but it echoes the fa$ade of the 
Val de Grace at Paris. There is the modification of the framed panel in 
lieu of a pediment at the top, which is far from satisfactory. The design 
of the Neuen Kirche at The Hague, built in 1654, is an instance of a 
baroque treatment in which a cupob forms the chief interest of the 
elevation- 
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seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 

ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRIA 

The extraordinary brilliancy attained by the architects of Austria 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries forms an interesting 
phase of the Renaissance in Europe. The Baroque or fantastic manner 
initiated by Michelangelo and Vasari sped its destined course in Italy 
under Borromini, Rainaldi, Bernini and Longhena, and spent its force in 
imitating die fantasies inspired by Bihiena and later Piranese. 

From the fact that the Catholic Germanic States nearest to Italy were 
the first to encourage this new form of plastic design can be inferred the 
adoption of this style by the Jesuits as an official expression for their 
buildings. Cities of die status of Innsbruck in the Tyrol, Salzburg and 
Vienna, reveal in the design of churches and monasteries how the well- 
known Italian exemplars were followed. The complete proof of these 
statements can be gauged by reference to the character of the architecture 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The buildings offer a 
statement of the ingenuity of a group of artists whose aim it was to give 
novel expression to the classic manner. 

Each successive analysis of a style narrows the field of enquiry to 
consideration of those buildings that matter from die point oi view of 
originality in design. The majority of the plans of buildings pertaining 
to die Austrian Baroque show a predilection for curves introduced 
either for external or internal effects. Such is the case in the plan of 
the Belvedere of die Palace of Ljechcnstein in V ienna. At the Schloss 
Farm In Mahren diere is a saloon of oval form preceded by an elliptical 
vestibule. Similar curved treatments of the nature of a tour ds force 
are found in the Drelfaldgkcitslrirche at Salzburg, or the Piaristenkirche 
in Vienna. At the Peterkirche diere is an elliptical formation which is 
checked at salient points by pylons. 

At Schloss Klesheim, the ellipsoid is repeated three times with rect¬ 
angular abutments. From these plan examples can he gathered the 
conspicuous intention of the designers to predetermine effects. In 
each case the architect employed the curve as a primary medium. 
These examples of the late seventeenth century resemble the compiling 
of various motifs, sometimes ill-attached and at other times rising to 
grandeur of architectural devisement. The parallel of these designs 
with the style advocated by Daniel Marot proves the fashion for curvi¬ 
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linear treatment to have been universally adopted at that time in Europe. 
Herein is to be found the germ of the connection between the Italian 
Baroque, the school of Bernini, and that of Meis9onier at the time of 
Louis XV. The Baroque in Austria as a manner of architectural ex¬ 
pression can be divided into two methods .* the one which consists in 



AUSTRIAN BAROQUE 
Stift Mem: {Prandtauer, Art/ititcr) 

An example of pyramidal combination Dn a restricted site. AU sub-motifa air 
of curvilinear form/contnisiing the one with die other. 

having curved surfaces expressed elevationally, as in the design of the 
Dorothearkirche in Vienna, 168^ or die Peterkitche; die other method 
introduces curvilinear details to windows, doors, cornices, pediments, 
towers and staircases, a typical example being the facade of the Stift Melt 
Monastery, built in iWby Piandtauer. This magnificent composition, 
with its twin towers standing on an eminence, expresses the vital spirit 
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AUSTRIAN BAROQUE 

A. Stiftskirghe in Zvettl, lyij. B, Kjrche in Didssteik, 1728 

Elegance in linger massing accentuated by curvilinear outline. 


of the Baroque in Austria. In the devational treatments of the Wilden* 
stein Palace, built in 1702, the curved enrichments are concentrated on 
the window heads. 
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Tims it is possible ro verify conclusions by enumerating Lhe most 
important particular facts intended by the original architects to be noted 
by the observant. These Baroque designs are nothing if not eloquent of 
the mastery of the plastic art, where freeliand drawing qualifies the 
rigidity of mechanical precision. Light is thrown on the spirit of 
this fascinating style by the character of the monumental portals to the 



AUSTRIAN BAROQUE 
Stiftsktpciie til S, Andrei lndeh Thai sen, 173; 

Austrian version of the Jesuistic style. The frontispiece recalls the manner of 
Vignola. This treatment in (seeding mra&es masks the nave roof. 

palaces of Vienna and Salzburg. The main entrance, for example, of the 
Liechtenstein Palace in Vienna, designed by Hildebrandt in 17m, shows 
a design introducing caryatidal figures after the manner of Pierre Puget 
of Toulon. 

In the design of facades, as for example the Fugger Palace at Innsbruck 
or the Altes Rattans tn Vienna, a strong Italian influence is to be seen, 
doubtless inspired by the contemporary buildings of Genoa or Milan. 
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Tile basement storey is usually rusticated with caned ornaments and 
curvilinear forms introduced to die window heads and to the sides of die 
fenestration. The treatment of the first- and second-floor windows 
embodies the inuoducrion of cartouches, festoons, shells and masks. 
The maximum display of floral ornament -was reserved for the crowning 
feature oi an entablature which was sometimes pierced with heavily 
decorated openings. A feature of the %ade of the Aims Rathaus hi 



AUSTRIAN BAROQUE 
Types or Cup vi line ah Planning 
i, *. External staircases. 3. Plan of elliptical church. 


V C k Aa ?] )Ui * t in 17001310 min breaks which extend vertically through 
the building to receive die monumental doorw ays with their appropriate 
attributes of columns, sculpture and cartouches. Tile Baroque, being 
essentially a forced manner of expression, admits of monumental stair¬ 
cases which are frequently placed on the front wall of a building and form 
an integral part of the composition, in some cases running belli ml 
pilasters as at St. Florian, Stiegenhaus. 1 „ diis building the main curved 
portal forms a central composition with caryatids supporting scrolls, 
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and pedestals with figures. This arrangement is extended stil! further 
in a vertical direction by the framing of the first- and second-floor windows 
in the ads of the portal, by caryatids, vases and sculpture. Great atten¬ 
tion was given to the design of the facades forming the sides of a Court of 


AUSTRIAN BAROQUE 
Two Doorways 

A. Hqfstaekag erne, Salzbvrc, fi+ Palais Ljechtenstbin^ Vienna, 

1700 

Both designs show circular door openings where the usual architectural m me is 
dunged by die introduciion of senlpmrcd features. The ctirviHnexr phn ensures 
play of light and shade. 


Honour, as at Schonbom, 1706. Here there is a central pavilion with 
comer tourelles at the re-entering angles. 

Domes and towers are prominent features of the style* the theory of 
pyramidal grouping between die central door, the pedimented portico 
and the supporting tower, based on Michelangelo'S original treatment 
for Sr. Peter's, Rome, being wcU interpreted. It is in the vivacious pro- 
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filing of the silhouette of the Karlskirche in Vienna that these propensities 
are best evidenced. The gratuitous introduction of the twin giant 
columns, necessary from the point of view of composition, completes the 
bizarre effect. Towers are sometimes placed near the angles of rhn T ^hes 
as at the Sriftskirche in Wilten, built in 1711$. It was, however, in the 
treatment of extended elevations formed of pavilion supporting groups, 
after the French manner, that the Austrian Baroque best excelled. We 
have proof of this in the elevation of die Scliloss Belvedere in Vienna, 
17ZQ. The production of elevations which should be of supreme interest, 
even to the reflection of the whole of die grouping in an artificial hkc T 
seems to have been the guiding rule. The reaction on the Austrian mind 
of the style of Louis XIV is likewise to be seen in the work of Fischer 
Von Erlach the younger. 

Beginning with a taste for classicality, the Austrian Baroque extended 
the free spirit of design, invoked by the later Italian architects Guarini, 
Juvara and Vitozzi, into a style which was an expression of a contem¬ 
porary society obsessed with a passion for intricacy. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

In Spain a long series of contests between die Moots and die natives 
of Iberian stock did not fail to mould die peculiar art of die country. 
In order to understand the way in which the art of architecture changed 
to the classical, and continued the natural ev olution of the Renaissance 
it becomes necessary to scan historical events. The fell of Granada in 
1491 sealed die freedom of Spain and marked the beginning of a new era 
of church building in the conquered provinces. In the"changes that 
took place afterwards the religious endiusiasm inspired by the Jesuit 
Ignatius de Loyola was the driving force in the erection of a magnificent 
series of religious buildings. The age was propitious for the growing 
power of Spain, It was the extension of Spanish rule over the Nether¬ 
lands, Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, Germany and Austria that gave Spain the 
hegemony in Europe* 

Under the Emperor Charles V, die conquest of Mexico, Peru and Chile 
completed the supremacy of the greatest military and naval power of its 
time. The naval victory over the Turks at Lepamo in i ?7I w fien 
Spain and Austria were allied, seemed to be a more auspicious’ event, 
until die defeat of the Armada, a few years later, marked rhe decline 
In the seventeenth century the former grandeur of Spain diminished, but 
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she still maintained her colonial empire. The War of the Spanish 
Succession, in the early eighteenth century, once again brought Spain 
into the European arena. Finally she succumbed to the onslaughts of 
Napoleon, These events, so briefly described, were not without effect 
in the development of the Arts. The love of the beautiful, deeply 
rooted in the Spanish soul, enlivened die imagination of generations of 
artists and craftsmen. It was, however, contact with other countries, 
by trade and warfare, no less than wealth from die West Indies, that 
ensured the progress of the Renaissance in Spain. The truculence of 
the southerner reflected in Spanish architecture is perhaps its most 
diaracteristic note. In buildings Large and small a ray of luxurious 
warmth is seen in tile embellishment of focal points such as doorways 
and other minor features contrasted with breadth of wall surface. 
Individualism in design, associated with all examples of the Renais¬ 
sance, is seen displayed at its Fullest. One views with admiration 
the incomplete palace of Charles V at Granada, no less than the 
intricate labyrinth of tile Eseurial. But the full canvas of Spanish 
Art is not to be dismissed so lightly. In a manner which can be 
compared to the Gothic, the chief examples of the Spanish Renaissance 
show an exuberance of carved ornamentation, the exotic influences 
commingling with themes from Italy and France. An attempt to survey 
the origins of the Spanish Renaissance in its early stages brings into view 
the mergings of Gothic or Moorish motifs with classical details. The 
Plateresque or silversmith's style was the result of these tentative 
experiments. The full system of Italian rules was, however, to be 
propounded by Michelangelo^ pupil Juan de Herrera. This classical 
period, associated with die names of Bermguete and Herrera, succeeded 
the period during which the picturesque quality of Spanish architecture 
was spontaneous. 

The special conditions of southern climates commanding architectural 
design, namely, large wall surfaces and small openings, or conversely 
wide openings such as verandas, open galleries and loggias or projecting 
balconies, preceding the main apartments and groups of rooms in build¬ 
ings, form pictorial attributes of serenity and charm. The portico or 
courtyard* reminiscent of the Roman atrium, is the nucleus around which 
rooms are grouped. The steep roof is conspicuous by its absence ; on 
the contrary, the tiled roof of low pitch, or at rimes altogether level* is 
the dominant factor in the treatment of elevations. The regional 
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characteristics of Spanish architecture are due to the use of local stone 
and the amorphous marbles in which die tableland abounds* At the 
same time die student should be cognizant of the fact that brick was used 
with stone in some districts such as Granada and Toledo* where Moorish 
influence prevailed* The principles which the artists invented, main¬ 
tained and codified were framed in slow time. 

It will be acknowledged that the artistic labours of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the practical aspects of architecture, of sculpture 
and of decoration, redound to the genius of the Spanish race* 

The earliest phases of the Plateresque style enlightened by spontaneity 
of form and detail are very telling* The College of San Gregorio at 
Valladolid has curiously shaped Gothic cusping in its main portal with 
Moorish patterning for the background* In the gallery to the court of 
the same building many of the details are of pre-Rettaissnnee character. 
The spirit of the composition is nuble ? being rhythmic in the repetition 
of the bays. The treatment of the portal of the University of Salamanca 
retains equally one of the most impressive Gothic motives of a dual 
entry surmounted by a screen-like treatment of tile wall over* In die 
latter a superimposition of diminutive pilasters, contrasted with horizontal 
mouldings and enriched with arabesques, shields and roundels, conveys 
die impression of a magnificent panelled Teredos in stone. An example 
of die fusion of the new style with the old is to be seen in the portals of 
great buildings which are the first to show the change in manner. At the 
University of Alcala de Hcrrarcs a similar idea underlies the treatment of 
the main entrance. In tills case the orders are coupled and superimposed* 
the upper division displaying a huge coat-of-arms. The composition 
of the facade consists of one main mass with two wings of lesser height. 
The subdivisioning of the main windows, on either side of the entrance* 
no less tlian the insistent note of the arcaded gallery which constitutes a 
crowning frieze* directs attention to the rich contrasts in detail such as 
the side scrolls to the w indows and the beautiful iron grilles* Examina¬ 
tion of other buildings reveals the existence of two-storeyed porticoes 
such as the Casa de Miranda at Burgos, which has bracket capitals 
suggestive of timber prototypes* The system of following Roman 
precedent shows a newer discipline, as in the design of the palace of 
Charles V at Granada* by the architect Pedro Machuca. The facade in 
this case shows die ordinary motif of superimposed orders, be. with 
coupled columns, the windows following the manner of Raphael's 
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THE RENAISSANCE: SPAIN 


The Escubial near Madrid, Sixteenth Century 
This plan combines a cathedral church with a royal palace and monastery, the 
dominant volume of the balanced plan being the great church. 


design for die PandoMni at Florence, The roundels, which are Intro¬ 
duced above the large pedimented windows on the first floor and over 
the smaller openings below, recall the earlier style of the Plateresque. 
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The chief feature of this really great design is the internal circular court. 
Here exists the lull acceptance of simple geometrical forms in, planning 
On the great scale. The fulfilment of this manner is to be seen in the 
austere plan of the Escurial, an attempt at grandeur which is too compact 
to be successful. One outstanding quality, however, of the design is 
>lie predominance on the main axis of the great domed church with its 
pleasant silhouette. 

Spanish architecture of the sixteenth century owes much to the talent 
of the great Herrera. The facade of the cathedra] at Valladolid reveals 
the manner of V ignola and at the same time follows the main lines of die 
Church of the EscuriaL Although unfinished, the full value of the design 
can be judged from the model preserved in die cathedral. No other 
building in Spain expresses die aim of the Order of the Jesuits as this 
does, the entrance flanked by double columns framing niches, the sub- 
motif forming a horizontal centre with figures on pedestals, the upper 
storey of pilasters continuing the axes of the lower columns terminating 
in a pediment exacdv expressing die lofty nave. The great scrolls on 
either side of the central features not only reach the Italian prototype of 
the Church of the Gesu at Rome, but serve as lints between the two 
stages of orders. 

The divisions of Spanish architecture are three, namely, the exuberant 
Piateresque, which followed the fall of Granada and lasted dll the end 
of die reign of the Emperor Cliarles V. Then followed the period of 
Academic classic echoing the style of Palladio and Vignola, Rom 1760 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. Tltis was succeeded by that 
branch of the Baroque style initiated in Spain by Chutrigucro, and 
known as the Chunrigueresque. It was continued as a manner until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Among die attributes of Spanish architecture of the Renaissance which 
have a national character are the steeples or attached bell towers which 
are a feature of the larger churches. These are not to be found in the 
Italian or French examples, and therefore are worthy of very dose 
attention. With the exception of some Dutch towers and the'highlv 
original designs by Sir Christopher Wren, motifs of this type are rare 
With the example of the tower of dte Giralda at Seville, and' the Moorish 
tradition of the minaret, it is only reasonable to conjecture that the 
Span*h ychtact.felt .he necessity foe developing this monumental 
type of design. One of the finest groups of steeples embellishes the 
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cathedral of Santiago* Another solitary example is the tower and spire 
of the Seo at Saragossa. Here is to be seen the value of a storeyed com¬ 
position of rliree vertical masses terminated by a domed and obelisk 
feature. The whole composition is supported on a strongly rusticated 
tower approximately one-third oi the total height. An explanation oi 
the beauty of this steeple is found in the elongated character of the 
orders which emphasize verticality in the design. Further, this verticality 
is accentuated by the breaking of the cornices and the subtle interest of 
the silhouette. Although more robust in proportion, the steeple of the 
cathedral at Malaga is designed on the same principles. The Spanish 
understanding of the value of picturesque vertical dements in architecture 
is also well evidenced in the external massing of the Escurial, where the 
predominant dome is supported by four subordinate towers, two of 
which are in juxtaposition with the dome and two are advanced to the 
extreme angles of the palace frontage, Perliaps the most important 
official building is the Royal Palace at Madrid, designed by an Italian 
architect, Sachetti, in 1757. This building in its rectangular formation 
resembles the great palace at Stockholm, by Nioodemus Tessin. The 
elevations suggest reference to the Palace of Versailles, hu t are on a much 
bolder scale. The introduction of a high podium containing three 
storeys reduces the ordonnanee to an equality of proportion which is 
monotonous. The skyline is uniformly weak, but the details are vigorous 
and shotv sympathy with die Italian Baroque. The final phase of 
Academic architecture is best expressed in the facade of the Prado at 
Madrid. Tliis building, the xvork of Juan de Villanueva, like all die 
buildings of the second half of the eighteenth century, stresses the im¬ 
portance of a giant order for the principal feature of the front. 
Although the attachment of the portico to the facade is weak, the 
treatment of the supporting wings, consisting of Ionic colonnades placed 
on an arcaded basement storey, is admirable. It is dear that the 
architect attempted a picturesque composition, but failed by reason of 
his selection of unsuitable elements. 

Portuguese architecture of classical character follows the lead given by 
Spain. The earliest attempts to embody classical features with tradi¬ 
tional structure can be seen in the cloisters of the great monasteries as at 
Thomar and elsewhere. The full influence of the Baroque is stated in 
the design of the Palace at Mafra, by a German named Ludovico. The 
composition of the dome and twin towers of the church at die centre 
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front is a departure from the acknowledged system of the principal 
feature being preceded hy a Court of Honour as at the Escurial or the 
Invalides, Paris. The composition of this central feature is strongly 
reminiscent of die Church of Santa Agnese at Rome, by Borromini. 

From the foregoing can be deduced the fact diat all the contemporary 
buildings of the Renaissance in Europe were the outcome of close 
observance of precedent. The grand lines of the compositions are 
nearly always similarly treated, the variations of detail giving local 
colour. 

At Lisbon, following the great earthquake of 1755, many buildings 
were reconstructed on simple lines, but there are none of great merit as 
public works with die solitary exception of the monumental place which 
opens direct upon the Tagus and constitutes a Royal approach from die 
river. There is no grander sight in the whole of Europe than that 
afforded by this noble platform at the water-level with the city rising in 
terraces on either side. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 

Study of the development of classical art in England must be 
accompanied by consideration of the religious changes which took 
place in Western Europe. In this, as well as in the ordinary details of 
social life, exist the reasons for the acceptance of an exotic form of design 
and its subsequent grafting on to the existing stock. The actual details 
and ornaments belong 10 the subsequent trend of events. 

The Renaissance in England divides into three main periods, namely, 
the Formative, the Mature and the Academic. The first belongs to the 
reign of the Tudors, 1500 to NS03; the second to that of die Stuarts. 
1603 to 1714; whilst the third coincides with the Hanoverian succession 
1714 to 1837. 

The Victorian period which follows occupies more than sixty years of 
the nineteenth century, and during this time of industrial preoccupation 
die established traditions were debased. 

The primary reason for the acceptance of new ideas in art was the 
loosening of the dose control of tile medieval Church in national affairs. 
Another reason was that London had become a great trading centre. 
Also the democratic spirit was in being and America had been dis¬ 
covered. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that change 
welcome in whatsoever form it was presented* 
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In arthilecture we have to distinguish between the survival of Gothic 
and the application of Italian ornaments and special details to new build¬ 
ings, as well as screens and tombs in churches. It was inevitable that the 
insularity of the race should tend to preserve the characteristics of much 
that was inbred. The Renaissance, therefore, soon after its arrival in 
England, was acclimatized and became essentially English, Under the 
Tudors new impetus was given to the adventurous ideals of die English 
people, the root basis being the development of trade. 

Italy was the land of learning; from Italy came Grccyn, Lylie and 
Linacre with a store of Greek literature, Latin grammar and new' theories 
of medicine. The leading class in England was the landed gentry and the 
squires, with infinite gradations of wealth and tank. The buildings 
which remain from those days include the country palaces of the nobles 
in stone or fine old English brick; die stone-built manor houses of the 
Gotswolds, and the hrick, stone and timber houses which exist in all 
parts of the country. The conditions favoured every type of Tudor 
building which arose according to the materials of the region. London 
acted as a lodcstone, and the Capital issued ideas which were absorbed 
by the countryside. It is not surprising to find that the example 
of royal patronage of foreign artists should have been emulated by 
the nobili ty in die design of tombs, and that the nati ve craftsman should 
in turn have become imitative of the new forms. The Tudor became 
the great period of domestic architecture, the very foundation of all sub¬ 
sequent achievement. When Torrigtano brought the first Italian forms 
to England and applied them to the tomb of Henry VII in Westminster 
Abbey, Brunelleschi had been dead for seventy years and Venice was 
exulting in the first of her new palaces on the canals. Another great 
figure stands out—that of a German, Holbein, w ho is credited with the 
design of the great gateway at Whitehall, in which roundels similar to 
those at Hampton Court formed prt of the design. Names of Italians 
occur constantly as being employed by the King, and among others 
John of Padua occurs most frequently. But the Italian ornament we 
find attached to English art in the time of Henry VIII is chiefly super¬ 
ficial. It was through Dutch and German channels that the Italian 
manner came to be understood. During die reign of Henry VUI the 
character of Renaissance work inclined both to Italian and to French. 

Perhaps the earliest example of a purely classical character is the 
magnificent rood screen in King's College Chapel, Cambridge, isji-tf- 
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This is more completely Italian in treatment than any other work of the 
time. 

Apart from such evidences of ornamental detail of classic or Italian 
extraction on screens, tombs, chests and roof features, as at Hampton 
Court and elsewhere, we can trace die Italian influence in the plans of 
buildings* Between the years 1450 to 1635 the plans of houses under¬ 
went considerable modification* Plans became symmetrical and the 
open arcade, similar to the cloister, was introduced* One of the most 
valuable sources of information of house planning during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James i is to be found in the collection of drawings in 
the Soane Museum known as the work of John Thorpe. This architect 
studied books on Italian, French and Dutch architecture, of which 
a considerable number had been published during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century* He copied at least diree designs for a French house 
in one ofAndrouet dti Cerceau's books, Lex plus excellent basnments de 
France? published in 1576-79. One of these designs is the Chateau of 
Ancy le Franc. This plan is almost identical with that of Houghton 
House, Ampthil 4 Bedfordshire, 1615. 

Henry VTO employed many skilled foreign craftsmen and artists, 
especially Italians, while in the second half of the sixteenth century many 
Dutch settlers found refuge in England. Many of die former were both 
architects and sculptors* Benedetto da Reveraano designed the tomb 
of Cardinal \Volsey, Giovanni da Majano, noted for his sculptured 
work at Hampton Court, To to del Nunziata and Nicholas of Modena, 
the latter described as a carver, were among men of outstanding renown* 
John Shute, who published The Chief Ground** of ArxM&tturc in 1563, 
called himself” Paynter and Archyteete/' Robert Smithson, who died 
in 1614, fifty years after Shute, is designated in his epitaph as H Archirector 
and Surveyor unto die most w or thy House of Wollamn*” But it Ls 10 
Inigo Jones that the student turns as die first Englishman who studied 
architecture systematically in Italy, and who combined the functions of 
planner and designer of details. It becomes clear that the architecture 
of the sixteenth century was die result of the joint efforts of many different 
types of mind working towards a definite idea!. That die source of 
inspiration was the common one of the architectural publications of the 
time is acknowledged, a$ is the fact that for many years the Italian 
Renaissance was received almost at second hand. The ingenuity of the 
English designers on this showing becomes even more apparent In 
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the early Smart period a greater development in art took place, London* 
in spite of its position as a great seaport and its reputation as a mercantile 
centre for the Continent, was still mediaeval in the aspect of its streets 
and buildings. The crafts and manufactures were carried on not only in 
the capital and the country towns* but in the villages. Everything 
awaited a master mind in archilecture, and the need was met by the 
genius of Inigo Jones. 

During the sixteenth century the chief buildings erected were great 
houses in town and country. It is in connection with the development of 
the house plan tlm compositions in the new manner are closely associated, 
as its arrangement gave the character of the Elizabethan house. In 
Tudor times the chief apartment was the hall, then followed the kitchen 
with its offices. Next in importance were the private rooms* The 
central group* consisting of hall , kitchens and parlour* formed the nucleus 
of a system of house planning in being for a considerable period before 
the Italian influence was felt. 

Great Chatfield in Wiltshire* built in the reign of Henry VI* shows 
this arrangement to perfection. A similar arrangement exists at Oxburgh 
Hall* Norfolk. In the transition From the Perpendicular to die more 
pronounced Italian type of plan the observance of rectangular symmetry 
is more definite. At Sutton Place, Surrey, 1513-25, this regard for 
symmetry and alignment of minor pans is accompanied by a conservative 
regard for Perpendicular mouldings, tracery and battlements. Tliis 
building can be regarded as being of importance in the transition from 
Gothic to Renaissance, inasmuch that Italian ornament makes its appear¬ 
ance in the large casement mouldings. Viewed broadly, the trend of 
design d u r ing the sixteenth century appears to have been the quest for 
symmetry both in plan and elevation. One of the most conspicuous 
examples of this desire for balance is evidenced in the treatment of the 
south side of die courtyard of Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire, which was 
built between J 570^75. In this case the intention of John Thorpe appears 
to have been to emphasize the great size of die windows to the hall, and 
to repeat those windows on die other side of the porch without regard 
to the size of the rooms. 

In contrast to the great windows, the porch maintains its position 
as a focal point, more by the multiplicity of parts than by definite relation 
of theme. The date at which diis porch was built not only reveals the 
considerable advance towards the application of the orders, but furnishes 
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proof of die skill of the Elizabethan masons. The picturesque quality 
of this central feature is undeniable, consisting as it does of superimposed 
Ionic and Corinthian orders arranged in pairs, the whole feature being 
crowned by a blind gablet enriched with seven Corinthian columns of 
smaller size. 

The next advance concerns planning, and is to be seen in the evolution 
of the “ H ,p type of plan, as at Montacute House, Somerset, built by Sir 
Edward Phelips in In the arrangement of the court, with its 

enclosing balustxading and garden houses, can be discerned recognition 
of contemporary French practice, as shown in Du Cerceau's designs. 

The design of WoUaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, built between the 
years ndo- 33 , indicates an even more striking example of the search for 
symmetry' in plan and elevation* The grouping of apartments to frame 
the central rectangular hall, the projecting pavilions forming towers at 
each of the four angles, the emphasis given to the silhouette by toutelles 
and pinnacles, show the eagerness of the designer to invent a perfect type 
of mansion* The classical orders which are superimposed at the angles 
of the pavilions, in three tiers and at the junction of the retreating angles 
in two tiers, form the ordonnance of the building as far as this classical 
theme could he related to the rectangular mullioned and transomed 
windows- The tracery of the four great windows of the upper part of 
the central mass suggests a motif taken from an early Venetian palace* 
Wollaton is often spoken of as an exotic type of mansion. Actually 
it is one of the most interesting examples in stone of this period of 
transition, revealing as it does several derivations of Renaissance detail 
from contemporary work on the Continent. With the advance in plan- 
ning and the composition of elevations, the gable as a feature was gradu¬ 
ally eliminated. This change is best seen in the design of Burghley 
House, Stamford, which is of such vast size and consists of so many 
features as to almost defy analysis. But the general theme can be 
summarized* The boldly projecting turrets, bay windows, grouped 
chimney stacks and enriched parapets are brought into relationship by 
horizontal string courses and cornices. It is clear that each elevation 
was made the subject of study- 

Curious as it may seem, the main developments of architectural design 
in the sixteenth century' were concerned with the gradual elimination of 
forms and details w hich were regarded as old-fashioned- It is precisely 
these considerations which provide the key to the story of any phase of 
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architectural history. During the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, the 
ruling classes immediately supporting the crown had assumed a dominant 
position in the national affairs, the command of country districts 
under the monarch descending by graduated stages from the noble to the 
squire. It is not strange, therefore, to find a relationship between the 
design of the great house and other contemporary buildings and cottages 
in the towns and villages. Very often the noble owner of a mansion, 
after superintending the design of his own house, directed the building 
of the local inn, or other buildings forming part of the estate. It was 
this observance of local tradition and custom in minor matters which 
gave strength to native architecture. 

The impetus given to the building of mansions and the founding of 
estates was continued in the reign of James I, the difference in the case 
of design being a closer observance of classical rules, which now became 
the objective of the new order of surveyors and architects, Columns 
and entablatures were fashioned more in accordance with authentic 
models, greater attention was paid to main features such as arcades, 
doors and porches. In the churches, the towers assumed architectural 
pretensions, and this fidelity for classic detail was carried into the design 
of pulpits and screens. Investigation shows the extent to which the 
15&7 edition of Vitruvius Dt Architecture! was referred to, especially 
the woodcut illustrations. 

Among die most important of the buildings of the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century is Hatfield House, built by John Thorpe for the 
Earl of Salisbury. The central hall and projecting wings form an 
E-shaped plan, while the formality of the new manner is carried to other 
entourage, i.e. the layout of tile garden. The most important portion 
of the design is the entrance front over two hundred and thirty-five feet 
long. The roof is fiat, but monotony is avoided and piquancy attained 
by tile design of the graceful cupola at the centre. The elevation has 
superimposed orders standing on pedestals; emphasis is given to the 
central motive by a rhird order and by coupling the columns. This 
treatment denotes a fashionable tendency which, as previously men¬ 
tioned, began with the application of the great feature to die facade at 
Kirby Hall. At Hatfield it is seen at its best. There is also a notable 
instance of this form of design in the ruined mansion at Houghton, 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire, In Thorpe’s design for Holland House, 
Kensington, the plan of H formation has its main entrance contrary to 
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the new manner* that is on one of the side wings. The elevation v, itb its 
arcaded wings comprises a central feature forming a tower. By com¬ 
parison with this advanced design, Houghton* Bedfordshire, belongs to 
die older category of gabled types. Yet all ate practically of the same 
date, namely, 1615-25, Leaving architectural considerations for a 
moment, it can be stated that at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
there ensued a marked divergence between the government of France 
and England, which led to despotic monarchical rule on the other side of 
the Channel and to civil war in England. Herein is an explanation of the 
tardy development of the Renaissance in this country. While French 
art rose to splendour under royal patronage, a similar opportunity' 
was denied to English attainment. The civil wars not only im¬ 
peded the artistic ambitions of the court of Charles but curtailed 
the pioneer labours of Inigo Jones, The dispersal of the art treasures 
of the king, including masterpieces of painting and sculpture, is but an 
indication of the indifference and mistaken zeal of the Parliamentary 
reformers. The king and his favourites were die only true art lovers. 
From diaries and guide-books of the period can be gleaned accounts of 
travel in Italy. The studies of Inigo Jones, no less than the measured 
drawings made by Peter Paul Rubens of the Genoese palaces, provide 
the essentials to seventeenth-century mannerism in English classical 
architecture. 

The consequence of all this was that the chief buildings during the 
reign of Charles I assumed a more classical aspect. Previously the 
French influence was noticeable, particularly details inspired from designs 
for Renaissance chateaux. The transition from the picturesque Eliza¬ 
bethan to the symmetry introduced by Inigo Jones—the first English 
architect to grasp the significance of academic design — -was attained 
in the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall. This fragment* built as an in¬ 
cident in an assemblage of earlier buildings, imparted new life, at a vital 
stage, to the developing classic school. The building was designed in 
1619 and finished three years later, and is chiefly remarkable for the fact 
that it approached nearer to the matured Italian style than any other 
building during the whole of the seventeenth century. The impression 
such a building made on contemporary surveyors, statuaries and master 
masons h only to be judged by study of the lesser works of the period. 
The elevation, unique in character, must be regarded as a statement of 
foreign study; its position as an historical exemplar cannot be under¬ 
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estimated. The drawings for the complete palace are now known to 
have been the work of John Webb. The design of the principal front 
instances a remarkable grasp of composition; the mass of the budding is 
rectangular, crowned by a balustrade. The horizontal subdi visioning 
consists of three pans. Two parts of almost equal size, comprising the 
Ionic and composite orders superimposed, stand on a rusticated podium. 
Vertically the f a9 ade is divided into seven bays, the three central ones 
being distinguished by attached columns, die end bays being regulated 
bv pilasters. At each of the angles coupled pilasters form pylonic masses. 
The law of contrast is observed in the treatment of the large windows 
framed by the orders in relation to the small windows in die podmm, 
giving an appearance of strength where it is most demanded The 
treatment of the pedimented window heads to the first floor recalls the 
manner of Raphael, while the upper windows are reminiscent of the 
style of Peruzzi. The finesse of the detail, the freedom of the carving, 
the quality of the wall surface rusticated throughout, constitutes the 
minor differences which are so pleasing. It is, however, in the masterly 
grouping of die components that the hand of genius is discernible, for 
this particular combination of the orders and windows produces a three- 
part composition both vertically and horizontally, with the slightest of 
projections. The main secret of the design is to be found in the 

repetition of a unit in itself simple. , , , . 

In die design of the Queen’s House at Greenwich, both plan and eleva¬ 
tion show the same regard for the Italian feeling which Inigo Jones had 
mastered. The simple square plan, which incidentally has no inner 
circulation—that is to say internal corridors—according to the then 
prevalent idea, is expressed in elevation by a two-storeyed facade finished 
with a balustrade. The ground storey is contrasted from the upper one 
by the quality of its surface mature, the rustications imparting a strong 
effecL The loggia at the centre, formed by Ionic columns, divides the 
elevation into a dominant central feature with supporting appendages. 
In the Piazza, Covent Garden, the design relies on the repetition of the 
same motif forming the arcade, surrounded by two storeys framed 
within a grand order, thus producing an harmonious and contrasted 

^From the moment that Inigo Jones finally abandoned Gothic for 
church design, it followed that respect for clasticaihy should become 
more profound. At Lincoln's Inn the architect built the iamous chapel 
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with the undercroft after a Perpendicular model. The details show 
reference to Gothic features from Old St, Paul's Cathedral. In the 
design for St. Panics, Covent Garden, an entirely different type was 
evolved. To a rectangular room was added a tetrastyle portico, the 
roof of low pitch being carried forward as a pediment. Importance 
was given to the front elevation by the addition of supporting gateways 
and an open screen; truly a handsome bam of a new type* 

Coleshill in Berkshire, by Sir Roger Pratt, in ifi^o, is also a fine 
example of the developing tradition. In all probability the design was 
inspired by Inigo Joneses Bedford House in London, The plan is a 
rectangle without appendages. The hall occupies the main axis and 
contains the great staircase, die leaser apartments are grouped to right 
and left of the central parlour. In the placing of the central corridor 
which runs parallel to the front elevation inheres the germ of the newer 
system of internal circulation, which is to be developed much later and 
will result in greater freedom of planning* 

To simplicity of plan ensued simplicity of statement in elevation. 
The windows rhythmically grouped and balanced on either side of the 
main centre produced an effective pattern without die intervention of 
columns, pilasters or other projections* Inigo Jones had first grasped 
the potentialities of Palladio's designs during his visits to Italy, and in the 
course of his career as an architect he had succeeded in imposing the 
Palladian formula upon the native tradition. His followers* and especially 
his henchman John Webb, extended die manner in which the master had 
proved so proficient. The position of Sir Roger Pratt as an amateur 
architect, on the other hand, furnishes evidence of detached action 
sympadieric to current tendencies. Mend on has been made previously 
of the drawings of Genoese palaces published by Rubens. The Genoese 
character of certain English buildings of the seventeenth century cannot be 
disregarded, although the exact authorship is difficult to locate* In diis 
group must be included the following: Fund vall's Inn, Holbom; Crom¬ 
well House* Highgate; a large house at Beaconsfield; Tyttenhanger, 
Herts; Craven House* Drury Lane; Walden House* Huntingdon: and 
Thorpe Hall, Peterborough* the latter definitely the work of John 
Webb. As often occurs in die conception of design* considerations 
other than pure logic frequently come into play* While it can be 
conceded that direct contact with acknowledged masterpieces helped, it 
was equally true that published illustrations of contemporary buildings, 
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as, for example, the palaces of Genoa, no less than the influence of minor 
ornamental details from many different sources, contributed to form the 
classical manner of architecture during the rdgn of Charles I- While 
in England, through Inigo Jones, the rules promulgated by Palladio 
were adopted, the architects of France set greater value on the teachings 
of Vignola. This is a valuable and interesting point, because in the 
succeeding centuries no drastic departure from these rulings was allowed 
in either country. Reference to existing documents regarding the aspect 
of the facades of timbered and plastered houses built in London prior to 
the Great Fire of i6<$6, shows the extent to which the details of the later 
Renaissance had become part of the ordinary' manner of expression. 
Under the Revolutionary Government of Cromwell’s party it is not 
surprising to find general decay in the arts. While England was in the 
toils of military and political unrest, Holland was advancing in trade 
and maritime power. In architecture she had developed a tradition oi 
well-proportioned brick houses, many of which formed the basis of 
Vingboon's designs. It was not unusual for English political refugees 
to mate their way to Holland. Amsterdam was a recognized centre 
for the publication of boots on art and science, and so was Antwerp. 
It became natural that with the restoration of the monarchy in iG&> 
Dutch ideas were accepted in a country- eager for innovation and 
recovery. Once again the importance of foreign intercourse m art is 

demonstrated. 

THE LATER DEVELOPMENT IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

The measure of the architecture of the second half of the seventeenth 
century demands wide knowledge. There is the importance of the con¬ 
tribution as a w-hole as well as the splendour of its masterpieces. There 
is need to study causes due to the period itself: the true estimate of 
foreign influences, their benefits and retarding effects- There is need to 
show the joint action of inherent development and the new spirit accorded 
to art by emulation of foreign models. It becomes essential to analyse 
the period as well as individual achievements in the art of building. The 
totality of the specialized work of any period is only to he understood m 
tins manner. It will be admitted that the period which wateaseA the 
rebuilding of the Citv of London not only represents the beginning of a 
new attitude towards architecture, but laid the foundation of the academic 
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manner for a diversity of buildings. This is to say nothing of the 
number or quality of the works, the encouragement of the arts and crafts 
ancillary to them, or the iddmate raising of English architecture to a 
high place in the public estimation. The insular character of England, 
the peculiar temperament of the people, the polidcal machinery invented 
from rime to time to meet particular needs, the formation of laws favour¬ 
ing religious toleration, constitute factors which were bound to affect 
the art of the country. Without contact with the Continent of Europe 
advance in the academic art would have been impossible. After the 
Restoration of Charles II it was natural that the Court should be in¬ 
fluenced from France; it is also significant that the intellectual classes and 
the merchants were drawn more to Holland, But it was the native 
strengtlt of character, the product of centuries, that expressed itself in 
buildings despite the veneer of classical detail. With the exception of 
Wren's visit to Paris, Marat’s work in England for William Til and the 
publication of a few translations of contemporary French hooks on 
architecture, there is little evidence that anything absolutely essential 
was borrowed from the French. A relative study of French and English 
architecture of die period 1660-1714 must favour the more polished 
condition of the arts in France. The building of the great palace at 
Versailles had stimulated architects to appreciate the grand manner. 
The principle of patronage and protection for the arts had been 
demonstrated m the founding of schools and academies. 

In England patronage of the arts was bestowed by Court, Church and 
City, Individual works on the scale of Versailles were not countenanced 
for the amusement of English monarch 1 ;. During the period of more 
than half a century which comprises the reigns of Charles II and the first 
of the Georges, the rebuilding of die City of London, including the 
great metropolitan cathedral, die City churches and public offices, rank 
of even greater importance than the private building enterprise of the 
French king. When it is realized that the hospitals of Greenwich and 
Chelsea, the palace at Hampton Court and many large mansions belong 
to this period, the vast extent of the works is surprising. For these 
buildings in particular show how the diverse influences were combined. 

The architectural contribution of die period therefore constitutes a 
totality of knowledge of the art then available. There remains an 
investigation of the methods employed by the architects to produce 
such fine results and a discussion of the principles which guided diem, 
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It must be home in mind constantly that the buildings of any period 
are die effect of the social conditions of that time- In the late seventeenth 
century the chief factor was reaction from Puritan restraint, which in 
turn gave increased power to the Church. The ahsoluusm of the 
FrenJT monarchy also was not without effect on the Stuart Cour 
Commercial rivalry with Holland prepared the way first for war with the 
Dutch and then for ultimate alliance with them against the might 0 
France. The great circumstance, however, which changed affairs in 
architecture was the Fire of London, following closely on the Plague, and 
the subsequent rebuilding of the greater pan of the ruined city. It is 
evident that this combination of causes, coincdmg with the advent of a 
venius of the calibre of Wren, who enjoyed the confidence of the ruling 
authorities, was extremely beneficial to the art of architecuire- A™ ^ 
point is that the traditions of the various crafts associated with building 
were not only actively pursued, but the way had been pr^ared by Inigo 
Tones and his contemporaries for a fuller acceptance of classical architej> 
lure by craftsmen. Among the wealthy, foreign travel was on the 
increase once again there was a love for fine pictures and rich furniture. 
Further change came with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes m 1685, 
and the settling in England of thousands of skilled Huguenot artisans 
who brought fodr a 5 n trade secrets and skill to bear on English 

^The'TeUgious disputes which led to oppressions in France and to 
toleration in England provide the most marked symptoms of the pen . 
The mistake leal which penally deprived France of a liOge ^ad mipon- 
ant section of her population cost James 11 his throne Under W lUam 
III and Mary the Protestant Church was nol only stabilized as SOneduug 
national, but religious freedom was assured lo Dissenters. P°h«c 
freedom in like manner emerged from the wcller of Kinfccung facno 
and painful memories. All ihese events were nor without effect on the 

phase of the seventeen.!! century, therefore, witnessed die 
reahratinn of many different ideals winch nevertheless were peeuhatly 
insular Apart from the classicality of the architecture of the late Stuart 
Zod whiSwas largely incidental, there was the fact of progress,on and 
encouragement which affected all classes of the communtty at huge 
Tbe Susof Wten {idjo-.yaf) seems to etptess .he whole spur. of the 
dmes At an early age he was famous for his sctennfic attammems, but 
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when he discovered his own powers as an architect, largely through his 
command of geometry, he sought to widen his skill by adding artistry 
to plain structural statement. In the treatment of his churches, the 
congregational plan is dominant. Herein is to be seen an architectural 
statement of the ecclesiastical tendency of die period wliich placed the 
sermon first in religious observance. The appropriate treatment of 
plans and sites for churches and towers seems to have been dictated by 
building on the old sites and in some cases by the necessity to re-use 
existing walls and foundations. Wren's power of geometry stood 
him to full advantage in planning Sr. Stephen’s, Walhrook; the small 
church of St, Benet s, Paul s Wfaarfj St. Swithin’s, Cannon Street 5 St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, and St. Mildred’s, Bread Street. From the Dutch he 
borrowed the theory of combining stone with brickwork From the 
French the theory of uniformity and balance in great compositions. 
From the Italians was garnered the great scale of the cupola of St. 
Paul’s, and the elegant silhouettes of the contrasting campanili. Wren’s 
steeples were mainly of his own devisement after study of steeple designs 
by Cornelius Dandterts, the main theme in this regard consisting of 
superimposed elements forming various stages in the design, as at 
-St. Bride s, Fleet Street, and St. Mary le Bow, or plain conical designs 
following the Gothic prototype, as at St. Margaret, Pattens. Wren 
continually achieved a mastery of plastic forms and contrived new 
features with variety and effect. 

In the work of Sir Christopher Wren the true lessons of the Italian 
Renaissance are brought to fulfilment. The plasticity of the classic 
theme is demonstrated, the cupola is adapted for internal and external 
effects, and a new system of saucer vaulting invented. In the appli cation 
of superimposed orders to the exterior of Sl Paul's is to be seen the 
intellectual superiority of the great designer who regards the treatment of 
wall surfaces as preludes to the drum and the peristyle of the gigantic 
cupola, which floats so majestically as the ” dome of London.” In the 
treatment of elevations harmony of parts contrasts with the rhythmic 
repetition of suhmobfs, finesse in the profile of components, elegance in 
the design of mouldings; such qualities portray the ideal of classical 
learning. It should not be forgotten that half a century separates the 
age of Inigo Jones from that of the time of Wren’s triumph, namely, the 
completion of the metropolitan cathedral. In his monumental work 
Wren subordinated die theory of structural integrity to the satisfying of 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
St. Paul's Cathedral, London 
(Sis Christopher When, Architect ) 

The ultimate development of the thiec-part dome based upon the Latin plan. 
The studied silhouette embraces all known themes of die Renaissance masterly 
grouping of features, boih horizontally and vertically. 

aesthetic considerations. For example, the internal effect of the dome at 
Sl Pallia ■ the transepts^ nave T choir and aisles do not reveal the external 
subterfuges of masked structure. The proportioning of the part of the 
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western facade and the treatment of the north and south transepts is 
superb- The principles of planning followed by Wren were largely 
dictated by circumstances. 

(a) The demand for a plan on the Gothic model, 

(A) The necessity of conforming to die classic manner in the elevations, 
(c) The devilment of geometric structure which should be as nearly 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
Greenwich Hospitav 

Tht avenue plan of the open axis style. A novel composition emphasized hy 
twin cupolas. 


perfect in harmonious sequence as mathematical skill could ensure. This, 
ambitious result could only be achieved by trial. No other method 
was available save that which the architect invented to meet these special 
contingencies. Wren by his genius lifted English architecture of the 
seventeenth century to the heights of Olympus, destined not only to 
promote but to overshadow the brilliance of the finest works of 
architecture produced during the ensuing eighteenth century. 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN EUROPE 

Wren’s powers as an organizer can be seen in the design oi Greenwich 
and Chelsea Hospitals, buildings of unique composition and inherently 
simple in mass and detail. The grasp of sc^e shown « *« 

Trinity CoUege Library, Cambridge, is echoed in the masterly treat 
of the Middle Temple gateway. The great architect s descent to simple 
problems is evidenced in ihe Chapter House, St. Paul s and the bock 
terrace formations of the Temple. At Hampton Court^Wren attemp ted 
a Royal palace actually of greater scale than Versa! les, but the extgenc es 
of the she, no less than the incorporation of Wolsey s buildings, were 
important factors in the ultimate result. There can be no' ****** 
WWs various schemes for rebuilding St. Paul s were inspired by the plan 
of St Peter’s at Rome. His favourite scheme was the radiate or r 

tt i 

L reign, No, l of ""Jt “ 

“T Wren ntdrinrf ntoory of classic toil 

triTwlicadok Of geomnay ® Wldhg. by P~**> 

-aS^^^*£SKSI» 

NiohoU So Stay, Woolnoth; Chris. 

in the East nnd Sr. M Bloonrs- 

• 1. is co„]o=™l to . ffl—to " f * P'» * *“*“ f 

basis of this ambitious project. 
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Castle Howard 


(Sir John Vanbrugh* jfrttiimy 

A plan with a Court of Honour after the French mariner, 
regard for pyramidal grouping. 


ITie elevation shows 
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bury. In the west from of St. Mary's, Woolnoth, is to be seen a four- 
storeyed composition forming a tower; the fourth storey, however, is 
schemed as a twin element, thereby terminating the composition in a 
lighter manner. The design of the west front of Christ Church, Spiral- 
fields, also embodies a tower, which, however, is terminated by a pyra¬ 
midal obelisk. The affinity between the two designs, as in all storeyed 
compositions, is maintained by a dominant vertical element. The 
deduction to be made is that in storeyed compositions either ail the 
divisions can be made equal or one element may be predominant. In 
addition, the observance of the principle of a tapered silhouetted essential. 
The ill-effect of a tower without an entasis is to be seen in the Victoria 
Tower at Westminster, where the upper part appears wider than die base. 
It is significant that from the earliest times these principles were observed. 
It is /well-known fact that in all branches of analytical study the mam 
objective is to discover the exact reason and method which constitute the 
laws forming a proved system. It would be beside the point to recount 
the whole list of architects who contributed so much to the excellence of 
the art of building in the eighteenth century. Wren had demonstrated 
the plasticity of the Baroque manner then common to Western Europe. 
In this he was seconded by Vanbrugh, whose opportunity to design such 
buildings as Blenheim, Casde Howard, Seaton Delaval, and the Gun 
Wharf at Plymouth Dock, called for vast picturesque groupings of 
cupolas, pediments and chimney stacks unified by the running theme of 
rusticated masonry. To these very successful experiments m grouping 
must be added two works by James Gibbs, namely, the Radchffe Library, 
Oxford, and the Senate House, Cambridge. The advent of the 
amateur architect coincided with the renewed interest in classical! ty which, 
after the year 1730, centred on a dose study of Roman monuments. 
This peculiarly English phase of the Renaissance led to avoidance oi 
contemporary” French forma and the aofoninuon of a restmmrd manner 
for die unified elevations. In the works of the Woods of Bath, paitKU- 
larly the stately streets, crescents, and formal layouts, acceptance of t le 
Academic system is seen ah U*. Jjm Id the 

Adam pursued the same methods at Edinburgh and hOondon. But die 
most able exponent of the classical manner was SirWiHiam Chambers, 
whose monumental group of buildings Somerset House, sums up the 
whole spirit of eighteenth-century ideals. Die real key, therefore, 
an understanding of the architecture of this period * to be found not m 
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the natural outcome of planning necessities, but in the predetermined 
imposition of precise taste. 

To these generalizations can he added the interest in classic Greek 
architecture, which began with the founding of the Society of Dilettanti 
and received impetus at the bands of Stuart and Revett. The state of 
culture at the time admitted a general acceptance of Roman models, but 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
Sqwekset House, London 
(Sir WrrjLiA* Chambers, Architect ) 

A facade showing the influence of Paliadian and French architect Lire, Effect is 
obtained by opposition of forms of fenestration expressing floor?. Dominance is 
too^. W ™ URPer Pait by ±€ introduct0in ^ ,bc Cormrhian order embracing two 


taste was not ripe for die full cycle of the Greek Revival. The most 
remarkable factor concerned with the art of the time was the universality 
of the classic theme, encuuraged by the cultured classes, which appears 
to have penetrated every branch of design. When, after the Napoleonic 
Wars, the English people became more democratic, countless revivals and 
imitations of historic styles followed the breaking down of class barriers. 

Praise is due to the eighteenth-century architects for their scholarship 
knowledge of materials, sense of decoration and the organization of the 
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crafts. From such deductions we arrive at general conclusions and 
trace the whole gamut of an architectural movement. This is die surest 
method to arrive at an understanding of directing principles. The 
desire to excel the architects of antiquity, first Roman and then Greekj, is 
indicative of a psychological urge to attain similar superiority. W hrie 
under this proces^ the works of real art ate limited, scope for genius is 
also possible. This is to be seen in the design of Newgate b> the 
younger Dance. The most original mind, however, that resulted from 
die fusion of Roman and Greek study in architecture wns that of bit 
John Soane. This architect's treatment of the screen wall to the Bank 0 
England proves him to have possessed a dramatic sense of architectural^ 
composition. In this case the problem was to devise a 
masking a number of internal courts and halls. The completed budding, 
in purpose a national treasury, was a contribution to character dramat^- 
tion in architecture. The chief exponent of the Greek manner w> 
William Wilkins, whose design for University College, London, created 
a precedent for the Old General Post Office and the scr^n of cohrmns 
forming the main fatyde of die British Museum by Sir Robert Snurke. 
These works initiated a series of monumental budding such as the 
Firawilliam Museum, Cambridge, by Basevi, and the banks designed by 

Professor Cockerell. b Sl . 

The monumental budding Ot the L-reeK res ivm ^ , , 

George’s Hall at Liverpool, which was designed by Harvey Lonsdale 
completed by Prof**? C. R. a**f The mam con¬ 
ception of the building combines feature of Greek sod Romm «ch- 
tecture with the simplicity of Egyp tian passing- The intenor 
E rand in scale and the ensemble both externally and internally proves 
L grandeur of effect ™ dre aim of the architect Hour 
was obtained is explained by die selection of a dominant theme, name y, 
■he Corinthian order and the condnuance of tte ordoma^e on al 

elevations. Skill is 

groups of columns, pylons and dwarf screen 

is imnarted to this extremely simple composition by rafting tin tour 
ILTaSiTof the central ball in the form of an ante. Here » a Ming 
worhv of the Wren matuter, and as fittingly term,rating die great 
wur - . . . r ■ u w™ mil his school had fostered, 

uadidon of tWkgr " hch e „“ ish Lritwa anempted to 

eo™: its -* ° f *» ** MotLer d,vB,on 
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preached the return to Gothic principles as being more suited to the 
traditions and climate of England- The first steps towards popularizing 
medievalism had been taken in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
By a process of selection and experiment there grew up, first an apprecia- 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
The Classical Revival, Nineteenth Centcry 
St. Geqrce's Hall, Live wool 


(Henry Lonsdale Elkes, Architect ) 


non of Perpendicular architecture, and lastly a very real understanding of 
the whole range of Gothic architecture in England, At the same time 
attention was drawn to the masterpieces of French Gothic by the scientific 
researches of Viollet-Ie-Duc. The finest modem Gothic building in die 
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world, the Houses of Parliament, was the outcome of the opposing 
clashes of opinion which wavered between Gothic and Classic. In the 
first place the style of the building was dictated to the architect, mainly 
for historical interest. Secondly, ihe architect himseU was a classicist 
and could not avoid following classical principles of planning Puyn, 
Barrv’s collaborator in the fulfilment of the building, remarked, Gothic 
details on a Classic body,” and this aptly describes the fusion in one 
building of two revivals diametrically opposed. The success^of tins 
buildine inheres not so much in the pictorial grouping, adnuttedly fine, 
as in th! masterly handling of the plan. This plan proves fhury to have 
been endowed with an intuition for mastering a P rd *£ 

and at the same time to have been an architect of great ™£ ina1 '^ J 
novel arrangement of die Houses of Parliament constitutes a planning 
theme whi! has been taken again and again for bmldttigs ol similar 
character. To quote an example, the plan of the Parliament House a 

Rudaoest is similar to that ot \V esiminster. , 

The greatness of the building is due to Barry, who controlled the 
repetition of die Gothic detail which forms a minor attribute oi th 
design The introduction of the Victoria Tower and Clock Tower 

of many fine ™ “ ”B P f Uw Coura, 

=yir=*2'" h s 

Ssiss 

Fuller understanding of domestic arcmiectuoz 
intellectualism and style tyranny was now in sight. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
AND RUSSIA, SIXTEENTH TO NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES 


DENMARK 

T he consideration of the subject reveals a marked analogy between 
the architectural manner of Denmark and that of other North 
European countries during four centuries. In Denmark a long sequence 
of events. Pagan, Early Christian and Mediaeval, had given scope for the 
formation of national characteristics. The nature of the soil, on the one 
hand, had encouraged the peaceful development of agriculture, while 
the proximity of Norway, Sweden, Germany and Holland, no less than 
intercourse with England, led to maritime enterprise. The results were 
beneficial to the gtowth of Denmark as an independent state with a high 
position in the councils of Europe. A pioneer in matters of freedom 
and reform, Denmark proved a force in political and educational affairs. 
The arts and sciences were advanced as rapidly as was the case in Holland 
and France. Apart from the effects of war treaties which have militated 
against the Sate, the story of Denmark from the Reformation to the 
present day is one of continuous progress. What might be called the 
first legitimate phases of the national architecture date from the time of 
Christian IV, 1588-1648, who is said to have possessed architectural skill . 
In this reign was built the great copper-roofed palace of Rosenhourg, 
attributed to Inigo Jones; the Frederiksbourg Palace at Copenhagen 
resembles Hcriot's Hospital at Edinburgh. The more important 
architecture of Denmark, therefore, in its early classic stages, is not far 
removed from the style of the Renaissance as modified in the Netherlands 
and in England at a similar date. 
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During the later years of the seventeenth century both Dutch and 
French buildings were used as models. For example, the four great 
gates of the city of Copenhagen were without doubt inspired by designs 
of the ubiquitous French architects. Further impetus to the art was 
given in the year 1728, when two-thirds of the dty of Copenhagen 
suffered destruction by Hre. Many of the line palaces, and town mansions, 
built of brick and of Norwegian granite, were erected between 1730^-90, 
The consequence of ail this was that the streets of the dty assumed a more 
academic aspect. They became, with the newly planned public centres, 
of an importance almost equal to the town planning of Bath. 

It is therefore important to realize that the taste and culture of this 
enlightened people should have been well advanced. During the 
eighteenth century scope was given for the designs of churches, markets, 
schools, theatres and prisons. From the free Netherlandish transcrip¬ 
tions of the classic ensued admiration for the restrained brick facades 
and modest embellishments of high Dutch arcliitecture. Then folio wed 
the academic phase which favoured Palladian themes, the result being 
that at the close of the eighteenth century Danish architects were ready 
to interpret the neo-Greek movement which accorded so exactly with 
the views of Thorwaldsen. The simple fact of all this was that the 
Danes were in a position to profit by the authoritative art of neighbouring 
states. The material resources of the country, no less than the climate, 
determined the traditional forms of construction, namely, brick, timher, 
granite, tiles and copper, materials universally employed for cottages, 
palaces or monumental buildings. But It was not until the eighteenth 
century that architectural composition on the grand scale became an ideal. 

Hence it occurred that the minds of the Danish architects, being open to 
ideas, conceived buildings of quiet charm and scholarly dignity. The 
architecture of Denmark is neither opulent nor ambitious. It touches 
partly on the character of contemporary work in Sweden and is partly 
reminiscent of the buildings of similar date in North Germany. In the 
development of small houses and street f^ades there appears to have 
arisen something akin to the homely diarm of similar works m England. 

Examining the facades of domestic buildings of the early penod, the 
windows are of the transome and mullion type in wood, the only break 
in the elevation being the main doorway, often augmented by a gabled 
dormer embracing two storeys built in the trout wall* The development 
of the muUioned windows into horizontally glazed surfaces, inspired by 
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Gothic construction, may be seen at the Sdiloss Stugefrei. In this 
building all the elements of the pyramidal Form of composition are to be 
found, including the central pavilion crowned by a pediment, the 
whole frontispiece often being terminated by an elegant cupola. One of 
the earliest classic compositions is that of the Frederitsbourg Palace, 
bulk in 1715. The theme of the Court of Honour, with buildings on 
either side, and an open approach without a screen or gateway, allows 
the whole pictorial effect to come into instant view. The skyline is 
broken by the imposing domical roof, lantern cupola and supporting 
chimney stacks. Later examples of the Palladiun style introduce an 
ordonnance similar to the Handels Bank or the Classenske Fidecommis. 
rhese two facades echo similar treatments to those found at the time in 
every European city. 

Among other interesting buildings, the Asiatische Gessellschaft and 
the Chirurgische Akademie, both built in the late eighteenth century, 
embody die principles of triangular composition in the facades, A 
picturesque note is added by die treatment of die steep-pitched mansard 
type of roof with the characteristic lead verges and finishings. The 
quality of vistas in street architecture is not forgotten, as in the case of 
the Dronningensgade with the Erloserfcirche, resembling the tower and 
spire of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London. On one side of the street 
is the twin group of the Asiatische Gessellschaft linked by an archway. 

French architecture of the period of Nap Icon is seen in the design of 
die Alte Radians, with its plain austere wall surfaces relieved by sample 
windows. 

The certainty and precision which accompanied Danish architectural 
design from the eighteenth to the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
has since been continued down to modem times. Such fine designs as 
the Police Headquarters at Copenhagen, or the Oregaard College, show 
the intimate connection between the old and the new. In the small 
houses and groups of cottages, no less than in the composition of 
tenement buildings and schools, observance of traditional features is 
customary; climatic and local conditions are never overlooked. 

RUSSIA 

The early development of civilization in Russia was not produc¬ 
tive of a permanent architecture. The reason for this is twofold for 
not only were the people inept in the arts, but Continental invasions 
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by successive waves of Germans, Poles and Lithuanians from the West, 
and Mongols and Tartars from the East, retarded the founding of a 
style. It was not until the proclamation by Vkdimar in a.d. 988, 
establishing Christianity as the official religion, that churches, convents 
and monasteries, inspired by those of Byzantium, and in most cases de¬ 
signed by Greek archi tects, were built- The earliest churches were based 
on the basilican plan, incorporating the dome as a feature. The Church 
of St, Sophia at Kiev, built in A.D. 1030, and the Cathedral 0/ the As¬ 
sumption at Moscow, built in 1313-41, can be cited as early types. 
From these works arose plans similar to that oi the cathedral of Vassili 
BSanskenoy at Moscow. The external treatment in this case consists of 
several towers each capped with bulbous ogival tops, centred around a 
central tower finished with a conical steeple. 1 his arrangement was 
connected with the timber tradition of Asiatic building, which remained 
unchanged for centuries. While the wooded regions of Russia, especially 
in the centre and the south, inspired the use of timber for buildings, tile 
history of the early Russian style begins with influences from Armenia 
and Constantinople, the main development being by way of Cherson and 
Kiev to Moscow. In course of time brick, and stone of small dimen¬ 
sions, became part of the building system. The development of bi ic* 
towers and domes in die form of vertical cylinders was due entirely to 
Eastern influences. The most favoured theme was the octagonal dome 
in which a series of arches in “ irompe " fashion constitutes the method 
of reducing the first stages of die dome cylinder prior to its final covering 
in timher. The curious bulbous shapes given to terminating octagonal 
features indicate Tartar origin and contact with the East. The absence 
of extensive fenestration in die lower walls of large churches led to the 
development of natural lighting from the region of the central dome. 
Tliis singularity was not without its effect on die treatment of the 
exterior walls, which in many cases follow the Armenian system of delicate 
strip projections and slight arches. The pronounced vertkality of these 
designs becomes characteristic, while the towers in some instances have 
the character associated with the slenderness oi die minaret. 

The early domestic artliitectum of Russia belongs to another category. 
Here timber construction brought the steep roof into prominence. We 
must also recognize the demands of climatic conditions. As there was 
a plenitude of timber and the population was scattered in villages and 
small towns, die log-built house was general and the traditional types were 
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continued for many centuries. Hit? wide eaves, the balcony at the first- 
floor level and the small shuttered windows, no less than the huge 
chimneyi testify to the need for protection against excessive varia¬ 
tions of climate. The older town houses, also of timber, such as were 
destroyed by the Great Fire of Moscow in 1812* were more elaborate in 
their external treatments. The predominance of roofs proclaimed the 
pavilion character of the various apartments combined in one ensemble. 
I he projections of bays, loggias and porticoes, as well as of covered 
external staircases, are typical of those fantastic designs which owed no 
allegiance to European custom. Mention must be made of the bell 
towers for which ancient Russian architecture Has long been famous. 
One of the finest was that of Ivan Veliki, erected by the Czar Boris 
about the year 1600* This rectangular tower rose boldly from the 
ground as an octagon and then developed into three stages, a cylinder 
and the usual bulbous dome finished tvith a cross. This tower was 
destroyed by the army of Napoleon* 

The Tower of Boris, forming part of the Kremlin at Moscow, consists 
of four rectangular stages* including the main work terminated by an 
octagonal spire of Gothic character. The military works with their 
battlemented walls and projecting towers and escarpments were some¬ 
times relieved by magnificently proportioned gateways. The sacred 
gate to die Kremlin, for example, fulfils all die conditions of ordered 
architectural composition. In old Russia every city had its sacred 
entrance to record some important historical event or some miracle 
which liappened in the locality. While Russian architecture of this 
early period can show nothing profound in the designs of cathedrals, 
churches or public buildings, the development of interior decoration is 
also deserving of notice. The interiors of the great churches were used 
for the display of portraits of saints and for pictorial representations and 
colour which almost entirely superseded carving* The great feature was 
the iconostasis or image bearer, a type of rood screen* Few buildings 
in the history of architecture have aroused more curiosity than those 
described in this section, yet none is mote uniformly uninteresting as 
a sub ject of design, 

THE CLASSICAL RENAISSANCE IN RUSSIA 
It may be supposed that those vast buildings which form conspicuous 
monuments in die history of Russian art are not indigenous to the 
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country, and therefore have no place in the true sequence of architec¬ 
tural development- Tills is only partially true, for although die build¬ 
ings themselves were designed by architects from other lands, the 
conditions under which they were built entitle them to be classed as 
Russian. 

Tile Renaissance in Russia can be attributed to the desire ot Peter 
the Great to westernize his country. lie introduced English and Dutch 
artificers and shilled workmen to build his new city and proposed to 
start a colony of French artists there. The foundation of St. Petersburg 
in 1703 thus marks the date of Russian entry as a neighbouring State in 
Western Europe- 

Idle bold spirit of Russia’s new master was bound to influence those 
who followed. During the eighteenth century new palace succeeded 
palace at close intervals, together with works of public importance, and 
lastly organized schemes of town planning. The classical architecture 
in Russia is divided into four periods. The first, that of Peter the Great, 
1689 to 1725, connotes the early influence of classic art and the founding 
of St. Petersburg. The plan by John Baptist Homann of Nuremberg 
is tlic first document dealing with the planning arrangements of the 
city. At this time designs were made by ZemzofT in the manner of the 
Italian Baroque. Greater interest attaches to the designs by Le Blond, 
a French architect who worked in the style of Mansart. Le Blond 
before leaving for Russia had been enpged on a treatise on architectural 
decoration in collaboration with Marietta who was responsible for the 
text, the plates being the work of Le Blond, which are still to be found 
in the State archives. Through Koroboff, an architect who had studied 
in Holland, some Dutch influence resulted, but the main stream of 
classicism came from France and Italy. The period of the Empress 
Elizabeth 1 witnessed the rise of die Italian school under the direction of 
Carlo Rastrelli. This architect designed the palace of Tsarko Sclo, 
with a frontage of 1,2m feet, and the first palaces at Strelna and Peterhof. 
In 1754 be built the large Winter Palace and became professor in the 
Academy of Fine Arts. Many Russian architects followed the lead 
already given and sought to adopt the academic aspect of the Italian 
Baroque to the developing spirit of Russian architecture. 

The period of Catherine the Great, which followed, must be read as a 
chapter detached from the history of French art. Vallin de I^motte 
built in the Style of Louis XV and XVI, with a most delicate taste and 
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regard for completeness, the little palace of L ! Hermitage and die palace 
of the Duke of Oldenbourg, as well as the palace of die Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

De Wailly, the designer of the Odeon and the Grand Theatre at 
Brussels, founded in Russia a school of architecture. It happened 
that the artistic education of Russian architects was entirely based on 




RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
The Bourse, Leningrad (Sr. Petersburg) 

(Thomas de Tiiohon, ArcMact) 

The adaptation of a enn temporary French theme. The triangular Formaiicrn ai 
the Front is dictated by the domLnant vault of the interior. The vertical columns 
arc submocif fortniog twin contrast to the central nm, ar the same rime enlarging the 
perspective of the ensemble- 


Westem p rinciples* Among the Enghs lumen who were cq mmissioned to 
design great buildings was Felton, architect of the Grand Hermitage, 
and among the Scotchmen Charles Cameron, whose name is associated 
with the design and decoration of palaces and mansions. 

The influence of the I till an Quarenghi must not be disregarded* 
Many of his exquisite drawings are preserved in various collections in 
both Russia and England* The period of Paul I, and Alexander I, marks 
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the zenith of the neo-Classical movement in Russia. Then was witnessed 
the full development of French influence, and in the works of Zakharoff 
and Thomas de Thomon at St. Petersburg (Leningrad) is to be seen 
the triumph of the classical viewpoint- Zakharoff s masterpiece, the 
Admiralty, with its vast frontage and masterly treatment of the central 
feature, is unique. The Bourse, by Thomas de Thomon, reflects the 
original handling of detail which made the fame of Le Doirx. In this 





RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Bawucxs of the Pavlovsky Riciwanr (St. Petehjsbuho) 

An adaptation of a French theme of the period of the Empire. The treatment of 
the attic, while giving additional interest, is not in sympathy with the unbroken 
ordonnaiice below- 


design the composition consists of thtee blocks of buildings, the central 
position being occupied by dte Exchange. The treattneo, of the over 
frontage, with twin rostial columns and double flight* of steps leadtog 
down into the waters of the Neva, far excels anything of a sim.be 
character in Europe. Thomas de Thomon was the hist andmect to 
Russia to renounce the usual exemplars of the Renaissance; the full efiect 
of this procedure can be seen in this convincing group, which is entitled 
to a liigh'place in the history of cighreenth-cenLury architecture. 

TheTountry mansions built in the eighteenth and nineteenth centimes 
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reflect the taste and culture of the old Russian aristocracy. Among 
these were the timber “ Datchia,” or country retreats, constructed of 
light framing, finished externally with weather-boarding. In the manu¬ 
facturing districts of Kaluga many fine stone and brick built villas of 
the period of Napoleon still exist. In the formation of the lesser build¬ 
ings of this class may be seen a legitimate attempt to assimilate foreign 
thought. Ot the larger buildings already referred to, it can be said drat 
their character expresses an extension of ideas current in France, Italy 
and England. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN 

An analysis of the earlier expressions of architecture in which the 
use of timber is prominent calls for a special study. Since the 
establishment of the Christian faith in Europe successive waves of 
stylistic influences have effected changes in the buildings of different 
countries. The reason lies outside the sphere of generalization and can 
be attributed without hesitation to the monastic orders, who imposed the 
style of building with which they were familiar. Prior to this, timber 
architecture had flourished in Norway for a long period. There are, for 
example, records of over three hundred timber churches, some of which 
are standing to-day. The design of the mast churches shows less of 
caprice than logic in their structural dcvisement. That die constructors 
were men of great ability can be seen from the church at Borgimd. 
Here both plan and elevations were determined by die placing of die 
masts or uprights upon a rectangular framework of sleepers forming 
the base, a principle which constitutes one of the elementary rules of 
carpentry. The development of an apsidal-ended plan, beyond the 
nucleus of the masts, proves the influence of the imported Romanesque 
style amplifying existing traditions. As a particular form of construc¬ 
tion suited to its purpose invariably begets a corresponding invention for 
another particular purpose, so the isolated bell towers peculiar to Norway 
and Sweden are typical of this Northern European style. The bell 
towers were designed on pyramidal lines to house the hell cages and to 
counteract vibration. This separation of the bell tower from the church 
not only avoided the difficulty of movement affecting the stability of the 
main structure, but was an additional protection against fire. The 
extreme difficulty of incorporating a tall hell tower in juxtaposition with 
the church was no doubt the real reason for their insulation. Theisolated 
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timber bell rowers of Sweden, such as the famous one at GamJa Upsala, 
are on similar lines but of larger scale. 

The external treatment of church roofs rising in stages, also a marked 
characteristic, is repeated in the diminutive church at Umes, which carries 
a bell cot crowned by a small steeple. Many of the essentials of Gothic 
timber construction are to be seen in these and other similar churches. 

The most striking effect of the mast church is that of internal height 
as opposed to lengthy vista. At Torpe Church, Hallingdal, die masts 
of the central portion are carried up to the central fleche, the introduction 
of intermediate semicircular arches resembling the ribs employed in ship 
construction. The use of timber encouraged invention in systematic 
construction, especially the use of struts and braces at salient points to 
take thrusts and strains. The early braced roof trusses, as in the church 
at Gol, allowed for ingenuity in the shapings of the members of the truss. 
The external treatment of the above mentioned churches reduces the 
vertical surface of the walls to a minimum. There arises from this a 
strong presumption that the need to protect the structural timbers from 
the ravages of the dimate, no less than the extreme perpendicularity of 
the interior, led to the adoption of roofing by stages. The student will 
turn to the timber churches of Scandinavian and Slavonic countries for 
examples of the free treatment of timber and diverse plan formations. 

In a comprehensive view of architecture it is die variety of plans and 
elevations that proves the universality of the law of building. In other 
words, the theory that all is possible provided structural requirements 
are observed. The truth of the foregoing is proved by the design of the 
church at Westanfjord, Finland, or the churches of Galicia and Carinthia, 
where stylistic features common to other materials find similar ex¬ 
pression in timber. In the church at Bielavce, Galicia the vertical sur¬ 
faces ate of upright scantlings for the reason that the abundance ot local 
timber was the main factor in the construction. The interesting cruci¬ 
form plan of the church at Ruovesi, Finland, demanded the highest skill 
in the design of the roof timberings. In the latter care we have pre¬ 
determination of design expressed in a spedal material. In die case of 
the mast churches previously described the plastic effect resulted from 
the rational use of local material, incorporating traditional torms. 

Since the important determining factors in architecture, cause and 
effect are closelv interlocked, it is not strange to hnd smuhnues tn the 
outward expression of buildings in countries otherwise widely separated. 
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The art historian cannot do other than place reliance upon precedent and 
the sequential evolution of types of buildings. It is becoming clear that 
architecture in its subjection of materials frequently admits repetitive 
themes. The close analogy, therefore, between die treatment of Chinese 
and early Norwegian roofs, or even the roofs of nonhem Galich, is 
another verification of this interesting fact* 

Historical architecture in Sweden includes mediaeval buildings of 
the scale of Upsak Cathedral and die Storkyrkan at Stockholm. This 
aspect of mediaeval art, which dates from die fourteenth century, was 
inspired from France, the Netherlands and North Germany. In the 
sphere of woodwork, carving and painting the works of art rank equal 
with the sources which inspired them* The development of Swedish 
architecture on classical lines, however, dates from the seventeenth 
century, the triumphal arch erected on the occasion of the crowning of 
the Queen of Sweden being an instance of a design ba$ed on that of the 
Arch of Constantine, Rome. In the eighteenth century designs based 
on the manner of the Italian Baroque led eventually to die purely academic 
style associated with the reign of Gustavus III. The fame of Swedish 
classical architecture rests chiefly upon the magnificent palace designed 
by Nicodemus Tessin between the years 1693—97. This design, which 
recalls the composition of the Famese Palace at Rome, owes its grand 
effect to tile composition of the steps and the approach ramps on the 
north facade, the insistent repetition of one type of window providing 
the essential contrast to die rectangular mass of the building. 

The Riddarhuset, with its elegantly shaped copper roof, is a clever 
adaptation of the French manner of Toub XIV, while one of die most 
interesting compositions is the house built by Tessin for his ow n occupa¬ 
tion. This was completed in 1700. The chief interest of this design h 
the garden with its vistas and a belvedere forming a background after 
the Italian manner. The aptitude of the Swedish architects to assimilate 
architectural ideas from neighbouring countries has been evidenced at all 
times. The Opera House at Stockholm, for example, recalls die facade 
of the Monnaie in Paris, while many private houses of large size follow 
die Dutch manner of the late seventeenth century, as may be seen in the 
extravagant treatments of scrolled gables and bulbous cupolas. Another, 
but later, example, the Kina 5 km at Drottingholm, wa$ built from designs 
by Sir William Chambers* but this particular building should be re¬ 
garded as a fantasy in the Chinese manner. 
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From 1654 to 1718 rhe Swedish style in the main followed the general 
Renaissance trend of Europe. For example, the picturesque style of 
the seventeenth century wliich formed the vernacular tor palaces and 
street facades in Stockholm shows affinity with the work of the Nether¬ 
lands of the same epoch. It was towards the dose of die seventeenth 
century that the influence of France spread to Scandinavian countries; 
this was due to the fact that by this time Paris had become the art centre 
for Europe. The preference shown for temporary buildings, especially 
processional triumphal arches, in die classical style, is an indication of 
prevalent fashion. As already mentioned, it was rhe scholarly designs 
by Tessin that gave Swedish architecture its classical expression during 
the reign of Charles XI. At this period many new' churches were built, 
the steeples of which followed Dutch precedent. Many important 
buildings at Stockholm were at this date inspired by French architecture, 
and die same remark applies to the majority of the lesser country man¬ 
sions. The architecture of the period that followed, from die eighteenth 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, also inclines towards 
contemporary French models, the influence of die periods Louis XV 
and Louis XVI being very apparent. In the design of churches the 
embellishment of towers with cupolas and lanterns to form pleasing 
silhouettes is most characteristic. During die time of Gustav us III 
Swedish architecture and decoration reached a high plane. Among the 
notable palaces of this period is die Skeppsbron in oid Stockholm, a 
building equalling designs by Neufforge. Towards the end of the period 
neo-Greek details were applied indiscriminately both to new designs and 
to features of existing buildings. The first quarter of the nineteenth 
century extended die eighteenth-century traditions, which were continued 
as late as 1S40. From this period onwards, with the exception oi such dis¬ 
tinctive buildings as the theatre in Humlegarden, i8jo, and the bridge 
over the Riddariiolm Canal, the architecture is uniformly dull and lacking 
in interest. From t S60 the Italian manner was again favoured, as can be 
seen in the National Museum, the Art Academy and certain hotel %adcs. 
In the design of die Nordiska Museet, built between 188^-1904, is to be 
seen an attempt to revive the Netherlandish precedents of the seventeenth 
century. Finally, with the erection of the new technical High School 
by Erik Rallerstedt, which began as late as 1914, wc see 311 earI y attempt 
to break with tradition. That new ideas were in course of acceptance 
at this period is recorded in the design of the Stockholm Radhus and the 
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Engelbrektskyrken. The demand for a m ore modem type of building has 
been continued in the Kunsgatan, where American influences are seen in 
a species of skyscraper. Among more recent Swedish buildings of note 
can be cited the Hogalidskyrken by Ivor Tengboom, 1923, and the 
famous Stadhuset by Professor Ragnar Ostbexg, These buildings must 
be regarded as heralding a revival of romanticism tempered to suit a 
modem outlook. In summing up the characteristics of Swedish archi¬ 
tecture of the last two centuries it can be said that the fluctuations of 
fashion resulted in the adoption of various styles. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


I T HAS BEEN endeavoured to show that the archi lecture of the European 
civilizations followed the trend of various religious and aesthetic move¬ 
ments prevalent from time to time. America from the earliest Colonial 
days fostered art movements analogous to those of the countries whence 
she drew her diverse streams of immigrants. The fundamental con¬ 
ditions of first conquering Nature and then developing material resources 
resulted in a newer expression being given to traditional terms. Re¬ 
curring to what has been already stated, tt was the creative spirit triumph¬ 
ing over material difficulties which imparted a new and vital character 
to ideas imported from overseas. 

America was discovered too late to be influenced by the spirit of 
Gothic arc, and too early to receive the brisk developing spirit of Renais¬ 
sance art from Italy. The English, Swedish and Dutch settlers who 
landed on the eastern coasts in the seventeenth century were more con¬ 
cerned with consolidating their position in rlieir new envirpnment than 
with attempting grandiose structures. Nevertheless, the earliest domrsri t: 
buildings are reminiscent of others of similar type in European lands. 
This also applies to the Spanish type of buildings in Mexico and on the 
West Coast. 

It was inevitable that the colonists should try to mate the new houses 
resemble the old models with which they were familiar. There was, 
however, the resistance of material, in this case timber, the working and 
assembling of which affected both structure and proportion. The 
vicissitudes of climate, ranging between extremes, demanded that the 
dwellings should be warm in winter and cool in summer; there was the 
need for protection from Indian attack and the necessity to build rough. 
It is not strange, under these conditions, that the handicrafts ot the Middle 
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Ages were carried over and survived in America down to the introduc¬ 
tion of steam power. It can be said, therefore, that building in Colonial 
America began on a plane not far removed from die spirit of die domestic 
crafts of the fifteenth century. Log cabins, framed houses, bains and 
sheds recalled the countryside domestic features of England, Sweden, 
Germany and the Netherlands* By the middle of the seventeenth 
century a definite style for domestic buildings was in being. Building 
in stone and brick was hampered at first by lack of suitable lime. Eventu¬ 
ally masonry and brickwork became more general, especially for churches. 
For the latter the designs were at first based on Gothic models The 
tower of St. Luke’s, Isle of Wight, County Virginia, repeats almost 
exactly a brick-built tower of the time of Archbishop Laud, The in¬ 
teriors and fittings of churches and meeting-houses of this period recall 
the Jacobean manner in the treatment of woodwork. The meeting- 
houses tn design were similar to the Dissenting chapels of the type 
favoured by the Huguenots in France and the Quakers in England* 

From die Limber houses of the seventeenth century, with their over¬ 
hanging storeys, great fireplaces and rough timberings, were developed 
those ambitious brick mansions, al most replicas of designs by Vingboons 
and the school of Sir Christopher Wren. The Great Fire of London in 
1 666 and the volume of new buildings it called forth was not without 
effect on die architecture of America, especially in developing the design 
of brick-built dwellings. It is known, for example, that Sir Christopher 
Wren sent designs for William and Mary College. 

The building development of modern America, in so far as style is 
to be regarded, divides into five main groups; (a) the Early; (£) the 
Colonial; (r) the Republican; (d) the various revivals of Historical 
styles; (*) die modern or steel and concrete phase. An analysis of these 
groups is essential to an understanding of the spirit of American archi¬ 
tecture. It has already been shown that the earliest buildings were 
largely modelled on contemporary buildings in Europe. The Colonial 
period proper begins on the firm basis of the Wren tradition, and then 
came the influence of the pattern books, builders 11 guides and illustrations 
of buildings of all types, issued by the printing presses of London, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Paris and Rome. The Colonial phase, therefore, 
represents the form in which the spirit of the Renaissance was inter¬ 
preted across the Atlantic. With the development of colonial govern¬ 
ment and the gradual apportioning of vast areas of land to fresh wave* of 
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settlers there developed outside the towns a system of land ownership 
which was expressed in terms of country houses, mansions and farm 
buildings. In the towns each pliase of architectural fashion, from the 
Palladian manner of Gibbs to the macaronic designs of die Adam 
brothers, can be recognized. Amateur architects were abundant, thanks 
to the pattern books and 11 builders’ directors.” English, French and 
Dutch architects were among those attracted to the colonies to exercise 
their professional skill. New churches, recalling those of London, were 
copied from the plates in Gibbs’ and Ware’s books. The meeting-houses 
and small chapels multiplied in number and in time took on classical 
dignity. The design of the State House in Philadelphia by an amateur 
architect, Andrew Hamilton, while recalling motifs of the matured 
Renaissance in England, introduces a new form of architectural grouping 
in which symmetry and balance are present. Country houses of the 
dignity of Westover on the James River show regard for rectangular 
planning. In this example is to be seen a building definitely Georgian 
in inspiration, the chief features in the elevation being the enriched 
doorway and the uniformity of the spacing of the white-pointed sashed 
window’s. With the introduction of porticoes, the most characteristic 
Colonial feature was initiated. The use of timber admitted of elonga¬ 
tion in the vertical proportions of classical columns, and this in mm 
ted to ingenuity in the assembling of suites of mouldings. Further, 
great licence was allowed to the development of ornament. The 
Colonial period was fortuitous, for it gave scope to the carpenter and the 
joiner whose conjoint labours reached their apogee in the ornamental 
staircases, panelled rooms and elaborate fireplaces. On the decorative 
side the admixture of French, Chippendale and Chinese ornament called 
for skilful handling. In all such works there is to be noted a slight 
divergence from the models which inspired emulation. The survival of 
the use of timber as a building material was not without its influence in 
the ultimate shaping of houses which in the main conform to Georgian 
practice. Gore Place, Waltham, Massachusetts, built about tftoj, 
suggests the influence of Henry Holland. 

One of the most striking proofs history affords of the effect of political 
change on the arts is evidenced in die arcliitecture of the Republican 
period. Die new regime determined that America should maintain 
sturdy independence, if not aloofness, from the English tradition. 
Widi America's coming of age, new public buildings were required of 
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every conceivable type. On ibis account it is not surprising that 
President Jefferson should have turned to the Roman monuments 
for ideas. His design for the capital of Virginia, at Richmond, 
recalls the Mai son Carree at Mimes, which he had studied while in 
France. It is clear, therefore, that American architects anticipated the 
later phases of the classical revival for public buildings and institutions. 
Among other architects, Joseph Mangin, John McComb, James Hoban 
and the famous L'Enfant expressed in their architecture the first ambi¬ 
tions of the new Republic. Another architect, Bui finch, introduced a 
variant of the French classical manner, while Thornton, a talented 
amateur, followed the style of the Adam brothers. Through all this 
period of experiment with classicality President Jefferson's influence was 
paramount; 3 nd in the University of Virginia he gave a final expression 
to his Roman ideals. 

The adaptation of Greek details to the Roman forms already trans¬ 
posed to serve for universities, banks and public buildings was the 
next step in the development of American classic. It is significant, 
also, that English architects found opportunity to design buildings and 
decorations to suit prevalent tastes. There was a general enthusiasm 
for classical precedents as a basis for new design. In this regard American 
fervour equalled that of England. Benjamin Henry Latrobe was one of 
the first to gain distinction with his design for the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
which was built entirely of marble. This much acclaimed building was 
based on the Roman Pantheon plan. It was simply a domed banking 
hall with a hexastyle Ionic portico of Greek simplicity. The demand 
for literal transcriptions of classical architecture which followed led to 
many reproductions of the Parthenon for facades. In this connection 
the Bank of the United States, Philadelphia, ranks as one of the earliest 
buildings of this type. Thus even at this period America found it 
expedient to adopt classical models for contemporary needs. 

From 181 $ to 1S30 Greek antiquity supplied ideas for commemorative 
monuments, town halls, churches and even for domestic buildings. 
From the foregoing account it can be said that the official style of 
American public architecture owes its inception to classic precedent. 
The buddings of this period were in fact the most distinctive eon- 
tribudon to the national style. A departure in architectural taste 
was the growth of revived Gothic due to the influence of England 
and the Romantic movement. It was the historical spirit which brought 
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into being the castellated elevations and towers of the Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia. Another building where die Romantic influence determ¬ 
ined the adoption of the Gothic manner is Trinity Church, New York. 
From 1840 to 1870 the influence of the Ecolc dcs Beaux-Arts produced 
designs reminiscent of French chateaux of different periods s as well as 
curious versions of the Italian Renaissance. It was the age for repro¬ 
ducing motifs from the facades of die Louvre and the Hdtel-de-Vifle, 
Paris. The vast number of public buddings erected after 1S70 
shows how dependent America had become upon new ideas from 
Europe. Tlie vulgarization of historical types lacking genuine pur¬ 
pose marks this phase* It was a period of unrestrained ostentation. 
The loose character of scroll-saw ornament, fantastic brackets and 
imitation stonework indicates ignorance of die potential qualities of 
building. A new influence which changed things for the better came 
from Henry Hobson Richardson, who, inspired by die Romanesque of 
Southern France and Spain, Introduced a powerful manner which found 
many supporters and imitators. It was this school which prepared die 
way for die acceptance of fresher Ideas from England, particularly those 
gleaned from the works of Philip Webb and Norman Shaw. A trio 
of scholars, McKim, Mead and White, now became distinguished for a 
new Colonial revival, and latterly ior renew ing interest in the monuments 
of the Italian, French and English Renaissance. It was the avowed 
policy of these talented architects to endow America with a series of 
scholarly compositions which would serve as the basis of a definite 
modem style. Their main purpose was to continue the Jefferson tradi¬ 
tion. If the classic side represented the ultimate destiny of monumental 
architecture as conceived by Jefferson, the Romantic aspect was main¬ 
tained by Bertram Goodhue in his masterly treatment of Gothic, 
The military Academy at West Point, with its castellated silhouette, 
completes the cycle of revived medievalism for architecture in America. 

It is clear tliat the revivals of architectural styles led ultimately to that 
search for free expression which has had its repercussions in Europe. 
The development of free Gothic by Goodhue and his followers must be 
regarded, therefore, as the first attempt to return to the logic of direct 
design. It was the predetermined vision of form that in die first place 
decided the verticality of the skyscraper and the subordination of the 
steel frame. But it was the rocky foundation of New York and the 
perfection of die steel cable for lifts that made such an innovation pos- 
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sible. The new materials, steel and reinforced concrete, now gave scope 
for buildings of vast size and new capacity. From the time of the 
building of the Crystal Palace in London in j8ji, iron and glass had 
been developed to express the new resources of machinery. Reinforced 
concrete was to be enlisted to produce industrial structures of great 
efficiency, and gave scope to combinations of shape for which no pre¬ 
cedent existed. This new age was one of expressive architecture in which 
economic rulings encouraged new creations devoid of surface ornament 
but eloquent in silhouette. It must not be forgotten that the old 
materials, stone, brick and timber, lead, copper and iron, forming the very 
basis of ordinary methods of construction, are essential to the moods of 
a national architecture. It will be recognized that a formula for archi¬ 
tectural devisement does not exist; on the contrary, it is co-ordination 
of materials and their subordination to a great idea that produces imagi¬ 
native and rational design. The human interest in architecture origi¬ 
nates with the sensation provoked. The abstract quality which a 
talented designer alone can impart to building has also to be considered. 
This abstract quality may result from 3 logical observance of the different 
factors of a problem combined with expression of purpose. In the 
pursuit of such achievements the distinctive contributions of the pioneer 
Louis Sullivan, and his disciple, Frank Lloyd Wright, are inspiring, but 
must not be regarded as all-conclusive. 

From a study of American architecture, as developed during the past 
quarter of a century, can be deduced the following facts. Primarily the 
influence of contemporary movements in Europe; secondly the con¬ 
tribution made to the art by American architects, who evolved new' 
types of mammoth office buildings. 

In the former category ecclesiastical buildings such as the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine, New York, a mixture of French and 
English Gothic; the Episcopal Cathedral at Washington; or the First 
Baptist Church at Pittsburg, are examples. These great structures com¬ 
bine the principles followed in the Middle Ages with more recent invention 
in external massing. These and ocher buildings of similar character 
show how design can evolve within the forms of imported tradition. 
The extent, however, to which tradition can be misapplied can he seen 
in the formation of the New Pennsylvania Railway Station, a classical 
structure reminiscent of the Baths of Caracalta. Tile railway tracks 
are completely submerged beneath a vast Iiall of great impressiveness. 
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The fagades are arranged to complement the central hall and to mask 
the various minor offices, ramps and carriageways, the aim being grandeur 
of effect, externally and internally. The exact observance of the taws of 
symmetry, axiality and balance, conspicuous during the phase when the 
influence of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was at Its zenith, is shown in this 
building* From attempts to endow America with noble architecture 
inspired from the past, we turn to those of indigenous value. In 
commercial architecture America reigns supreme. The conception 
of towering structures, or tapering or receding silhouette, resulting 
entirely from conditions imposed by sites in New York City, pertains 
to a new order. 

Vertical architecture engendered a formula for masses for which no 
precedent existed. At first die classical tradition was exploited to create 
new values, and as a corollary the vertital elements of Gothic were 
subjected to similar adaptation. 

The Municipal Building, New York, designed by McKim, Mead and 
White* presents the classic viewpoint applied to the composition of a 
building twenty-five storeys high and a central tower rising higher* In 
tills case the classic elements were reserved for the podium storey and the 
crowning loggia. The design of the tower, in tiered stages, follow’s the 
principles adopted by Sir Christopher Wren and Ids successors. 

In the tower-like Woolworth Buildings, or die Bush Tower, New York. 
Gothic is the theme. In these cases the attempt to veneer steel con¬ 
struction with historical features has resulted in excessive attenuation 
and misplacement of detail. 

In die design of the following skyscrapers, namely, the Panhellenic 
House, New York, and the Empire Stare Building, New York, 
an attempt has been made to evolve mass direedy related to the 
problem. In the highly successful design of the Hotel She! ion. New 
York, a new version of the Babylonian ziggurat makes its appearance. 
The change from the enveloping shroud of ornamental features m a 
definite plain surface treatment led to a renewed study of massing. The 
great note of originality, however, was achieved by Eliel Saarinen, a Finn, 
in his masterly design for the premises of the Chicago Tri&une* This 
building consists of a square tower with ribbed features accentuating the 
general vexticality. This design connects the work of Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright to the present day. The American aptitude for die 
stupendous is not confined to the narrow sites of Manhattan, but extends 
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10 the creation of civic centres in other cities. It is also anomalous that the 
principle of tower design should be transferred to places where the need 
to build high does not arise. The State Capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
designed by Bertram Goodhue, is conceived partly on the skyscraper 
model, but mainly as a monumental tower rising out of a low subsi¬ 
diary mass. The design, although successful as a composition, in its 
silhouette reveals traditional features. 

The great possibilities offered to architects in America to be original 
are well known. In this the training of the Ecole des Beaux Arts has 
played no small part. The principles of clarity in planning, of imagina¬ 
tion and boldness of conception, are well understood. The full effect 
of French planning can be seen in the layouts of universities and great 
institutions, as well as in the planning of national libraries and galleries. 

Paul Cret in his teachings, and dirough his own work, has had great 
influence in the formation of a logical manner, while it must be conceded 
that architecture of all the arts is one most needing proficient study. It 
is also necessary for the art to be kept alive by constant reference to pre¬ 
valent conditions. The contribution of America to architecture has 
been a new type of building, the skyscraper, resulting from observance of 
financial and commercial requirements. 
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Chapter 7 


NON-EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE 


ISLAMIC 


he spread of the Islamic faith Imd the immediate effect of a 



1 development which absorbed ideas prevalent in the subjected 
co on tries and at the same time imposed definite conditions for new 
problems. 

The immense success of the Arabian conquests, although primarily 
confined to the East, in time reached on the West as far as Spain. The 
exact workings of this movement can best be described by defining the 
architectural forms which were blended with local traditions. Although 
the Arabs, being nomads, had no proper an of their own, they created 
a style by imposing the tenets of their religion on the conquered. In 
religious architecture the mosque is an important contribution. The 
minaret, the mihrab and the minbar are some of the features which were 
transposed to suit the basilican or cross plan adapted to local materials 
and requirements. The earliest Islamic buildings are nothing more than 
local types of construction arranged to sui t the new faith. In this is to 
be seen something unusual, for it is generally the conquering race that 
determines the style. Islamic art produced five schools, namely, the 
Egyptian, die Persian, the Moorish, the Anatolian and the Hindu. The 
types of buildings include, besides the mosque, tombs, palaces, khans, 
gateways, baths and fountains. In all these types will be found varia¬ 
tions of the treatment of the arch and of dome construction. In the 
mosque the nucleus of the type of composition centres round the mihrab 
or fciblah, a niche hollowed in the wall and placed in the direction of 
Mecca, towards which the faithful must cum while praying. The niche 
wall is preceded and surrounded by colonnaded porticoes. There is a 
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central courtjanl and a fountain. The plan of the Mosque A mm at 
Cairo is a well-known example. All the early plans for m05cju.es are on 
this pattern t thus allowing covered space for the congregation with a 
courtyard for the overflow. The open-air nature of the services was the 
determining factor in the amngemsiL During the Avuhit period the 
cruciform plan was adopted^ following the fashion of the tnedressas. 



ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE IN TURKEY AND PERSIA 
Plans of Mosques 

i. Pi ,am ok Mosque of Sulfima.nyeh, Constakttmob b le 
The Byzanrine type of plan adopted for the purpose of a mosque, 
x The Great Mosque at Ispahan 

Multicellular formation framing a rectangular open space* with accentuations of 
main centres. 


Among the edifices of public utility were the caravanserai, schools, 
Hospitals and medressas or theological colleges. 

The khan or caravanserai is best illustrated by the plan of that of the 
Sultan Hussein at Ispahan, It is composed of two pans, each grouped 
about a central courtyard- The first part is a medressa or theological 
college wi di a mosque, the second part comprises the khan proper. The 
principle of die plan is a series of sleeping cells connected on one side 
by a covered market, and on the other feeing an open courtyard the 
stables for horses and camels being placed at the head of the plan’(see 
illustration). r ' 
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But it was not until the contact of the Islamic with Byzantine civiliza¬ 
tion that the cupola was adopted for mosques. It was extensively used 
by the Turks after the fall of Constantinople. It is of interest to 
realize that the extension of the eastern wall and colonnade on either 
side of the centra] niche to accommodate more worshippers led to die 
cruciform plan of Mesopotamian origin. 

One of the finest examples of domical design is to be seen in the 
mosque of Suleiman at Constantinople. The dome of the mosque of 
Hassan at Cairo, and that of the Imperial Mosque at Ispahan, are similar 
to many other examples showing the Byzantine cupola adapted to fresh 
conditions. 

We must turn, however, to the conquered dty of Constantinople to 
study the finest domed mosques, such as Sultan Ahmed the First, Yene 
Valede and Nonhi-Osmanieh, each of which recalls die parent edifice, 
Santa Sophia. 

The finest contribution of Islamic architecture is beyond question the 
minaret which became part of the external effect of the mosque. The 
design of the minaret varies in accordance with die school to which it 
belongs. The minaret of Samara, Mesopotamia, is of a spiral form after 
the style of the ancient ziggurat. In Syria and Egypt the storeyed 
circular or polygonal minaret partakes of cylindrical forms, while in 
Constantinople the needle form is adopted. The square type of 
minaret is to be found in Morocco, as at Marakesh and at Seville in 
Spain or at Oran in Algeria. 

The practice of grouping three buildings together is sometimes 
encountered, as at the Moristan of Kalaun, Cairo, where there is no 
correlation between the elements, but each entity, i.e. the mosque, the 
tomb of the founder and die hospital, is planned as an isolated component, 
and connected by labyrindiian passages. In domestic architecture 
the same principles of grouping small dements about the four sides of a 
rectangular central space was almost universally followed, as at Cairo, 
Ispahan, Granada and the palace of Lahore. When everything else has 
been considered in Islamic architecture the ingenuity exhibited in 
placing a circular cupola over a rectangle is outstanding. 

The crowning of a polygonal or rectangular plan by a spherical cupola 
led to many expedients which are different from the principles of die pen- 
dendve. It is in the treatment of the Persian cupola, where the change 
from the circular to the square is by means of a series of receding niches, 
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or, as in the case of the cupola, ac Tlemcen, where interpenetrating 
squinch arches mark the transition from the square to the circle, that this 
form of structural expedient is seen at its best. Another example which 
might be termed Egyptian occurs in the mosque of El Moyed, Cairo* 
where a scries of beehive corbels form five rings of unequal numbers 
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ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 
Plans of Mosques 
u Mosque of Ibn Tulun, Cairo 

Plan shows open space framed by regular arcades. Perspective effects gained by 
repetition of minor parts. 

i. Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo 

Plan shows dominant central volume supported by arms forming a cross plan* 
The various additions are formed to suii the irregular site. 

j* Mosque and Monastery of Babquq t Cairo 
Plan with central entrance leading to Courtyard. The arcade system frames die 
ensemble- 


which cany the circular surface of the dome to the re-entering angles 
of the rectangular space. 

Similar treatments of corbelling are to be found in the designs of monu¬ 
mental gateways, such as is the gate of Khna Aksad Pasha in Damascus, 
and the magnificent porch of the Sultan Hassan Mosque in Cairo. 
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The importance and convincing proportions of Islamic architecture 
open up a vista of plastic forms which lias not been fully apprehended. 
Not only is this line of study essential to any analysis of architectural 
principles, but the subject is germane to the study of famous buildings. 
The actual principles of Islamic design are analogous to those already 
discussed for other countries, the uses to which the buildings have been 
dedicated alone imparting the impress of character* This point is best 
demonstrated in the design of houses in the cities* 
i The plan of the town house was the outcome of the desire for the 
1 maximum amount of shade in a hot climate* Grouped about a central 
courtyard, the principal apartments face inwards. Occasionally one 
facade opens on to a street or narrow alley. Other types built on 
insulated sites as at Jeddah are constructed in stages, with boldly 
projecting features* At Mecca the embellishment of the uppermost 
storey as a wooden structure of great richness provides a striking 
. contrast to the wall surface below. The predominant theme of the 
i Islamic builder was to give colour to the surface of his buildings 
f either by the textual treatment of the material in lacings, or by die 
application of ceramics and painted decoration* Although Islamic 
architecture obeyed the primary laws of structure and added its own 
expedients, it allowed transposition of monumental effects in terms of 
timber and stucco* In the palace plan of the Islamic period the system 
of courtyard planning is multiplied with the Durbar Hall as a central 
feature* 

Funerary architecture, while in a class of its own, touches on almost 
every feature already discussed- In the tombs of the Mamelukes, the 
ovoidal dome is adjusted to the rectangular plan by the introduction of 
broaches and splays at the four angles, which recall Gotiiic expedients. 
But it Is the Taj Mahal at Agra, with its free interpretation of the prin¬ 
ciples already enunciated in connection with domes, minarets and niches, 
that stands as the final monument of Islamic culture, a culture, more¬ 
over, which stretches from the seventh to the seventeenth century a*d. 
It is to be gathered that the special character of any of the schools of 
Islamic architecture was due to the type of arch opening adopted, as well 
as to the method of vaulting or covering die void space, either large or 
small. 

The ornamental patterning and the surface decoration, which is also a 
special feature of the Islamic style, presents a similar case to die 
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architectural forms, inasmuch that, it is varied to suit local craftsmanship 
and materials. They key motive to each school of Islamic architecture, 
namely, die form of arch which was adopted to meet local conditions, 
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ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 
i, Alcazar, Seville 

Effort to balance a plan about a courtyard. Hie axes left optn to create vistas. 
a T Alms Houses, Algiers 

FonHng a regular plan shape within the boundaries of an irregular site. 
p Ous Private Baths, Cairo 
Typical Islamic plan. Baths grouped around inner courts. 


materials and methods of construction* may be analysed as folio ws. 
In Egypt and Syria the usual types of arches are either semicircular, 
often flattened and stilted, or of ogival form; the latter is also a feature 
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TYPES OF MINARETS 


r, Tiered minaret changing form from square li> polygotiaJ and circular 
(Egyptian.} 

j. Staged lower with strong bage and tiered lamera* (Mdomsii.) 
y m Nted!e-fonn minaret in three unequal Stages, (Sybun*) 

In every case the attachment of the tower form to the mass of the building is 
sympathetic. 


in Persia and India. In India the Mogul ogival arch is sometimes 
ornamented with cusps. This form is part of the Buddhist and 
Brahman tradition. The horseshoe type of arch found in Algeria, 
Morocco and Spain belongs to the Western branch of Islamic art. In 
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the Moorish architecture of Spain, as at Cordova, is to be seen tile novel 
interlaced and cusped forms of arcades. The various sections of vaults 
relating to the different schools can be described as ogival in Egypt, 
ellipsoidal in Persia, conical in Anatolia and bulbous in Persia and 
I India. 

A wide diversity occurs in the treatment of the vertical support or 
column, with its distinctive capital and base. The principle of the 
abacus is understood, and also the ornamentation of the hypotrachelion, 
or necking, which is generally very lengthy. Forms of ornament recall¬ 
ing the lotus of Egypt, the foliage of the Corinthian capital, the beehive 
pendendves and Ionian scrolls proclaim the various attempts made at 
different times to reconcile Islamic art with local traditions. The poetic 
aspect of this entrancing style is perhaps best seen in the development of 
timber structures, such as the garden pavilions of Persia. It is echoed 
in the painted wooden ceilings of Granada and Seville, and the projecting 
balconies of Egypt and North Africa. The mousharabyeh or screened 
bay window, which is carried on corbels or brackets from the general 
frontage of street architecture, has called fordi skill in its adjustment to 
the wall from which it is advanced, and ingenuity in the geometrical 
patterning of the timbers which form the construction. 

The feelings of admiration kindled in the mind by buildings of 
Islamic character can be attributed to the fret that religious observance 
did not debar scope for the allurement of the senses and the imagination. 
The subordination of heavy structural forms to the exigencies of small 
materials, the repetition of carpet pat term ngs and the deliberate choice 
of wrought timber for elegant supports, demonstrate how the Islamic 
artist was determined to enrich the cruder expressions of structure. And 
truly so far as intrinsic beauty of surface effect is concerned it would be 
difficult to find a more convincing appeal to the artistic feelings than that 
presented by the works described. 

INDIA AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES 

Of all the great works of architecture it is those diat show’ profundity 
of imagination in form and construction that make the widest appeal. 
It is the collective quality of a nation's capacity for building that best 
expresses unity of ideals and characteristics. In studying the architecture 

I of India one has to bear in mind the various forces which influenced the 
ultimate forms of buitdings. In Indian architecture it is the effect on 
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the eye that seems to have been die dominant consideration. From the 
earliest times the unequal division of wealth has been accompanied by 
die oppression of die poorer classes. The various religions and mytho¬ 
logies have conjointly produced mysteries and cults. The appeal to 
the imagination has tended towards esoteric frightfulness and extrava¬ 
gance. There is no doubt that the minds of myriads, moulded to this 
line of thought, in time became intimidated to the acceptance of the weird 
and terrible. Indian architecture in its stylistic form finds its beginnings 
with Buddhism in the third century b.c. The Hellenistic influence must 
be regarded as purely extraneous, although in some parts of the country 
it lasted a long time. Buddhist art with its definite symbolism con¬ 
tinued until the introduction of Islamism and found expression in the 
buildings of Burma, Thibet, Java and Nepal. The more elegant 
jaina style not only influenced the succeeding Islamic innovations, 
but has had a continuous bearing on Indian art. The Islamic phases 
of Indian architecture in turn imposed rules and principles imported 
from afar. Broadly speaking, Indian architecture divides into epochs 
and schools in width several religions leave their impress. Primitive 
Indian architecture dates from the fifth century' A.D. to the eighteenth 
century a.d, 

Buddhist architecture includes commemorative columns, temples and 
monasteries, sacred enclosures and sanctuaries. The chief architectural 
feature is die lat or stampha; this is a column surmounted by the effigy 
of an animal. The sacred enclosures are areas surrounded by lats or 
stamphas. The disposition of these enclosures varies according to 
regions. In Ceylon it consists of two or three concentric rings. On the 
mainland, the columns are arranged as trabeated open screens, with 
special entrances, called toran, placed at the four cardinal points. The 
tope or stupa is one of the features of early Indian architecture. It began 
a$ a mound or a caim surrounded by an enclosing wall. These mounds 
can be compared to the Pyramids of Egypt on a smaller scale or to the 
tumuli of Etruria, and may be seer at their best at Sanchi. In course of 
time terminal features for tope were introduced, varying from the 
rectangular box form to the umbrella top, and finally die spire-like 
forms of Burma. The umbrella top, derived from a timber prototype, 
was the accepted symbol of royalty and state. Herein is to be seen an 
interesting example of plastic Form deriving from symbolism and 
eventually becoming an architectural attribute. Comparison of the 
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terminal of the rock-cut tope at Ajanta, with the Bechcd terminal of 
the pagoda of the Shoemadoe at Pegu, illustrates variations originating 
from the same idea. It is, however, the great variety in the plan 
formation of the later topes and their development into pagoda forms 
that is of importance. 

The main pyramidal formation terminated by a fleche arises from a 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
i. Jain a Temple, Vlmala 

i. Hindu Bn ajimam Temple, Kailasanatha, at Kcnjivejuu 
3. Thibetan Temple, Lhassa 
Examples of planning compoaition on one major axis. 


plan, which is elaborately polygonal; the base of the pyramid is enriched 
by a double range of miniature pagodas. It is dear th at * 
appreciated the meaning of dominant and subordinate m; 
great temple of Boro Budur in Java, in the form of a nine-storeyeo 
pyramid measuring 400 feet across, is the finest example of the Buddhist 
style. Its formation in regularly receding terraces, in plan and clevatii 
no less than the rhythmic repetition of the ranges of smaller temples 
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leading to the crowning feature, account for its impressiveness. 
The Buddhist temple was evolved slowly; the primitive type is to be 
seen in the rock-cut example of Kalai. It consists of the triple formation 
of narthex, nave and aisles and apse. The similarity of this pbn to that 
of the Roman basilica is striking. The Buddiiist monastery, built 
round a square courtyard enriched with trees, basins and fountains, 
provided the setting for four storeys of cells. The plan formations are 
generally composed of (d) sacred enclosure and central tope surrounded, 
by chapels; (i) a minor sacred enclosure decorated with topes; (c) a 
third courtyard surrounded by cells for the monks; (d) assembly hall for 
meetings and meals. Sometimes the monastery is hewn out of the rock 
and in other cases it is built underground. 

The Brahman or Jaina temple includes a small sanctuary or cliapel, 
square i n shape, to shelter the sacred image of th e god. Th e programme 
followed is to build a sanctuary with a vestibule and large colonnade. 
The enclosure which surrounded the sanctuary is not only colonnaded 
but p ro vides ni ches for statues. The Brahman tern pie h as th ree alterna¬ 
tive types of plan according to region. Here is encountered the square 
sanctuary with its vestibule, the hall of dancers and the refectory. Such 
groupings were enclosed by a wall with monumental gateways. Oiten, 
as at Ellora, the temples are partially rock cut. There arose from those 
programmes the need to express the sanctuary in a vertical division to 
call attention to the inner mysteries practised behind the enclosed walls. 
The pyramidal formations which are a feature of these examples, as at 
the pagoda of Tan gore, generally rest on a podium. Regarding the 
conical portion of the design, the effect of height is increased by the 
horizontal stepped subdivisionings of ihe mass. 

Various modifications of this treatment ate extant. Bui in all cases 
rock-cut as well as built temples have their origin in timber prototypes. 

Regarding the curved roofs and vaults of Indian architecture, these are 
reminiscent "of the thatched and wagon-headed coverings of small 
houses. The development of columns and vertical supports, either with 
or without bracket features in stone, allowed far greater variety in tht 
treatment of surface, the decoration being equally distributed over the 
whole wall, the richness accruing from this treatment being singularly 
attractive. As in Egyptian architecture, pillars were never exactly alike 
in any one building, but varied in design according to position. It was 
in the design and placing of these pillars that the builders showed the 
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greatest taste and judgment. Another feature of Jaina architecture, the 
dome, differs entirely from the circular dome of the Occident. This 
formation of horizontal rings to constitute a pointed dome can never be 
made circular in section. The Jains were great builders of towers of 
victory, the most famous being that of Chitorgadh, nine storeys in height, 
and rising to 120 feet. Great ingenuity is exhibited in the architectural 
ornaments and the sculptural decoration. The repetition and com¬ 
parative uniformity of the minor divisionings contrast with the two open 
storeys at the summit. 

Hie peculiarity in the form of Indian architecture was the outcome 
of religious and social conventions which held die masses in subjection. 
It is not strange chat the same luxuriance of carved detail should 
characterize each school of Indian art. There is no lack of imagination 
in the handling of forms which are strange to Western eyes. It was the 
abject submission and resignation of the masses of those days that made 
possible the creation of fantastic architecture. 

The field of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and Archipelago embraces 
many types of buildings, the more interesting being the monasteries 
on the sides of the mountains of Thibet and the temples of the countries 
adjacent to the Southern China Seas. 

In these vast tracts of land the commingling of the arts of Nepal, 
India, Thibet and China have produced an architecture which is imagina¬ 
tive, original and rich in colour. The conjoint influences of Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhism have produced a multitude of temples, monasteries 
and palaces. The most remarkable are those of Cambodia with its 
monuments at Angkor. The great temple of Angkor Vat in the 
immensity of its layout, partly stronghold and partly monastic centre, 
exhibits a perfect example of logical provision. The formation of an 
artificial platform with external terraces, surrounding moat, bridges, 
gateways and internal enclosures constitutes an ensemble on the grand 
scale. But inasmuch as die result was grand, it was the necessity for 
raising the central part of the composition and at the same time affording 
protection from floods that dictated the procedure. The object of this 
immense building was to perpetuate the secret mysteries. In stria 
geometrical elevadon the centra] pyramidal mass, with its numerous 
towers soaring majestically heavenward, rests on a strong horizontal 
base. At the extremities of the base stand low pavilions terminating 
the composition. But this amazing structure owes a great deal of its 
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k. Temple of Yatjai at Sqkotelai 
Plan showing forced elongation of longitudinaj ask* 
3 and 3, Types of Sanctuaries with Altars* 
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CAMBODIAN ARCHITECTURE 
The Temple of Angkor Vat 

■ Plan in terrace formation with main axes defined. The liead of plan m end of 
the causeway approach h emphasized. The elevation demonstrates the value of 
contrasting elements, both vertical and horiiontal, the central mass of three parts 
being dominant. 


forceful character to the management of the axes of the plan, on e of which, 
the major, is prolongated into an avenue causeway leading to the building 
and raised above the level of the floods. This avenue, recalling those of 
Luxor and Thebes, is bordered by parapets, steles and stairways of 
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i. Sacred Lr- 
BfLAftY Of Pita 
Kat-tau at 
Pagan. 

Pyramidal com¬ 
position, each Tier 
repeating the lower 
to a lesser scale. 


y Temple of 
Kvauktavcti at 
Amajupuka. 

Pyramidal com¬ 
position with con¬ 
trast of focal mass 
On centre. 


BURMESE ARCHITECTURE 
iSl 


I. Temple qf 
Choue Damn, 
Rangoon. 


Pyramidal com¬ 
position 
porting 
similar diameter 
Forming a repeti¬ 
tive theme. 
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approach. The plan formation of the whole group consists of a square 
nucleus containing the sanctuary. The two surrounding enclosures are 
rectangular in shape. Reference to die plan will reveal the subde inge¬ 
nuity in composing a square within rectangular frames, the reason for 
tliis arrangement being the necessity for forming a large formal base 
court at the junction of the causeway with the upper platform. The 
treatment of the masonry forming the plinths and the basements of the 
various parts of the structure offer striking examples of architectural and 
sculptural skill. In Java the temple of Boro Budur, previously men¬ 
tioned, forms a pyramidal composition of five terraces widi a central 
sanctuary and approach. The forceful effect of this mass Is enlianccd by 
the repetition of innumerable niches, in all four hundred and thirty-six, 
which are integral with each terrace. Repetition of minor parts in 
sequence is once again demonstrated to be a principle of architectural 
conduct. It arises not so much from a desire to stress detail, as from 
the need to foil and increase the importance of the main structure. 

Thibet, at one period a dependency of China, is one of the highest 
plateaux in die world. Severity of climate no less than the need to 
fortify the monastic settlements produced a style of architecture which 
owes its character to die locality. The conquest of Thibet by Kuhlaj 
Khan, in a.d. 12.53, placed the government in the hands of the lamas of 
the yellow hoods, but in 1720 die countrywas brought under Chinese rule. 

There are many monasteries in Thibet, most of which lie between the 
Chinese and Indian frontiers* for example, Lliabrang, erected in the 
centre of Lhassa in the seventh century a.d., the monastery of Sakya 
erected in a.d. 1071* and the convents of Gandam a.d. 1409 and Sera 
a.d. 1417. From the point of view of archilecture the great monastery 
of Potala at Lhassa, the palace of the Dalai Lama, built in 1642, is the 
most interesting. The external effect is that of a series of terraced build¬ 
ings, stepped on a precipitous hillside dominating the town, which is 
grouped at the base. The mass of the wall surfaces and the fenestration 
in the upper parts recall the similar treatments of die monasteries at 
Mount Athos* 

CHINA AND JAPAN 

The question of the relationship of architecture outside the sphere 
of Europe to the traditional works of Classical, Mediaeval and 
Renaissance rimes is worthy of attention. Hitherto the subject lias been 
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neglected, but in so far as the principles of design are concerned, investiga¬ 
tion shows that some degree of affinity exists. For the right under¬ 
standing of Chinese architecture the essential! of building must now 
be examined. 

The architecture of China, if only by reason of its antiquity and remote¬ 
ness from classical civilisation, presents the most interesting field of study. 




CHINESE ARCHITECTURE 
Pardo a op Houanc-ho-lo at Wuchang (niar Hankow) 

Tiered composition with sympathetic repetition of curved to oft at projections. 


As early as the twenty-second century B,c., during the dynasty of Hia, 
Chinese historians mention the building of important public works. 
Under the Teheu in the twelfth century B.c. architectural rules for the 
construction of buildings were formulated. The spread of the teachings 
of Confucius at this period also favoured the development of architecture. 
The Great Wall of China, though strictly a military work of vast scale, 
must be considered to be a contribution to the art of building com¬ 
parable to the works of the Pharaohs, The Khitai and die Mongols, 
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during their many invasions of Chinese territory, brought many sub- 
interests to bear on native art. It was not, however, until the second 
century e.c. thar the Chinese, through contact with Turkestan, the 
Punjab and Afghanistan, became aware of Hellenistic methods of building. 
The propagation of Buddhism and the pilgrimages which ensued between 
China and India resulted in acceptance of Hellenic and Hindu inter¬ 
pretations of plastic forms. The chief characteristic of Chinese archi¬ 
tecture, namely* die form of rooting which has persisted from die 
earliest times to the present day, owes its inception to the use of bamboo 
for constructional purposes. Another factor was the observance of 
magical (Fengshui) rules for die proportions that dominated the building 
of houses. 

The Chinese palace, as in Egyptian architecture, followed the design of 
the lesser house on a larger scale. Close observance of the rules of 
regularity and symmetry, the rectangular grouping of buildings about an 
axis* and the repetition of sympathetic roofs form collectively the 
attributes of Chinese architecture of importance. Babylonian influence 
may be seen in the immense Taa or towers of many storeys, related to the 
ziggurats of Mesopotamia, examples of which are recorded in early 
Chinese paintings. Buildings for religious purposes comprise temples, 
monasteries and shrines, according to cults. The design of the pagoda, 
for instance, can be traced to ancient tiered structures akin to those of 
Chaldea. The form of the pagoda varies, from those with a con¬ 
tinuous helical ramp to others of stepped shape, either cylindrical* 
square or octagonal. It lias been stated that die most distinctive feature 
of Chinese architecture is die pagoda. Judging from the variety of the 
silhouettes in this type of building, as well a$ the ingenuity shown in 
die distribution of minor features, it is clear that a people so conserva¬ 
tive attached great importance to those wonderful towers. The pagoda 
of Pa-Li-chwang, near Pekin, is an outstanding example of the ob¬ 
servance of traditional rules. The principles of design followed by 
the ancient Chinese architects for this and similar structures appear to 
be moderation in dimensions, regularity of plan and elevation, and a 
passion for fantastic details. The designs, however, always show that 
contrast was essential between the minor parts. This was arrived at 
either by increasing the size of a particular storey or by exaggerating 
the silhouette. The rectangular sanctuary' of Van-Chon-Chan of two 
stages, the tower of Ling-Kauang-sheu near Pekin, and the three- 
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tiered circular Temple of Heaven at Pekin provide examples to show 
the diverse types. 

Another aspect of Chinese architecture is connected with the design 
of triumphal gateways and arches. The timber origin of many 
of these works will be recognized by comparing the form of these in 
brick and stone with the simple wooden gateways still extant* The 
timber origin of Chinese architecture not only dictated many of the 
forms which have become secondary elements in this conservative style* 
but led to a perfection of carpentry admitting elaborate detail. A great 
architecture did not arise* but one compelling admiration by its picturesque 
quality became universal. The rules laid down by Hsieh Ho* an artist at 
die end of the fifth century a.d., although primarily intended for the 
observance of painters* affords a good index to the general principles of 
Chinese art. These famous Six Canons ,J formed the basis of tradi¬ 
tional methods: (i) Rhythmic vitality. (1) Anatomical structure. 
(3) Conformity with nature. (4) Suitability of colouring. (5) Artistic 
composition and grouping. (6) Copying of classical masterpieces. 
The Chinese tradition therefore owed its longevity and its permanence 
to the observance of these and similar principles* If the design of 
palaces and country houses retains elementary groupings^ a different view 
must be taken of the truly ingenious garden formations. It was the 
development of the naturalistic style, in which natural scenery is repeated 
in miniature, that placed this branch of art in a category of its own. 

It is not surprising that Japan should have been influenced by Chinese 
art, which is altogether of a much higher order. The style apparently 
was carried to Japan by Buddhist missionaries who crossed from Korea 
during the sixth century a.d. In the seventh and eighth centuries A,t>. # 
when the capital of japan was Nam* the religious revival encouraged the 
building of temples and monasteries* The Chinese style was gradually 
modified to suit the new conditions. In the design of the sanctuary at 
Usi can be seen the best work of die period a.d. 838-1186. From diis 
period until 1854, when the ports of Japan were opened to European 
merchants, die character of Japanese art retained its quiet dignity and 
restraint As in the case of Chinese architecture, the development of 
carpentry led to a structural system which modified both the imported 
and indigenous architectural forms. Searching for other causations, it 
can be said that the volcanic nature of the soil determined the grouping 
and the construction of the larger edifices. In some cases shingle tiles 
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covered with copper or bark were used to reduce die weight on the side 
walls. Tile significance of the lowness of the horizontal buildings and 
the lightness of the vertical towers indicate precautions against earth¬ 
quake. Reverting to die acceptances of Chinese forms, in the sixth 
century A.D., and the participation of Japanese architects in that style, 
here again is to be seen the dominance of predetermined form in 
architectural devisement. 

fn diis brief study of Chinese and Japanese art an attempt has been 
made to explain the main features of a structural and decorative manner 
which has withstood the passing of centuries. It was natural that these 
two countries should in rime influence die various states adjacent to dieir 
natural boundaries. The student has also to refer to the influence of the 
art of die peoples of the Indian Peninsula, The commingling of these 
influences, therefore, is the next consideration, particularly the lesson of 
the architecture of Burma. Indian art through its Buddhist penetration, 
as well as the arts of Thibet and China with their influences of intensive 
cults, were bound to be reflected in the architectural works of those sruh- 
Asiatic nations with whom the dominant people traded. 

Three types of Burmese buildings are representative of the interaction 
of the influences already formulated. The zedi, the monasteries and 
the temples contain all the attributes of reasoned and highly organized 
architecture. From these buildings can be gadiered die fact dint 
architectural laws are universal. The zedi or shrine must first be studied. 
The building is placed on a stepped podium which is sometimes square 
and at others polygonal. The bell-shaped stupa tapering to a gilded 
finial is frequently repeated at die four salient points on the surrounding 
platform. The majestic composition of the Ananda Temple at Pagan 
is derived from the same formula, with the addition of porches and 
innumerable pinnacles and miniature pointed domes. The dieory of 
one dominant mass was well interpreted. In the design of the monas¬ 
teries the nucleus of the composition is of the basilican type divided into 
a central space and aisles. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF PERU AND MEXICO 

The architecture contributed by the Aztecs, foremost of the earliest 
tribes of Mexico, is not of outstanding importance. Their fine 
civilization, which extended over the greater part of what is now called 
Mexico, lasted until the conquest of Montezuma by Cortes. Apart from 
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die question of any connection between Asia, Mexico and Yucatan, the 
fact remains that the Aztecs were an agricultural people who developed 
a system of irrigation. Their religious ceremonies involved the sacrifice 
of human life. At stated intervals of fifty-two years, religious observ¬ 
ances on the grand scale took place. Herein is to be seen an explanation 
of the platform structures of pyramidal form capped by a small temple. 
These pyramidal structures vary in size and the number of platforms, 
but in the majority of cases on the upper platform stands the square or 
rectangular temple. Many of these structures date from a.d, ) zco-i joo. 
These monuments or teocallis, the Houses of God, are found both in 
Mexico and Yucatan, the most important being that at Palenque. Other 
temple platforms found in Mexico and Central America consist of pyra¬ 
mids of steps at forty-five degrees with central stairways or double 
platforms. These structures recall the Mesopotamian ziggurats. 
Arches are of the Pelasgic type with corbelled sides, hut the trabeated 
system of lintels and cylindrical supports was well understood. The 
most effective treatment of masonry, however, was reserved for the 
facades of the Royal palaces, as at Mitla. In this building the walls are 
battered upwards and outwards. Intricate geometrical pattemings are 
introduced to enrich the surface of the stonework. 

The ancient architecture of Peru belongs to the old civilization of the 
Incas. Rude stone circles are found by Lake Titicaca and megalithic 
buildings at Tiahuanaco. The Inca Empire flourished from a.d. iooo 
rill die conquest of Pizarro. It was during this period that the great 
monuments were built. The Incas possessed a good system of 
roads, and in their buildings show r ed a preference for large stones. 
In the great fortress of Sachai-Hudman, some of the monoliths are 
twenty feet high. The stonework was set without mortar and cut 
wida copper tools, The style of the architecture is distinct and shows 
a preference for the trapezoidal opening or niche. The forms of stone 
temples vary from die rectangular to the circular, each being stepped. 
The temple Tambo at Mora consists of four stepped stone-built 
mounds, standing on one platform. This architecture does not attain 
to dramadc status, but should be considered as an expression of primitive 
civilization. These temples devoted to the Sun, die Moon and their 
" Unknown God," or the supreme spirit all-pervading, did not call 
for idols or human sacrifices. The species of fire worship then con¬ 
ducted was attended by the presence of vestal virgins. 
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H itherto an examination of conspicuous buildings associated 
with the highest expressions of past civilizations has been the 
object in view. It has been endeavoured to show that effects have 
been produced by causes extending over a long period and governed 
by the working of the intellect. The art of "architecture, however, 
because it is die product of many factors, varies in direct ratio to the 
grades of society which it expresses. Each successive analysis of forms 
of architecture narrows die field of enquiry to certain basic principles 
which form die cells from which plastic effects are evolved. Therefore, 
the growth of the art within the frame of Antiquity, of Classicism, of 
Medievalism and of die Renaissance, or within the complementary 
frame of the non-classical styles, has been dependent on progressive 
experimentation. From die remotest times down to the close of the 
eighteenth century the art of architecture in all countries was assured 
of a certain continuity of theme. Thus the observance of distinctive 
principles resulted in the formation of theories of design. 

There are, however, certain aspects of ardiitecture which seem to be 
independent of definite rules. Those peculiar forms of composition, 
for instance, which are apparent in the vernacular architecture of every 
country, which literary convenience has classed in the category of the 
picturesque, are therefore of attractive interest. 

Although there must always be dose association between monumental 
architecture and those works which constitute the hulk of the buildings 
of a nation and form the vernacular, it is to be conceded that both express 
different requirements* p 

The affinity between the monumental and the vernacular, however is 
not disturbed by die intervention of the quality of the picturesque. 
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Indeed* in the latter attribute inheres the unbiased expression of national 
character crystallized into forms directly associated with the soiL 

Ie can be ascertained that each country possesses a range of simple 
buildings inheriting local traditions and colour. It is also a fact that as 
civilization has developed* many of these products of humble building 
skill and craftsmanship have been obliterated- Hence* ii is essential to 
study the manner of their devisement during successive periods and the 
nature of regional types. 

The picturesque in architecture may be defined as the unsophisticated 
assembling of local materials in forms to harmonize with the landscape. 
This of itself implies observance of traditional methods* folk-lore and 
respect for climatic conditions. It can be said that it was the particular 
occupation of those concerned with the land that provided buildings 
suited to rural life* 

In all countries, irrespective of national groupings, certain forms have 
been selected and perpetuated as being most suitable to practical require¬ 
ments. It will be found that die same elementary principles regarding 
the roofing and grouping of domestic buildings are seldom departed from. 
Although there are minor diversities in the designs, they exhibit one 
common feature, namely, the logical assembling of material. It is the 
unpretentious effect of these buildings, so charmingly at peace with their 
surroundings* that makes the direct appeal to the sesthetk sense. The 
inspiration of picturesque architecture is explained by the spontaneity of 
the grouping. The various ssages tlirough which the picturesque has 
passed in its progress from the simple to the forced forms another 
chapter of architectural history. 

To state in broad terms what the picturesque in architecture implies 
calls for a review of those buildings in Europe which can be classified as 
such. Among the chief characteristics of rids informal manner of 
assembling local materials are those of asymmetrical grouping, accidental 
silhouette and colour values, die dominant factor being essentially the 
type of roof determined by climatic conditions. The importance of these 
principles and thdr persistence in all forms of vernacular architecture, 
irrespective of narionaUty, lead to the conclusion that traditional crafts¬ 
manship and methods of construction formed the basis of this manner. 
In England, for example* the prosperity of die Tudor period produced 
an outcrop of manor houses, farms, cottages and other domestic buildings. 
These tenements, although related to the parent stem of medievalism, 
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limned in expression by the dictates of locsl imatfri nk The bdsis 
of these designs is the construction of the timber roots, which can be 
followed from the crack type of support, particularly in the case of 
barns and the offshoots to the same. The next feature of conse¬ 
quence, the great chimney, with its hearth, affords a clue to the genesis 
of structure around wliidia succession of apartments eventually developed. 
The framing of the roof by a gable with stone or brick, and the incor¬ 
poration of the chimney stack as part of the external expression, was the 
natural sequence. As the principal living apartments grew in importance, 
so the services attached to them demanded separate treatment. The 
great tithe barns with their central spaces and aisles, recalling the plans of 
churches, vary from those of southern England to those stone-built 
structures of the Cotswolds and other types in the north and west of 
England. In Ireland the early stone cairns and coty houses eventually 
gave rise to the one-storeyed cabins with thatched roofs. 

Tile use of timber of large scantlings, formed on sole pieces resting on 
low foundations of stone to protect the timber from rising damp, 
naturally brought the roof supports to the level of the ground. The 
intervention of gabled offshoots sympathetic to the form of the main 
building, as well as the addition of dormer features, produced an accidental 
silhouette. In the construction of the stone-built bams of the Midlands 
the Cotswolds and other parts where timber was more sparingly used] 
the gable became die main feature. The subordination of timber 
in these cases is further explained by the use of split stone cover¬ 
ings for roofs. Prior to the seventeenth century thatch was used in 
many cases. A fine example of a stone-built medieval tithe barn is to 
be found at Felmersham in Bedfordshire. At Full stone in Kent there 
is one of die finest examples of timber construction. At St. Ives in 
Huntingdonshire, die brick-built bam belonging to the estate of 
Oliver Cromwell is well known. At Houghton Conquest in Bedford¬ 
shire, the great barn built of timber standing on a brick base, with brick 
nogging between the framing, is typical of late Tudor construction. The 
smaller houses range from those at Chiddingstone in Kent to Bletch- 
ingley in Surrey and Mayfield in Sussex. We turn, however, to Cheshire 
and die country forming the Welsh marches for the finest specimens of 
this branch of English architecture. By contrast, the Tudor inn follows 
the diameter of the small manor house, and sometimes the cottage is 
echoed in the ale-house on the heath. The range in this series varies 
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from The Feathers at Ludlow* a Timber-framed house, to the seventeenth- 
century stonobuik frontage of The Bell at Stilton* the chief difference 
between the domestic dwelling and the inn being the need to provide an 
entry to the courtyard and die stables. Hence* the development of those 
picturesque courts with galleries w hich provided the setting for strolling 
players and incidentally decided the form of the theatre of Shakespeare's 
time. 

The picturesque quality in building relies as much on the treatment of 
detail as it does on die observance of mass. The regard paid to such 
diverse features as bay windows* entrance doors* projecting eaves* boldly 
grouped chimney stacks and dormers, as well as to window glazing* 
expresses the collaboration of kindred craftsmen. 

Apart from those accidental compositions where accretions to the 
original structure have been allowed* the surprising natvttf of these 
humble buildings shows the selection and assembling of materials to have 
been wise. When ornament is introduced* it is used as an emphasis to - 
construction From the sixteenth to the dose of the eighteenth century 
the continuity of mediaeval methods of craftsmanship ensured a cone- 
5 ponding longevity to picturesque forms of building, especially in remote 
localities. What might be termed die survival of country types of 
building lasted until the Industrial Revolution had become firmly rooted* 
Picturesque architecture in England* apart from the ancient castles and 
buildings on heights, is closely related to the old country regions. For 
example. East Anglia is identified with the use of rubble walling* thatched 
and tiled roofs* as well as timber-framed buildings. Buildings of brick* 
and others finished with rough-cast* must also be considered. The 
Midland region has the fine stone tradition of Cotswold building, extend¬ 
ing from Oxford to Stamford- In Devonshire and Cornwall the old 
red sandstone* together with granite* constitutes the chief material* with 
cob walls and thatched roofe as a variant to the small local slates for roof 
covering. It is characteristic of all picturesque building to be of diminu¬ 
tive scale and to merge inconspicuously into the surroundings* Such 
examples as the Star Inn* Alfriston* Sussex; Tile Mermaid at Rye* Sussex; 
and The Barley Mow* Clifton Hampden* Oxfordshire* belong to the 
traditions of the Middle Ages. The stone-built front of the Parish Room 
at Corfe* with its curved bay window and unusual roof* belongs to die 
period of die early eighteenth century and is of the type which might 
be termed unforced in design. Small thatched houses of the type of The 
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Coach and Horses at Wimbome, Dorset, are so essentially English and 
so typical in every southern county as to need no special comment other 
than to point the moral of local material. 

The use of painted or tarred weather-hoarding for cottages, farms, mills 
and small outbuildings, either singly or in groups, began in the seven¬ 
teenth century and formed the basis of a distinctive manner of construc¬ 
tion in the Home Counties, particularly in Esses, the reason being the 
lightness of the timber structure in view of the treacherous nature of die 
clayey soil. Even the small houses of the late seventeenth century retain 
a certain picturesque flavour in the treatment of the mullioned and 
transoraed windows, the projection of the eaves and the variety of the 
materials employed, as at Fiamlingham in Suffolk. Here is to be seen an 
example with a bellcast to die eaves, a similar type existing at Goudhurst, 
Kent, where die vertical wall surfaces show tile hanging. One of the 
most pleasant groups is at Burwash in Sussex with brick and tile combined. 

When the Romantic movement at the dose of die eighteenth century 
favoured the ornamental cottage and the Park Lodge with thatch for 
the roofs, a perfect furore set in for semi-Gothic of artificial stamp. 
From William Halfpenny’s exact designs of 1760 to the cottages built by 
Henry Holland at Wobum and at Southill in Bedfordshire, between 
> 794 ~i there is a marked progression towards the purely forced orna¬ 
mental. At AmpthiJl, in 1815, many cottages built of brick nogging 
and roofed with thatch were erected for Lord Ossory, These can be 
cited as typical of the Romantic phase of the early nineteenth century. 
Sir John Soane, at Wimpole fn Cambridgeshire, and John Nash, in 
various parts of the country, both captivated the fancy of the wealthy by 
creating mock pastoral architecture. The result of this strange affecta¬ 
tion in architectural design was the craze for sham ruins and Follies. 
Regarding the latter, those at Virginia Water are well know n, and among 
the Follies can be quoted the tower overlooking Broadway, Worcester¬ 
shire. Such adjuncts to domestic amenities as tea-rooms, gazebos and 
garden temples, belong alternatively to the serious side of architecture 
and to die pleasantries of the picturesque. 

In the Alpine regions of France, Switzerland, Italy and Austria pic¬ 
turesque architecture is associated with the character of the small manors 
and farmsteads, and, as in other lands, its exploitation varies according to 
the region. While in some districts the steeply-pitched roof is retained, 
together with angle tourelles reminiscent of neighbouring chateau^ 
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the simplicity of the compositions is very striking. In the north of 
France, the Netherlandish influence was of long duration. Bride, tile, 
half-timber and rough-cast predominate for external treatments* In 
Normandy, half-timber structures recalling English associations are 
familiar; while in Brittany there Is a distinctive manner of granite builds 
itig. In the Basque districts low-pitched roofs of unequal spans suggest 
the proximity of the Pyrenees and Spanish traditions. The district in 
the neighbourhood of Toulouse, with its examples of brick work, tourelles, 
external staircases and Roman die roofings is equally regional The 
centre of France, particularly the Loire district, developed gabled build¬ 
ings, with sparse fenestration and long bare walk. In Burgundy the 
houses, cottages and farms have a regional character varying from steep- 
pitched roofs, with round tourelles at die angles, external staircases and 
dormer windows in the roofs. The hip knob and the leaded cresting 
finish for the ridges recall mediaeval tradition. In Provence white¬ 
washed walls of stone or brick with broadly projecting eaves, and corbels 
formed of riles, constitute the chief attributes of the vernacular. The 
astonishing variety of these compositions varies from the facades formed 
in the rocky seclusion oFLes Raux to the narrow windings of the streets 
of Sanges, Vaison or Martigues, 

In the Fnrnche Comte district the picturesque element is to be seen 
in the treatment of the isolated farms, and other small buildings in the 
Alpine villages. Low-pitched roofs of tile, with wide projecting eaves 
supported on timber struts and brackets, external stairways protected by 
the eaves, together with doorways opening on to hay lofts, granaries md 
sometimes stables, express these buildings to be self-contained units. 
The dictates of the climate, particularly snow and heavy rainfall, have 
determined die features that give the picturesque quality. 
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Chapter 9 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONTEMPORARY 
ARCHITECTURE 


I T is A natural law that the new should be continually evolving from 
the old, for stagnation in life means deadi, and in an decadence. Not 
only the preponderance of events but the various schools of philosophy 
which flourished in the nineteenth century were hound to have their 
repercussions in art. That brave outlook which was beginning to ques¬ 
tion repetition of themes already exhausted was gaining adherents. It 
was the doubting mood that led to new thought and eventually to an 
accession of new methods of construction. First painting, then sculp¬ 
ture explored new avenues for original expression. Architecture, 
however, was the last to awaken to contemporary requirements. 

The immense change was scarcely recognized even by those who were 
responsible for the innovations. In point of fact, the theory of architec¬ 
ture was being transposed from that of mere observation and adaptation 
to the more relevant sphere of active creation. Freedom was sought for 
greater enquiry' into the possibilities of new forms of structure and 
plastic expression. 

The introduction of steel and reinforced concrete, with the possibilities 
of greater spans and slight supports carrying immense loads, had die 
effect of reversing the old rules. Long before the opening of the 
twentieth century the theory was established that the structural necessi¬ 
ties of the plans should find expression in three dimensions. 

The new school of thought found adepts in every civilized country. 
In France the theories of Viollet-le-Duc, based on the lessons of medieval 
art, bore fruit. In America, the expression of structure centred on 
the development of the steel-framed building. The achievements of 
Louis Sullivan in the Guaranty Building in Buffalo, and in the design of 
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the Transporation Building for the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, estab¬ 
lished the principle of encasing the members of the framed building. 
Sullivan's pupil, Frank Lloyd Wright, developed die theory of free plan¬ 
ning, unique fenestration and boldly projecting eaves for small houses* 
In his churches he evolved an even more original treatment. In Austria 
the elderly Otto Wagner attempted a definite break with tradition- His 
numerous works m the neighbourhood of Vienna, though still bearing the 



MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
Liberty Memorial, Kansas City, Missouri, U.5.A + 

(Competition scheme by Bertram Goodhue, Architect) 

Early attempt ro modernize traditional classic themes. Tlic plan is of the avenue 
type. * 


impress of classicism, are distinguished more for originality of detail than 
for new plastic forms. In France V An Nouveau, so typical of the open¬ 
ing years of the twentieth century, coincided with the exuberant fashion 
of die day which accompanied the Paris Exposition of tpoo. Later on, 
the building of the theatre of die Champs Elysees by the Ferret brothers 
showed the possibilities of original conception* In Gennanv such 
exponents as Bdirens experimented in forms suggested by contemporary 
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designs of a similar character in England. The Turbine Factory of 
the General Electric Company, Berlin, built by Behrens in 1909, was a 
timid attempt in functional design. At that period the modernist 
movement in Germany attained great proportions. In Holland the 
departure from traditional forms of building coincided with the clearance 
of slum areas in the gteat cities. Scope was given to the architects to 
develop the treatment of brick buildings and to evolve new makings and 
groupings, In the works of De Klerk, Dudok, Jan Wils, De Bazel and 
Kramer can be seen die advances towards a new and restrained expression. 
In Belgium the architects Horta and Hankar were pioneers amongst their 
contemporaries, while the original attempts of Eliel Saarinen influenced 
the whole of ardiitectural thought in Western Europe and America and 
caused direct echoes in Sweden and Denmark. It is, however, to die 
England of the first half of the nineteendi century that the historian 
must turn to appreciate how die new theories of construction were 
initiated. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 showed that iron and glass could be 
employed with considerable advantage for buildings of vast dimensions. 
The outcome of the ingenious construction of die Crystal Palace was 
the immediate adoption of the curvilinear roof of iron and glass for rail way 
stations. Charing Cross and Cannon Street roofs were the earliest, and 
the great roof of St. Pancras by Barlow the latest example of tills form of 
design. During th e second half of the nineteenth centu ry cast-i ron and 
steel structures, girders and roof trusses, suited to great spans, were freely 
adopted as elements of construction for every type of commercial build¬ 
ing. It is not surprising, therefore, to find elevations treated as stylistic 
veneers masking metallic framework. The Great Exhibition as a'show 
was an admitted failure; the banality of the exhibits encouraged Ruskin 
and liis followers to attempt to rescue the arts and crafts from complete 
submersion. The efforts of this group were not unsuccessful. The 
series of exhibitions held between 1862-1888, devoted to the im¬ 
provement of tite arts and crafts, effected beneficial changes in domestic 
architecture. The pioneer labours of Eden Nesfield, Norman Shaw, 
George Devey and Philip Webb were augmented by the efforts 
of Harrison Townsend, Mackintosh and Voysey. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century Sir Edwin Lutyens led the domestic school, and a 
new attitude towards civic architecture and town planning was in being 
But having witnessed the genesis of what promised to be a remarkable 
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development, English architects were content to pursue the more radical 
course of indulging in revivals and imitations of Continental fashions. 

The various innovations in the form of buildings so characteristic of 
the twentieth century, some brilliant and others indifferent, are sympto¬ 
matic of reaction against forced revivals. It has come to be recognised 
that creation in art should be the real impulse, that the world we live in 
provides the resistance which is so essential to the evolution of new forms. 
But it should not be forgotten that art depends on the spiritual character 
of a period to a greater degree than to exact observance of prevalent 
material conditions. 

The principles of architecture already described and discussed con¬ 
stitute the very basis of structural devisement, are in fact inseparable from 
the practice of architecture. Summarized they group into five main 
divisions, namely, disposition of masses, structural sympathy, sequence of 
contrasts or harmony, axial formation and finally dramatized characteriza¬ 
tion. Further, each and several of these divisions form die nucleus of 
design and in themselves are the entity of the law of continuity. The 
grand conception of architecture, which gives scope to the power of the 
imagination and rises serene above the dictates of fashion, belongs by 
right to the artist alone. 

AH modem buildings have common characteristics of structure and 
composition, differing only in purpose, size and relative quality. The 
conclusion can be formed that the whole gamut of design, as manifested 
in its various moods, is not only the result of predetermination but is die 
direct outcome of experience and knowledge of die past. The in¬ 
destructibility of ideas, their propagation by successive generations, the 
inheritance of deep-rooted traditions, all belong to the theory of archi¬ 
tectural devisement. To advance from this to something entirely new 
does not lie within the power of a single individual, although attempts 
have and will continue to be made to impose didactic fomiulse on the 
mass mind. 

In recent years there has developed the theory that building should 
be more closely allied to material considerations. The attempt to di vorce 
architecture from its legitimate aspects of aesthetic value does not appre¬ 
hend the full extent of the art. The appeal to emotion indubitably 
deserves even more consideration than an appeal which is confined 
entirely to the understanding. It is the dramatic forcefulness of the 
assemblage of pans that is convincing. The ornamental culture which 
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belonged to the past made its own academic rulings and created its own 
peculiar canons of taste. These no longer apply in the same way. But, 
nevertheless, it is an undoubted fact that all advancement is dependable 
on continuity of thought. The modem attitude is the logical outcome 
of the thoughts and aims of the generation which immediately preceded 
the present one. The modifications of the original ideas current at the 
dose of the nineteenth century are now in process. These modifications 
have been accelerated perhaps too rapidly to be generally understood as 
the outcome of previous experience. So far as can be judged from the 
present position of architecture, in every country there are two tendencies: 
the one that recognizes the claims of architecture as an art^ and the 
other that attempts semi-engineering. It is the reckless abuse of 
the theory that buildings to-day should be machines for living and 
working in, without distinction, that is disquieting for the future of 
the art. 

In a dispassionate study of the art of architecture there should be no 
issue between principles of buildings constructed of steel or reinforced 
concrete, and those formed of such materials as brick, stone or massed 
concrete, but only the need to consider each type for definite and specific 
circumstances. Once the principle of type of building and type of con¬ 
struction is grasped, the vexing question of a formula for all building will 
be settled for good. It is the appeal to the imagination and to logic 
that should be the main objective of the architect. From this will 
develop the invigorating of the art. 

Industrial art should confine its expressions to relevant forms without 
invading the sphere of other legitimate expressions in architecture. 
The key, however, to all architecture worthy of the name is to be found 
in the composition of the plan. The universal laws which at all times 
have governed the process of architectural modelling embrace the dis¬ 
position, divisions and subdivisions of sites, the correct emplacement of 
a building, the arrangement of entrances, the relation of areas that give 
light to the internal groupings and floor areas, and finally the co-ordina¬ 
tion of the horizontal with the vertical circulations. 

PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING 

The principles which govern the art of planning are the same to-day 
as those which were followed in the past. The differences of construc¬ 
ts 
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lion and internal arrangement, however, belong to modem requirements 
and demand a new method of approach. 

There are three main considerations; (a) the position of the site in its 
relation to civic planning; (i) the arrangement of the plan, whether for 
public or domestic purposes; (<r) the layout of gardens and areas which 
are not to be built upon; the biter to be considered as complementing 
the plan if required. The numerous remains of plans, on the large 
scale, bequeathed by former ages in different parts of the world, give an 
accurate idea of former conditions. The earliest attempts at monumental 
treatment w ere confined to the approaches of temples, palaces and gate¬ 
ways- The Acropolis at Athens, for example, is to be considered as a 
type of free planning where the buildings have been adapted to the site 
for the best perspective results- On the other hand, the Roman Forum 
was the outcome of careful survey and balanced composition- From 
these two precedents can be deduced the axiom that irregularity of site 
favoured asymmetrical planning, while level sites almost invariably led 
to symmetrical patterns- Further, it has been ascertained that social life 
at any time prevalent is a determinant not only for the plans ot 
towns, but for individual buildings. Tins is illustrated particularly by 
the changes brought about after the Middle Ages. Prior to this the 
indispensable belt of fortified walls encircling so many ancient cities 
caused them to be confined witliin narrow limits. Convenience and 
sanitation in the plans of early buildings were usually sacrificed, while 
to-day they are essential. Hygiene is an attribute in the devisement of 
almost every building, 

It was during the Renaissance period, from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, that studied planning and the layout of open spaces 
took on the character associated with the higher branches of civic art. 

In planning it is the clarity and the unexpected interest which appeal 
to the intellect. But these qualities must be harmonized by an orderly 
arrangement of the subordinate parts. The requirements of all modem 
buildings vary and the realization of complex problems gives rise to 
groupings for which no direct precedent exists. In this the architect 
of to-day is confronted with the essentials of creative design. 

It is therefore of value to state that all buildings must bear their own 
especial character and express the formation of the plan in the elevations 
and sections. But this concise and just expression can only be obtained 
by experience in handling different programmes and by the study of 
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simitar types of buildings- These fundamental basic rules are row quasi 
universal, and the strong divergence of expression formerly so noticeable 
in the architecture of different regions is now less apparent, the 
reason being closer intercourse between nations and a wider diffusion 
of ideas. 

The narrow dieories that were formerly entertained are in these modem 
times almost extinct and a more catholic view of architectural composi¬ 
tion is held. Hence it is found that the common acceptance of a general 
order of types of buildings, suited to the varied wants of a community, 
does not vary to any great extent. The conditions determining the 
types of buildings are, however, influenced by climate, material and local 
economies. Having once recognized this important fact, it remains to 
state the divisions of social activities which demand definite architectural 
interpretation' all buildings, therefore, may he included in the following 
category: housing, urban and rural; civic architecture and public 
sendees; industry and transport; education; public health; recreation 
and amusement; religion. 

in a short sentence, the general principles which apply to ail types of 
modern designs include clarity of purpose and unity of expression. By 
clarity is implied the solution of a problem in the simplest manner 
without the slightest trace of confusion. This power to select the 
dominant parts of a given problem and to give those parts relative value 
and proportional expression is rare. Great force, allied to extreme 
simplicity, especially the avoidance of intricacy, is the attribute of sound 
planning. By unity is meant observance of scale and the harmonizing 
of diverse elements and die control of the ensemble. This applies 
equally to the plan, elevation and section; in other words, die principal 
elements should read through ! The first consideration in devising a 
building is complete understanding of the programme of requirements, 
the second consideration being the possibilities of the site. From these 
premises the success of the project depends on the care given to the 
i nfcerp retati on of the conditions in terms ofplan. It must be remembered 
that there is the governing principle that two elements of differing im¬ 
portance cannot be expressed ali Ice, neither in plan nor elevation. Given 
two elements in the planning allocated to different purposes, there must 
result differing expressions of area and volume. On the contrary, 
elements of equal value, such as two rooms for similar purposes, come 
within the category of repetitive units. Choice of site provides the 
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resistance which gives die project its ultimate formation. Hence the 
nature of plan composition which can only conform to one or other of 
two divisions, namely s the symmetrical or die asymmetrical. It is only 
by constant trial that one can arrive at a solution which is satisfactory. 
In this process of selection and elimination the eye no less than the mind 
is in operation. It is the alliance of the spiritual widi the material that 
accounts for the afflatus which distinguishes the work of genius. The 
nucleus of a plan is closely associated with the arrangement and relation¬ 
ship of the principal parts. This means dial the axes are determined by 
die grouping of the various elements in logical sequence to accord with 
the configuration of the site. In other words, die position of the axes 
should arise from the grouping of the elements in sympathy with the site. 
If it were not for this freedom of preliminary handling, the study of 
planning would be confined entirely to formulas. 

The most vital element in a plan is the circulation, which must form a 
complete circuit and lead to the vital points of the design. 'l*herefore, 
the grouping of the staircases, lifts, vestibules and corridors must be well 
conceived. Obstructions in these circulations are to be avoided, and it 
is essential to provide introductory floor areas to all means of vertical 
communications. In other words, the general rule of enlarging the 
corridor space at these points should be observed. The value of internal 
perspective is proved by rooms designed to open the one from the other, 
of doors and windows axially placed, of fireplaces and other features 
subordinated to the volume and the internal arrangement of the apart¬ 
ments. Another aspect of internal perspective concerns the proportions 
of vestibules and staircase halls, which demand greater height tlian other 
elements in the plan. Although it may not be possible to vary the height 
of every cellular formation to suit the floor area, where height can be 
related to length and width, it is to be regarded as desirable. The 
introduction of internal areas or courts for the purpose of lighting inner 
arrangements at times may be necessary, in which case the superficial area 
of the lighting court must be more important than any one of the sur¬ 
rounding elements. Having theorized to this stage, the structural 
elements remain to be considered. The points of supporting and 
weight-distributing compounds must be articulated on the horizontal 
plane to express the method of span construction adopted for the void. 
The choice of vaulted or trabeated construction again reflects itself in 
the plan. It is therefore obvious that a well-devised plan is self- 
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explanatory, not only in giving destination of purpose, bur explicit 
regarding die means of realization adopted by the designer. 

Necessity sometimes forces the introduction of subsidiary floors 
arranged as intermediate stages between great apartments, Such may 
take the form of a mezzanine or a podium. In the latter case, in which 
the externa] approach is needed, the perron or external stairway should 
be considered purely as a decorative monumental feature. The above 
principles apply equally to a plan of compact formation or to one con¬ 
sisting of groups of buildings and their linking circulations. 

Connected with the process of planning already described, and indeed 
indispensable to it, is the factor of the conceiving mind of the designer. 
Here is to be seen the value of experience arising from profound know¬ 
ledge and understanding of the past, for such knowledge inspires 
invention. 

GROUP PLANNING 

In group planning the same principles of predominant and subordinate 
arrangement can be substantiated. The important masses or mass may 
be either axial and symmetrically placed or asymmetrically placed. In 
either case there should be balance and poise of grouping which finds its 
ultimate expression in the elevations. Obviously the silhouette of the 
pbn determines not only the massing of the elevations! grouping, but, 
what is even more vital, the piquancy of the outline. Another function 
of the designer is to wield a supervision over the whole project from the 
placing of the plan formation on the site to the final settlement of tile 
main approaches and the entourage. The controlling principle in this 
case is the extension of the axial lines of die plan outwards to coalesce 
with the more open layout beyond. But this decision on the part of 
the designer has to be qualified with dexterous flexibility. In considering 
die external arrangements it must be borne in mind that important 
accessories, such as fountains, statuary, terraces, stairways and parterres, 
have a recognized sequence of placing in monumental planning and that 
the distant perspective should blend almost imperceptibly with die distant 
landscape. While the former principles apply to buildings on open sites 
with natural prospects, it will be dear that town sites do not offer such 
opportunities for grandiose display. When the relative importance of 
the two divisions is subjected to analysis, there remains for the building 
in the dty the question of approach from the street as well as the need 
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io complement existing buildings of permanent character. The import¬ 
ance of this procedure has long been recognized, as can be seen from die 
by-laws which control such monumental groupings as the Place de la 
Concorde, and the Place de L’Op&ra, Paris. In examining such an 
outstanding example as the Capitol at Rome we find die great axis leading 
to the main building, which is given first importance. The placing of 
this building on a podium with an external stairway contributes to the 
monumental effect. The balancing groups on either side of the main 
axis are not only kept at a lower level, but the treatment of the elevations 
is changed. This creates a valuable atmosphere of perspective. A 
similar regard for studied axtality and perspective is evidenced in 
Bernini’s layout of the Piazza of St. Peter’s at Rome. The planning of 
the great Palace of Versailles, with its immensity of layout, is perhaps 
die most instructive. For here can be seen the most perfect conventional 
adjustment of buildings to surroundings in die history of architecture. 
On the main front three great converging avenues lead to the immense 
Place d’Armes and the forecourt of the palace. On the park side the 
main axis of the building is prolonged to the horizon. The ancillary 
interests of terraces, fountains and statuary are planned near to the 
palace itself. Arising from this particular example is the question of 
the correct positioning of a great building in relation to points of vantage 
from whence the ensemble can be grouped at its best. 

It is imperative that a building standing on a platform should not be 
placed too far back, otherwise the building will lose some of its majesty. 
Greenwich Hospital, with its splendid frontage to die river, no less than 
the dual grouping of the buildings against a rising background, can be 
cited as yet a further instance of the principles already mentioned. The 
great private palaces of the early eighteenth century in England, such as 
Blenheim and Castle Howard, afford similar examples. Finally, there is 
the plan of Somerset House, which, with the exception of the frontage 
to the Strand, fulfils all the desiderata of internal and external devisement. 

The most consummate example ot studied planning, on academic 
lines, is the formation of the Massimi Palace at Rome. Here the plans 
of the two houses arc not only dissimilar in shape, but besides conforming 
to the slight curvature of the street, actually create a sense of orderly 
vistas when viewed from various positions. The manipulation of the 
main axis which is to be found in the principal portion of the Massimi 
Palace resulted from the nature of the site. The architect, Baldassare 
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Pertizzi, not only overcame a difficulty in planning, but actually affirmed 
the principle of flexibility in phstk architecture/ The plans of the 
Stadthaus* Berlin* and the School of Engineering and Architecture at 
Stockholm are modem examples of this ingenious device. 

Reverting to the subject of group plans* these may be classified as 
follows: (a) those arranged about the axes of main and subsidiary 
quadrangles; (£) those arranged on the sides of a main axis forming an 
avenue; ( c ) those following curvilinear formations, such as the fan-shaped 
or the radial type of layout. 

In all grouped planning two objectives should be kept in view', arising 
in both cases from the treatment of the axes. These are either absolute 
rigidity of balance carried through to the elevational outlines of the 
masses* or* conversely, the plan with axial freedom where unexpected 
perspective effects are attained. 

Whereas in die Middle Ages architecture gained piquancy from the 
accidental bias of the plan formation of a group of buildings* during the 
period of the High Renaissance monumental austerity was sought for. 

These facts show, what it would not be easy to demonstrate by 
ordinary analysis of lines and diagrams, that the great principles of 
planning are constant and that no legitimate advance in design is possible 
without their observance and incorporation. Every subject requires its 
own especial solution* as no two problems are alike, and, given the never- 
ceasing transformation of conditions of life* it becomes necessary 
continually to invent buildings anew'. We are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that it is in the arrangement of detail rather than in departure 
from die basic principles of planning that variations will arise. In the 
practical matters of everyday planning alone we must expect results which 
will continue to be instructive* Amongst modem buildings the chief 
are those concerned with the daily lives of vast communities in great 
cities and towns. In the past the interests were localized at definite 
points in the formation of a city; to-day t owing to greater intensity of 
living* there is not only an increase in the number of problems to be 
solved, but the problems themselves are entirely new and specialized. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

The domestic dwelling in its formation demonstrates both continuity 
and evolution in design. From time immemorial it has been divided 
into three parts* namely, reception, sleeping and service quarters, the 
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VILLA AT WEESEN 
(Anton Higi, Arektustt) 

rooms, and the proximity of the service quarters to the latter. There 
are the further considerations of sanitary services and the need for 
private and trades entries. The chief difference between the private 
house and the apartment flat is, diat whereas in the house the three main 
divisions may be distributed on different floors, in the case of the flat the 
accommodation is concentrated on to a limited area of floor space. 

jo; 


aim being to co-ordinate these subdivisions under a general scheme of 
privacy. This rule applies with equal force to the domestic buildings 
of to-day, ranging from cottages to bouses of all types, and from these to 
community groupings, such as tenements and mansion flats. *3 he 
principles of planning in all such cases resolve themselves into the 
grouping of the sleeping accommodation as distinct from the reception- 
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Further, there is the economical reason for reduction of the height of 
apartments, which in turn has regulated the design of window openings. 
The lowering of the ceiling reduced the height of the window and 
necessitated widening the window opening to secure sufficient light. 


HOTELS 

Another phase of collective planning on a cellular basis concerns the 
grouping of hotel apartments. In these buildings, which vary in size 



LC.C, FLATS, OAKLAND? ESTATE, CLAPHAM PARK 
(F- P, WniXi-EK, F.R.L8.A., Architect to L.C.C.) 


from the small private hotel to those of larger scale, the main divisions 
are those of reception, sleeping and service. The general principle 
observed is that of planning the sleeping accommodation as standardized 
units with adequate bath and toilet rooms on the upper floors; reserving 
the ground and first floors for the reception-rooms. The introduction 
of a mezzanine floor is sometimes advisable in order to take advantage 
of the heavy construction over the larger voids and to mask obtrusive 
structural features. The distribution of staircases and lifts at command¬ 
ing points and the segregation of the staff quarters, also special approaches 
for vehicles and baggage, must be schemed. 
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CLUBS 


discussion of dubs and similar buildings, the following 
unity to be found, namely, vestibule, lounge, club- 
dining-rooms, library, writing and card-rooms, secretary’s 


rooms and a limited number of bedrooms for members. Further space 
must be allowed for the kitchens and offices, as well as accommodation 
for the staff! The reception-rooms are given die best position on the 
ground and first floors, and their allocation and grouping entirely depend 
on tlie nature of the site. Usually a monumental staircase leads to the 
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APARTMENT HOUSES, PARIS 
(Hilbert Retteh, A re hi tat i) 
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SMALL HOUSE, MEGEVE 
(H, Lk Meme, Architect) 



APARTMENT HOUSE, BERLIN: GENERAL GROUPING 



APARTMENT HOUSE, BERLIN; DETAIL OF PLAN 


(Eric Mendelsohn, Architect) 
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important rooms on the first floor* but only when the biter are a feature 
of the design. As in the case of hotels, secondary and emergency stair¬ 
cases should be arranged at convenient points leading to the bedrooms. 
The espdtial character of the London club of the nineteenth century has 
been emulated in many cities, 

PARLIAMENT HOUSES 

It should be borne in mind that a particular group of public buildings, 
such as parliament houses, town halls, law courts, as well as government 
and municipal offices, present so many facets which are analogous that 
si mi Ur principles of planning can be applied. Ii will, of course, be 
comprehended that different apartments in each type of building demand 
co-ordination into related groups as pan of the working. 

The planning of a parliament house depends entirely on the political 
constitution of the country for which the particular building is intended ■ 
as a primary consideration, whether or not two large halls for debate 
axe required, or only one* There should bo ample vestibules and a 
dominating lobby* A monumental staircase is necessary when the main 
rooms are on the upper floor, and full advantage should be taken of 
the adjoining corridors and vestibules to augment the scale* The Houses 
of Parliament take precedence of this type of building* Many designs 
of similar scope, including the plan of the parliament buildings at Vienna, 
have been based on ibis invention of Sir Charles Barry. At Westminster 
the nucleus of the plan consists of a monumental gallery leading to a 
central octagon. Two short galleries, one on either side of rhe centre, 
crossing the axis lead to lobbies at the respective upper and lower 
houses of legislature* This nucleus b framed by committee rooms, 
corridors and large internal courts. 

TOWN HALLS 

Such is the variety of town halls built in modem times that there is 
difficulty in stating the internal arrangements or in fixing definite rules* 
In general, die administrative departments are on the ground floor, 
the first floor being reserved for the state rooms, the council chamber 
and the committee rooms m suite* At Stockholm this process is 
reversed, the bulk of die building being occupied by the reception-rooms, 
which are on the grandest scale imaginable, while the various 
administrative departments are relegated to the uppermost storeys. The 
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MODERN DUTCH ARCHITECTURE 


HiLVEiLsiru Tows Haj_l, Holland 
(DtTDOt, Architect) 

Romantic con msi of vertical and horizontal lines, The tower forms a dimai 
in the composition. Gothic style of plan simplified to functiona] purples. 


Famous Hotel de Ville at Paris, which replaced the earlier one destroyed by 
fire in 1873, not only repeats features of Hoccardo's sixteenth-century 
facade, but introduces a system of planning which deserves special study. 
The centre portion of the front of the building is occupied by die Salle des 
Fetes, approached by a double staircase running parallel to this grand 
room on the courtyard side. Sy this arrangement prominence is given 
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to the largest apartment externally, and at the same time the internal 
aspect Is most suited to civic receptions. Hus plan, with Its logical 
disposition of council chambers and committee rooms, embodies prin- 
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TOWN HALL AT CACHAN 
(Mathok and Cholt, Arduiects) 


clples of planning which have not yet been surpassed- Tt is to be 
noticed that the internal circulations receive direct natural lighting from 
the three internal courts. By contrast the plan of the County Hall, 
London, fails, although certain features have been bortowed from the 
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Paris example. In this case indecision regarding the axial approach® is 
manifest. 

LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 

Among other institutions of civic status can be classed libraries and 
museums. The library demands a just balance of accommodation for 
reading-rooms and for stack-rooms. The accommodation van® 
according to the importance of the building, but easy and direct approach 
to the reading-rooms from the main entrance and convenient supervision 
of these rooms, as well as a perfect service of hoolts from the stock¬ 
rooms to the readers* determine the working of a plan. The circular 
reading-room at the British Museum, although designed at an early 
period, has provided the idea for many subsequent plans of libraries on 
the grand scale. At Washing ton the Library of Congress, and at 
Stockholm the new State Library, employ a similar idea, the difference 
in the case of die Stockholm example being that the decorative treatment 
of the circular reading-room is given entirely by the galleries of books. 
Thus the modernization of an earlier type of plan has been made the 
basis of development in this regard. An even more reasonable advance 
would be the placing of the stack-rooms below with artificial lighting 
and ventilation as an alternative to the erection of central towers 
of heavy construction to contain the books. Library designing should 
allow for reasonable extension* It is good practice to distribute the 
dead weight of book loads in stack-rooms rather titan to concentrate the 
stacks in the form of towers involving heavy construction and the risk 
of settlement. This is mentioned because of the tendency to,create a 
false character for library designs by the introduction of stack towers 
which have no legitimate raUon d'etre* The design of reading-rooms 
varies from the circular to the octagonal and the rectangular. The 
libraries of St. Genevieve, and the Ecole de Medecine, both in Paris, have 
established typical elevations for this class of design. Mention, however, 
must be made once more of the masterly design by Sir Christopher 
Wren for Trinity College Lihrary at Cambridge, which confirms an 
elementary principle of planning. 

MUSEUM AND GALLERY PLANNING 

Museum and gallery planning belongs to the exhibition group in 
which the primary consideration is good lighting for the exhibits and 
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ample circulation for crowds of visitors. The types are three, namely, 
the long gallery, the large central hall with smaller rooms opening from it, 
and also the plan of the communicating walls framed around a central 
courtyard of vast size. One of the main considerations is tliai it should 
be possible to close for rearrangement of exhibits any portion of a 
museum without undue disturbance of visitors. In Paris the Musee 
Galliera offers an example of continuous circulation. In London both 
the National and Tate Galleries arc in the same category. The plan 
of the British Museum, repeated on two floors, although altered since 
first built, is still noteworthy for its fine proportions and natural lighting. 
The design of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, with its modem 
addition, can be cited as an example of a combined museum and picture 
gallery, embodying many modem features, such as top side and Seager 
lighting, and also subsidiary galleries for the display of water-colours, 

LAW COURTS 

In connection with the administration of the law, special types of 
buildings for civil and criminal trials are required; petty offences are 
heard in county and police courts. The judicial system varies from 
country to country^ the fundamental requirements are outstandingly the 
same in all. Beginning with a large vestibule—which may be of immense 
dimensions, as at the Palais de justice* Paris, or even die farger Palais de 
justice at; Brussels—die plan is developed as required, with special 
courts and rooms off these courts with other private communications for 
die fudge and the jury, also rooms for the members of the Bar, the 
witnesses and litigants. In the case of criminal courts, accommodation 
is required for witnesses, police and offenders* In both cases provision 
must be made for the admittance of die public to all legal hearings. The 
design of the interiors of courts of law should he austere and impressive. 
The chief demands on die skill of the architect are first that the court 
itself should be well proportioned, and secondly that the acoustic 
properties should be considered* Both seeing well and hearing well arc 
the essentials of good design in this regard h The court, which is the 
nucleus of the whole composition, is usually arranged in the case of 
English courts in the following manner: the raised bench k occupied 
by the judge and communicates directly with the judge's retiring-rooms; 
die box for the jury usually on the right lland of the judge, and between 
the two is the wimess-box. Below die judge sits die clerk of the court, 
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and immediately behind is the accommodation for the barristers and the 
solicitors* In the case of criminal courts the enclosed dock is immedi¬ 
ately behind the barristers and communicates direct to the cells below. 
Accommodation for the public is usually provided in a gallery or at the 
back of the court facing the proceedings. The number of courts within 
any one building varies according to the requirements of the programme. 
The site naturally influences the choice of plan to be adopted. If open or 
enclosed courtyards are to be introduced, it is preferable, as in any pUn 7 
to have the minimum number of areas. Here is evidenced the type of 
problem demanding skill in the arrangement of the axes and imagination 
in organizing internal vistas and perspective effects in the public halls 
and corridors. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 

The extension of knowledge suited to modern needs has during the 
past century brought about many changes, as, for instance, the develop¬ 
ment from the mediaeval collegiate system to that of university organiza¬ 
tions on a great scale. The change in the planning of universities and 
schools is not only without precedent, but has engendered new theories 
regarding the type of accommodation most suitable for educational pur¬ 
poses, The Universities of Paris, Pisa, Padua and Oxford and Cambridge 
were the outcome of mediaeval learning, in itself a compound of diverse 
interests. The buildings grouped round a quadrangle, sometimes 
cloistered, included chapel and library, hall, kitchens, masters' lodgings, 
students' chambers and rooms for the masters. A typical example is St. 
John's College, Cambridge, with its magnificent gateway from the street 
opening on to vistas of mellowed charm. Sometimes the hall and the 
chapel formed separate units* From this type of plan developed the great 
public-school plans of Eton and Winchester. The difference in growth 
between the development of university buildings in England and France is 
that whereas the Sorborme in Paris has been almost entirely remodelled on 
the old site, at Oxford and Cambridge die older buildings have been pre- 
served and new buildings erected on outlying sites as occasion demanded. 
While the preservation of pictorial amenities in these two centres 
ofleaming has a definite historical value, at the same time scope has been 
given for the erection of buildings more suited to the needs of to-day. 
By contrast with the slow, indeterminate development of the older 
European universities, the new university foundations of America are 
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designed as complete entities. Although less picturesque these latest 
expressions of architectural skill conform to rules of axial ity and grouping 
which conduce to an impressive ensemble. Such is the case of the formal 
layout of Columbia University, where round a central axis, on which is 
placed the great library and the hall as detached and self-contained units, 
the subordinate buildings are framed round open quadrangles, each group 
of buildings being allocated to their respective divisions of teaching and 
research. A feature of the American University is the campus, which in 



BUILDINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
Girls' School, Frasxfort 
(Professor Martin Eluxsjer, Arrkbw) 

Plan designed for maximum of natural Sighting. 

reality is an enlargement of the cloistered growth of the Middle Ages. 
The Universities of California and Pittsburg reveal a form of grouping 
on the side of a hill where full advantage is taken of the differences of 
level and great ingenuity is shown in the axial arrangements. The 
application of the principle of approach by means of a circular framing 
road, beginning at the base of the site at California, recalls the famous Prix 
de Rome plan by Duquesne. Thus is furnished the value of academic 
theory in practice. 

The Pittsburg University plan not only acknowledges the principles 
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SCHOOL FOE YOUNG GIRLS, VERSAILLES, FRANCE 
(M CAG MART DE MaILLY, A\rcJUvct) 

Ground Floor Plan* 
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of open grouping, but the localizing of these principles to the lesser parts 
of the design demonstrates the importance of sympathetic interrelation 
of die various subordinate groups. In all cases due importance has been 
given to imparting dignity of approach to these groups of special 
buildings. 

SCHOOLS 

In Engbnd all classes of schools, both elementary and secondary, now 
come within the jurisdiction of the Government. There are in conse¬ 
quence definite rules regarding the orientation, ventilation, beating and 
seating capacity of the classrooms. The main elements in such com¬ 
positions include the assembly halt, the dining-hall, gymnasium, craft- 
work rooms, classrooms and science rooms. The disposition of the 
plan not only depends on the selection of die site, but it is also usual to 
dispose the classrooms to the south-east or to the north-east. The ddef 
principle of planning is to arrange all the classrooms to obtain good 
natural lighting and to place the circulating corridors on the other 
side. Classrooms with a central corridor are to be avoided. The 
volume of the classroom depends on the number of students accommo¬ 
dated. As a general rule, tjo cubic feet per scholar is a reasonable 
provision. By reducing the height of the circulating corridor natural 
cross ventilation and sunlight may be ensured. The foregoing re¬ 
marks apply to schools of one storey built on open sites. In the case 
of town schools, staircases at salient points are essential, not only as 
vertical circulations, but for escape in emergency. The number of 
staircases, their width, height and construction are subject to regulations 
laid down by the Board of Education. 

Modem boarding-schools are also subject to die same rales that apply 
to places of education of secondary status. The various houses are 
under the management of different house masters. The central portion 
of the school, however, including the assembly Jiall, the chapel and 
library, music, science and craft rooms can be treated as a detached block. 
If possible, covered connections between the central group and the 
various houses should be introduced. Swimming-baths, both open and 
closed, as well as boathouses and workshops, can be grouped as separate 
units in the layout. The head master's residence should be isolated and, 
in addition, there should be staff quarters for teachers not in charge of 
houses. 
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DONCASTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(J. R. LiatharTj F.RJJLA^ Archjtea) 


BANKS 

Concerning the origin of public banks, these date from the establish¬ 
ment at Venice, in 15B4, of the Banco di Rialto. The Bank of Amsterdam, 
iounded in 1609, and the Bank of Hamburg, 1619, and the Riksbank in 
Sweden, 1656, represent the seventeenth-century 1 aspect of the banking 
house. Although several small banks were founded in English towns 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, die proposal for the founda¬ 
tion of the Bank of England was not made until 1691. Down to 17*2, 
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die finatvda] transactions of the Bank of England were carried out at 
Grocers' Hall. During the eighteenth century the Bank developed 
from the original premia j n Threadneedie Street to the unified monu¬ 
mental group of hails designed by Sir John Soane and endowed within a 
screen wall. It is significant that the classic character thus evolved for 
a public institution of this magnitude was adopted almost universally in 
other countries. For example, the early banks in the United States of 
America were almost invariably of classic design. The extension of this 
semi-official diameter for banks, insurance offices and other business 
premises in cities during the nineteenth century, and with slight modifica¬ 
tions down to the present time, proves the general acceptance of the 
theory that the facades should be treated in the monumental manner. 
The axiom that the exterior treatment should give an impression of 
security and permanence was also observed in the treatment of the 
interiors. 

The design of the modem bank, however, presents a very different 
problem, tor hank business lias become more intricate. In fact, the 
organization of a bank and its branches requires great technical skill* 
The architectural side of the problem consists in the convenient planning 
of die various departments which constitute the organism of a bank, 
both from die standpoint of easy access for the customers and efficient 
business space and communications for the staff. A tradition has been 
established that comer sites are preferable for banking premises, although 
this not a [ways possible. The ground floor, which can be slightly 
raised above the level of the pavement, contains the banking-hall w ith its 
different counters, uvaiting-rooms, managers and interviewing rooms, 
porter's box, public lifts and staircase to the other floors. The basement 
is usually devoted to safe deposits and strong rooms, the sub-basement 
being allocated for the heating and ventilating plant a$ well as for stores 
and workrooms for the engineering staff and cleaners. A mezzanine 
floor is sometimes introduced to accommodate extra staff, or the alterna¬ 
tive of a gallery for massed secretarial duties is permissible- The first 
is usually occupied by the board and director's rooms, the suite for the 
general manager, and the departments for foreign exchange and loans* 
The upper floors are usually given up to the various departmental 
branches, such as trusteeship and the business of branch associations, 
etc. The topmost floors are given for the restaurant and staff recreation 
rooms, as w ell as for the caretaker's quarters. 
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On the ground floor top and side lighting are to be preferred for the 
banking space, special attention being given to the desks of the cashiers, 
Ah private interviewing rooms must be insulated for sound and placed 
conveniently. Access from the banking space to the basement by a 
special stairway and lifts for the books have to form pan of die working 
arrangements. 

The governing principle of planning a bank of such magnitude is to 
impart a sense of spaciousness to the banking-hall, to preserve the scale 
of the interior and the entrance externally and to arrange for the vertical 
circulations for the use of the public to be not only unobtrusive, but 
attractive and easily recognized. The adoption of a glazed dome over 
the banking-lialt is a feature often adopted and needs careful treatment. 
The finest example of recent years is beyond doubt die treatment of the 
bankingdiaii of the Societe Generate in Paris. In England there are many 
examples of banks designed in the monumental manner. The selection 
of a classical style for the treatment of the interior or the exterior of a 
bank is purely arbitrary'. It is the command of the planning requirements 
and their ordering into logical arrangement, as well as the observance of 
scale and suitable proportions arising out of the construction adopted, 
that should impart die ultimate expression, T he system of planning 
stated above may be applied to all banks in England and the Colonies. 
On the Continent, however, different business methods have dictated a 
different layout oi die ground-floor plan. In these a great Iiall for 
public use is often adopted with counters at the sides. Sometimes the 
centre of the hall is devoted to the clerks, as can be seen in the building 
of the Societe Generate, Paris, already mentioned. 

The farther the examination of types of modem buildings is carried 
the more striking appears the force and intensity of the civilization of 
to-day. We not only encounter the international spirit of Western 
thought, but we notice impulses for which little precedent exists. These 
forward movements liave not only engendered new methods of con¬ 
struction, but have led to a reconsideration of aesthetic values in architec¬ 
tural expression. In the industrial sphere the changes are the most 
pronounced. While new forms especially suited to this particular 
branch of modern activity have been evolved, it must be realized that 
these forms do not constitute a rigid formula for all architecture. Non¬ 
realization of the fact that different problems in design demand a different 
Esthetic statement is bound to lead to stultification. 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 

Industrial buildings comprise offices, stores, warehouses, breweries, 
docks and factories ; many of these buildings belong to that division of 
ardii lecture calling for the collaboration of the structural engineer, A 
general formula for the design of such buildings cannot be given. 
Economy of construction, type of span and the reduction of points of 
support to a minimum in number determine the type of design- The 
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COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE 
The Bicknkorp at Rotterdam 
(Dudokl, Architect) 

Plan consists of economics] units expressed externally by continuous glazing. 
Prcdoininffnctr of voids over solids m devariGn is a characteristic. 


natural or artificial lighting of such schemes is likewise a determining 
factor in the outward effect. But notwithstanding these structural and 
definitely functional impositions, the character of the building rests 
entirely with the designer. 

The design of factory buildings ranges from those of single-storey 
construction to those of several storeys in accordance with the Factory 
Act. The main principles governing the design are those of adequate 
working space and facilities for die reception of raw material and the 
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SOMERSET COUNTY OFFICES, TAUNTON 
(E. Vincent Harris, R.A- : Anihtct) 


dispatch of manufactured goods. Transport by road, rail and water 
is a consideration determining the selection of factory sites. The 
administrative offices should be kept apart, and also the amenities for the 
workers such as dining- and recreation-rooms. The question of suitable 
housing accommodation for a limited number of operatives on land in 
proximity to welfare centres is a natural sequence to the improved 
conditions ofindustry. The enterprise of Lord Leverb u Ime, of Messrs. 
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Cadbury and of the Bata Boot Company in Czechoslovakia are in¬ 
stances. The provision of chemical research laboratories and drawing 
offices for the technical staff is also necessary. 

OFFICE BUILDINGS 

For office buildings in cities, where several business firms may have 
their headquarters, a certain type of design has been evolved. Bush 
House and many fine office blocks in the City of London can be cited. 
In New York and Chicago the evolution of the tower building of many 
storeys has led to the design of mammoth structures with setbacks at 
different levels in response to the zoning regulations. The skyscraper 
has been made possible, first by the existence of rocky subsoils, and 
secondly by the invention of the steel cable for the lifts. An office 
building should have an impressive entrance hall, a battery of lifts, 
slow and express, a main staircase and alternative means of escape by 
staircases suitably fireproofed. The totality of floor area for letting 
purposes is determined by the height from floor to ceiling, and also by 
the free arrangement of internal partitions and the disposition of lighting 
areas where same are introduced; a width averaging from fifty to sixty 
feet may be taken to include two rooms with a corridor of eight to ten 
feet in width between. The height of floors varies between ten to 
twelve feet. Lavatories for all floors are frequently placed either in 
towers, at different levels, or at the top of the building if the storeys do 
not exceed seven in number. 

RAILWAY STATIONS 

While the industrial movement of the early nineteenth century was 
revolutionizing soda! life and leading to world activity, the invention of 
mechanical transport brought new problems. The railway station, 
therefore, is the natural outcome of die new order of industrial grouping- 
From the standpoint of plan, it is entirely a product of the last century. 
The impending diange from steam to electrical traction, which is inevit¬ 
able, will affect to a certain extent the character of terminal stations. 

The architectural problem is so largely bound up with the engineering 
aspect as to develop from the number of tracks and die disposition of the 
platforms. These factors are in turn the outcome of the volume of 
passenger and other traffic on any particular line. The principles of 
design begin with the provision of the concourse or assembly terrace at 
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the head of the platforms, which are grouped into arrival and departure 
platforms as may be determined. The ticket barriers from the concourse 
to the departure platforms are nanowed down for strict control of rickets. 
As the maximum per ordinary passenger train does not exceed five 
hundred persons, the control barrier system allows for gradual infiltra¬ 
tion of passengers and luggage. The exits at terminal stations are left 
open, as tickets are usually collected en route. This procedure varies in 
different countries. 

The booking-hall, waiting and refreshment rooms, luggage spaces, 
arrival and departure platforms, also the station offices, postal depart¬ 
ment and enquiry bureau have to be arranged off the concourse. The 
size and disposition of these subordinate units varies in accordance 
with the prominence of the terminal. One of the important factors in 
planning a railway terminus is the convenient planning of the roads for 
vehicles depositing or collecting passengers and their luggage. Hither¬ 
to the cab roads have been arranged on the sides of the arrival and de¬ 
parture platforms. The suggestion that a railway terminus should have 
platforms at different levels, as well as die segregation of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic, has been brought a stage nearer by the development 
of electric traction. 

The addition of board- and committee-rooms as well as administrative 
offices to form part of the terminal group is within the range of require¬ 
ments, The allocation of floor space at higher levels away from die 
public balls and gangways is essential. The provision of first- and third- 
class waiting- and refreshment-rooms is a natural corollary to most 
schemes. Where a railway hotel is not in being, there should be a 
number of rest and changing-rooms with toilet saloons, a small shopping 
centre and offices for theatre, messenger and other agencies. 

The requirements stated above find their expression in the elevational 
treatment of stations. In the future there will be less importance 
a;rached to immense shed roofs or to features not absolutely dictated by 
the essentials of efficient working. The just expression of the com¬ 
ponents of the plan will result in appropriate character being given to the 
exterior. All features which are excrescences and require frequent 
cleaning and repair should be avoided. 

Historically the railway terminal belongs to die nineteenth century 
when steam transport was first brought into the heart of cities and towns. 
The earliest examples of station designs are found in England at the time 
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when English architects and engineers were considered to be pioneers. 
The station at Elision, with Us longitudinal shed roof over the platforms, 
provided the model for the Victorian country station. The adoption of 
cast iron and steel for roofs of large span following the erection of the 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park led to the erection of the vaulted iron and 
glass roof at Paddington from the designs of Brunei. In 1854 the twin 
curvilinear roofs were designed by Cubitt for King*s Cross* Barlow's 
great steel glass vault at St. Pancras not only inspired other constructions 
of similar Eype in England, such as the Central at Manchester, but led 
to the adoption of similar forms in America and on the Continent, In 
the ‘eighties the railway mania of an earlier period was succeeded by a 
period of slow and steady development, with few new r lines or buildings 
under construction in Great Britain. 

In France the Gare du Nord, Paris, by HittorfT, an immense stone 
fa jade featuring examples of the Psestum Doric order with impressive 
arches and pediments, terminates simple straight-sided iron and glass 
sheds* This station is one of the finest erected at that period. The 
Gare de Perrache at Lyons dating from the 'fifties of the last century is 
noteworthy for the ramped approaches and the classical character of the 
elevations. Other stations in France, such as the Orleans Station on the 
Quai d'Qrsay, Paris, belong to the period when die vaulted roof for 
some prominent part of the plan was still thought to be right. Tins 
type was emulated for many years. The new station at Lc Havre is not 
only the most up-to-date, but the front portion is eminently satisfactory 
as an example of recent architectural design. The rectangular character 
of the fenestration, the simplicity of the detail, no less than the perfect 
finish of the material, distinguish this work as being of the first rank. 
Germany can offer the new' station at Stuttgart as a contribution to 
architectural history. This building, designed by Paul Bonatz, is justly 
famous for its stone facings, but fine as the construction is in its exposi¬ 
tion of masonry, it is the dramatic quality of the design that is really 
impressive. For example, the great piazza of rectangular piers, and the 
contrast afforded by the arched openings at each extremity shows the 
value of logic and artistry in design. 

In Finland the new T station at Helsingfors by Eliel Saarinen develops 
the vaulted roof as a method of external expression. The introduction 
of a clock tower and of minor pavilions is a concession to the canons of 
picturesque grouping. While the massing of the design has the freedom 
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GATWICK MARTELLO AIR STATION 
(Hoar, Marlow and Lovett, AA.R.I.D.A,, Architects') 
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GA.TWICK MARTELLO AIR STATION 
(Hoar, Marcow and Lovett, AAR, LB. A., An kitten) 


of mediaeval emplacement, the liandling of the detail belongs; entirely to 
the twentieth century. There is a strong German influence in the pro¬ 
filing of the details and in the contours of the silhouette. The force of 
the design inheres in the masterly adjustment of the parts, especially the 
joining of the public portion of the station to the administrative buildings 
at the side, 

America can show several fine monumental stations, the most famous 
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being die Pennsylvania, New York. Here the theme is that of a great 
Roman bath; the internal perspective effects are undeniable and the 
externa! elevations express scholarship and novelty of composition. The 
railroad is relegated to a position below ground, and with die excepdon 
of the steel roofing over one portion of the pbn there is little indica¬ 
tion of die main purpose of the structure. That such a gigantic com¬ 
position is impressive and affords space for the display of coloured maps 
On the walls and ample room for circulation on the pavements of the 
various halls, is not to he denied. The Central Station at New York, 
with its great vaulted hall and clarity of internal arrangement, is a fitting 
corollary to the aims of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts a quarter of a centurv 
ago. Tlie same remarks apply to the new station at Geneva. 

Finally, reference must be made to the tube stations of London, 
Paris, New York, Berlin and Moscow, The problem in every case is 
practically the same. The purpose of these stations is to provide hooking- 
halls, lifts and moving stairways below ground and to provide access to 
platforms at a great depth below the surface. The provision of shops 
and showcases is now deemed essential. In London and Paris, in 
addition to stations built on comer sites others have been formed under 
the roads. The adoption of stairways opening out of wide pavements is 
now generally accepted as being not only simple, but the least assertive 
of the methods of dealing with this specialized problem. 

THEATRES 

One of the most fascinating problems in architecture is the design of 
the theatre. The earliest theatres were those formed on die hillsides in 
Greece, and according to Pausanias that at Epidauros was perfect in its 
acoustics. The Roman theatre differed from the Greek, the internal 
tiers of seats being built up and masked externaliy by high walls. At 
Aspendos the stage was formed with a background. The development 
of the permanent background continued through the period of the 
Roman Empire, and at Orange it is seen in its most complete form. 
After the fall of the Roman Empire the theatre had no fixed abode. The 
mystery plays of the Middle Ages alone kept the spirit of play¬ 
acting alive, plays being staged either within churches and cathedrals or 
in ihdr vicinity. As time went on the players set up their platforms in the 
public square, or the inn yard, sometimes using the floor of a stage wagon 
for the performance. With the revival of learning it became usual to 
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arrange masques and classical plays or allegories within the halls of 
princely mansions. It was not until towards the close of the fifteenth 
century that the first indoor public performance was given at Perugia. 
Tiie scenery was painted on the walls of the background. At the begin¬ 
ning of die sixteenth century Baldassare Pcmzzi prepared similar scenery 
for a dramatic performance in Rome. The invention of perspective 
scenery forming pan of a complete theatre interior was due to Palladio, 
who, in !?So f designed the Academy of Olympians at Vicenza. This 
was completed by his son Scillo in 1584. When Aleotti designed the 
theatre at Parma in the early seventeenth century, he initiated the horseshoe 
form of plan for auditoria and the picture frame for the proscenium open¬ 
ing, This innovation was followed throughout Europe down ttf modem 
times, the most famous example being the Opera, Paris, by Charles 
Gamier, In the meantime the development of balconies in tiers, to 
increase the seating capacity, had been the subject of study by the English 
and French architects; for example, Henry Holland at Drury Lane, and 
later Sir Charles Barry for the Opera House, Co vent Garden, on the 
English side, while in France the celebrated theatre at Bordeaux by 
Victor Louis and the theatre at Versailles by Gabriel, created exemplars 
for French practice. 

Tile introduction of boxes in circular formation, cliaracteristic of I taly 
in the eighteenth century, represented social conditions when the boxes 
were regarded as private rooms for receptions. In the meantime 
attempts were made from time to time to improve the sight lines to enable 
spectators to iiave a clear view of the stage from the tiers, and also to 
eliminate the number of vertical supports carrying the tiers. At St, 
Petersburg the introduction of sloping tiers of seats and a sloping floor at 
the pit level marked a further change from tradition. 

Types of modem theatres include the opera house, the theatre for 
the city, the repertory theatre, the music ball, the open-air theatre, 
and finally the cinema, the design of which has become so specialized 
during recent years. 

The stage will be recognized as all important in the design of a theatre. 
Not only must there be ample space for working, hut great depth for 
vistal effects, and provision for erecting and dismantling all types oi stage 
scenery. To-day electrical appliances have solved many problems of 
lighting and working* For example, the stage floor can be deigned as a 
series of lifts running across the fijll width of the proscenium opening. 
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The dimensions of a stage will vary according to the size of the house and 
the nature of the site. Provision must be made for easy circulation at 
the back and sides of the stage to the dressing-rooms, gieen room, 
scenery dock and property store, thence to the paint room and the stage 
door; and, according to the size of the theatre, rooms for music, dancing 
and minor rehearsals. Regarding die stage, the following are essentials: 
The working or fly gallery with its pin rails for fastening die ropes 
manipulating the drop scenery. This gallery must be kept well clear of 
the proscenium opening. The grid at the top of the stage is generally 
kept at a level corresponding to twice the height of the proscenium plus 
five feet. Over the stage at the roof-level is the large skylight which is 
compulsory. This is intended to provide a vent for flames and smoke 
should fire break out behind the safety' curtain. All circulation framing 
die stage at the hack of the auditorium must be made fireproof and kept 
separate with adequate vertical staircases. Most modern stage designs 
include the circular back wall which serves the purpose of a permanent 
horizon. The possibilities of lighting effects with this type of circular 
background are illimitable. A series of lifts or movable platforms 
may be arranged as part of the stage. Often a movable stage can be 
added in front of die footlights to connect the main stage with the 
gangways in the auditorium. The orchestral pit is usually placed 
under the projecting apron of the stage itself. 

The planning of an auditorium is controlled by accessibility from the 
street. The number of approach and exit staircases from the various 
levels, therefore, should be considered as integral to die main vestibule 
which contains the box office, and at the same rime should have dteir 
own doorways, hath externally and internally. 

Experience has shown that the fan shaped auditorium is excellent 
bodi for acoustics and for sight lines. The Munich Art Theatre provides 
a striking example of the principle of fan-shaped seating arranged on 
one sloping plain. The Prince Regent Theatre at Munich shows another 
version of the same idea, die fan shape resulting from the converging 
side walls. 

In planning a theatre two vestibules, or one vestibule and a foyer, are 
essential. The cloak space should be as conspicuous as possible and so 
arranged as to avoid crowding at the close of a performance. Both 
the Art Theatre and the Prince Regent Theatre, Munich, and also at 
the Schauspielhaus at Dresden, are classical examples of dieatre planning, 
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The planning and provision of circulating coni dots, gangways, stair¬ 
cases and emergency exits is dependent entirely on the size of a theatre 
and also on the requirements stipulated by local authorities. 

Down to the beginning of the twentieth century tradition was strictly 
followed in the design of the plans and elevations of most European 
theatres. Such buildings, while allowing scope for all types of surface 
decoration, frequently masked the internal arrangements. An advance 
was made in Paris when the Ferret brothers built the theatre of die 
Champs fry sees. The reticent treatment of the elevations not only 
indicates the levels within and system of construction adopted, but 
represents the influence of classical study. 

cinemas 

The cinema represents a development from the theatre, with the 
difference of a modified stage. In some cases, however, where die 
house is intended for variety performances, the stage is retained with all 
its working appliances. The large cinema of to-day is usually built to 
accommodate the spectators on two levels. There should be a large 
vestibule with ticket offices and cloakrooms on the ground floor. One 
or two staircases of monumental scale leading to the first-floor foyer and 
die refreshment-room when the latter is situated on the first floor. 

The auditorium should be designed with all seats direedy facing the 
screen, preferably in fan formation, the depth of the hall not exceeding 
one hundred and twenty Feet to ensure perfect visibility from every seat. 
At the same time die individual seats must be staggered to allow spec¬ 
tators to see between the heads of those in front. The floor also must 
be sloped, the inclination being determined by the size of the house and 
die sight lines, A slope of one foot in twelve lias been found suitable 
in some cases. The balcony generally rakes a segmental form in plan. 
The operating-box, wliich must be fireproof, with external communi¬ 
cation and independent escape stairway, is placed in a position which 
varies between fifty and one hundred and twenty feet from the 
picture screen. The screen itself must be slighdy inclined to avoid 
distortion. The light rays from the cinematograph should pass clear of 
all persons standing at the most unfavourable point. The size of the 
screen varies from twelve to twenty feet. The treatment of the pro¬ 
scenium as a frontispiece with the organ pipes on either side should be 
considered as complementing the ensemble. Tliat is to say, walls, 
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NEW PIER BUILDINGS, LEE.ON-SOLENT 
(Yates, Cook and Daiuiysuiele, Arcfriirtu) 


ceiling and balcony should be brought into harmonic unity. Hearing 
and ventilation demand special attention in view of the large and con¬ 
stantly changing audience. Car park accommodation is essential. 

The synchronization of light and sound has again introduced a new 
factor in the treatment of acoustics for cinemas, especially the need for 
sound-amplifying instruments, which are distributed at different points 
in the auditorium, each calculated to serve a definite section of the 
spectators. A new principle of cinema design has recently been adopted 
for the cinema Victor Hugo, in Paris, which promises to become more 
widely applied. The floor slopes away from die picture screen, the 
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seats bring placed at right angles to die slope of the floor. Not only is a 
more comfortable angle of sight obtained, but die audience is less easily 
tired. With this the steeply raked balcony almost disappears and the 
light rays from the operator's box are more normal in their relation to the 
plane of the screen itself. The elevarional treatment of the cinema should 
express primarily the entrance or entrances, the first-floor amenities such 
as the foyer or the refreshment-room, and the scale of the interior. Few 
modem buildings afford such scope for the designer to express direct 
purpose in terms of material. 

concert-halls 

The concert-hall, although within the category of theatres andauditoria 
already analysed, presents another problem in that it is destined for sound. 
Further, it is imperative that both individual artists as well as bands of 
musicians should be seen in action. Concert-halls are requited for solo 
entertainments, for choirs and for the performance of oratorios. The 
problem of acoustics is of the first importance. The extent to which 
the study of this subject can determine the form of an auditorium is 
instanced in the superb interior of the Salle P ley el in Paris. The shape 
of the ceiling and the incorporation of the platform within the longitudinal 
curvature of the ceiling, in order that the sound may be equally distributed 
to or under die balconies, has been carried to fulfilment in this case. 
Another consideration is the insulation of a concert-hall from external 
noises. The elimination of points of support and the insistence upon 
an interior freed from projections prove die efficiency of modem plastic 
form which results from a recognition of requirements. The exterior of 
die Salle Pleyel not only expresses the purpose and character of the 
building, but "demonstrates the value of study and scholarship. 

acoustics 

Arising from the introduction of three, four and sometimes five tiers 
of galleries, the problem of acoustics became a serious one. Not only 
the great height of auditorial, but the cavernous spaces under the balconies 
created bad acoustics. Thanks, however, to the valuable experiments 
and researches of Professor Sabine, theatres and other places of enter¬ 
tainment can now be designed acoustically. The ultimate shape of a 
theatre or a concert-hall, therefore, is determined by two factors: (a) the 
seating capacity; ( 4 ) the acoustics. Whereas (a) determines the 
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volume of the auditorium, (&) dictates the shape of the internal section.* 
The common fault in most audkorb is either excess or lack of rever¬ 
beration* Professor Watson has evolved a formula which gives the 
right amount of reverberation required for a certain volume. 


in,^r=n MUJtljT 


BUILDINGS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 
De La Wahr Pavilion. Bexhiul-on-Sea 
(Mendels oitN and Chermayeff, sfrcAiucti) 

Plan grouped eo offer midmum development to sea front. 

Good acoustics in a hall depend not only on the dimensions of the hall, 
but also on its shape and materials used. Sound waves are transmitted 
directly from their source, and may be reflected, absorbed or refracted. 
Direct sound is transmitted by die air at a speed of 1,075 feet per second, 
but if transmitted by odier materials such as brick or metal its velocity 
increases to 11,900 feet and 16,000 feet respectively. The farther from 
its original source the larger the wave becomes, the increase being pro- 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 

portionate to the square of the distance. At the same time its energy 
diminishes in a reversed proportion. For experimental purposes it has 
been found that in a room padded with cotton-wool ensuring complete 
absorption of sound die human voice is not audible beyond the distance 
of about thirty-four feet, In large auditoria, therefore, it will be found 
necessary that sound waves should be strengthened near their source of 
origin by convenient reflecting surfaces. Care, however, should be 
taken that the difference of time between the original sound wave and 
the reflected one as received by the individual does not exceed one- 
fifteenth of a second, as confusion may arise. The depth of a platform 
therefore should not exceed thirty-five feet approximately. At the same 
time the difference between waves direct and reflected as perceived by 
any member of the audience should not exceed sixty to seventy feet. It 
is obvious, therefore, that near the source of sound, w r ave-reflecting sur¬ 
faces should be conveniently designed, directing sound waves to all parts 
of the auditorium, galleries, etc, Diagrams in plan and section will 
easily determine the most convenient shapes, remembering that the angle 
of incidence equals the angle of reflection. 

It happens, however, dial another phenomenon, that of interference, 
may occur due to the superimposition of two sound wavs, or of sound 
waves originating from different sources. Interference, however, 
depends on waves having similar period and amplitude. Interference 
causing sometimes complete neutralization, or silence at certain spots, 
may be obviated by avoiding curvilinear forms or using deep coffers in 
the ceiling according to the case. Echo and excessive reverberation 
may be remedied either by reducing the volume of the auditorium or by 
increasing die absorbent surfaces, especially those farther away from the 
source of sound. 

While Watson's formula determines the period of reverberation 

desirable, that of Professor Sabine—Ta (T equals rime, V, 

& 

volume cubic feet, a, coefficient of absorption) determines the actual 
reverberation in a liall when it is easy to adjust the design in order to 
obtain the desirable period of reverberation. The latter varies for speech, 
music or speech and music-combined. 

Dr. E. G. Richardson gives three formula which, by determining the 
amount of absorbing acoustic units required in a given hall, simplifies 
the architect's preliminary work. These formuI k are; 
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A LJ = ijGoo -j- 0-033 X V For Speech 

AU5= i,oqo + 0*0125 X V for Music 

A U 1,000 + 0*027 x V for Music and Speech, 

(V = volume of room in cubic feet,) 

(A U = acoustic units required.) 

As acoustics may be influenced from sources outside the auditorium or 
hall, the materials used in die construction should have good insulation 
properties of a minimum of 50 S.XJ. 

Interference from outside sources may be also due to sound penetrating 
through the usual openings, windows, doors and vents, which, therefore, 
should be carefully designed and placed at convenient spots. The 
avoidance of walls and partitions having a drumming effect is also 
desirable, as they may create undesirable resonance. The designer, 
however, must safeguard himself against such other defects as sound 
confusion by avoiding concave reflecting surfaces and distortion of 
sound due to uncontrolled resonance or selectivity in absorption. 

From the above it is apparent that there are other conditions tlian pure 
aesthetics which regulate die design of an auditorium; Leonardo da Vinci's 
ri Science is a frame within which art moves ” in this case is more than true. 

SWIMMING-POOLS AND BATHS 

The planning and design of public and private swimming-baths, both 
covered and open, are within the sphere of modem architectural practice. 
Such projects are features of soda! life in great cities and towns, and 
should be regarded as recreational centres. There is, moreover, the 
analogy of the great baths of ancient Rome, which arose at the command 
of the emperors to meet die soda! conditions of antiquity. The main 
factors which dictate the layout of baths and swimming-pools are those 
of accommodation for bathers and for spectators. The swimming-pool 
must be of adequate dimensions for aquatic contests and sports* For 
championship purposes the size of swimming-pools is usually taken to be 
one hundred and forty feet in length by forty-eight in breadth. A 
minimum length of one hundred feet in length by forty-two in breadth 
can be taken for ordinary purposes. The section of the pool ranges 
from three feet to three feet six at the shallow end for non-swimmers to a 
depth of nine feet for diving purposes. High diving requires greater 
depth. The floor of the pool usually slopes from the shallow to die 
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RECREATIONAL ARCHITECTURE 

■air bathing establishment comprising central bath, cubicles* stands for spectators, sun*b9thiog benches* 
cafth etc, T etc. An example of balanced planning. 

(H. A, RowucntiAM, A.RAMA., and T. L- Smithson, L.E.I.B.A., Jrckiti cia) 








































































































































































THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 

deep end, but it can be varied according to special circumstances. At the 
diving end die terrace should be increased in width. The planning of 
dressing-boxes for both sexes, of slipper and shower baths, lavatories, 
cloakrooms, towel offices, laundry, refreshment-rooms, offices, etc,, 
depends on the nature of die project and the diaracter of the site. In 
some cases dubrooms and a gymnasium can be introduced together with 
changing- and games-rooms. The placing of the entrances to segregate 
the bathers From the spectators, and the need to ensure both a wet and a 
dry circulation on die various terraces and surrounds, are also of import¬ 
ance. The more technical requirements such as water purification, 
pumps for filling, and in the case of dosed baths heating apparatus for 
winter use, call for special study. The external character of open-air 
swimming-pools is usually given by the treatment of the enclosing screen 
walls and the position of the entrances. The stand for spectators can 
be covered with a concrete or iron and glass roof, or left open as desired. 

The covered bath apart from the dimensions of the swimming-pool 
presents an entirely different problem. 

Public swimming-baths now contain one bathing-pool for both sexes. 
Separate days are allocated if the bath is to be used by one sex at a time. 
The general principle is a pool surrounded by dressing-boxes. The 
spectators are usually accommodated in galleries over the boxes. Re¬ 
freshment-rooms can be introduced as desired. The roofing can be 
either of steel or of reinforced concrete, and its form varies according to 
the span and the inclusion of the galleries. The first consideration is 
freedom for vertical supports with an uninterrupted view of the pool 
from all parts of the interior. The cross-section through a hath i s deter¬ 
mined by the type of roof truck selected. This can either be of semi¬ 
circular form with stepped sidelights, or of the double cantilever type 
with lateral lighting and a fiat ceiling. Advantage is often taken of 
the position of the dressing-rooms to strengthen the construction of the 
trucks and at the same time to economize material. In some cases the 
introduction of a tower ia permissible and the inclusion of the boiler flue 
as part of the construction is legitimate. In connection with sports centres 
it is importan t to consider such features as stadia and stands for spectators. 

RACE-COURSE STANDS 

The plastic form of a public stand for almost any phase of sport is 
determined by die number of spectators to be accommodated. Ample 
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entrances and exits with space for the freest circulation are the first 
essentials. The spacious character of the race-course stands at New¬ 
market can be taken as examples of dimensions. As there is need for 
protection from the weather, the cantilever principle of construction 
has been evolved. The effect of a huge chair is expressed by the 
section through almost any stand. The seats are arranged to a stepped 
form and covered by a cantilevered canopy, which is tailed beyond 
the structure of the steps. This not only provides space, circulating 
corridors, stairs and rooms at different levels, but dictates the scale 
and expression of the back elevation. Externally die treatment of the 
elevation, away from the course, provides scope for numerous openings 
which can be contrasted with expanses of plain surface. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

Church architecture, no matter what denomination is under review, 
presents a noble study of artistic inspiration and endeavour. The 
design of the cathedral represents an enlargement of the parish church 
or of the smallest chapel, the chief factor in every case being an 
unobstructed view of the altar and the pulpit. The manner in which 
the forms of religious architecture have been brought about are 
mainly due to methods of construction and to ass the Lie influences outside 
the immediate sphere of religion. This explains the changes that took 
place in Europe during the sixteenth century. At tire present time it is 
significant that church architecture is seeking emancipation from mere 
imitation of historical styles. The search tor structural truths, the fresh 
investigation of materials, the imposition of economic factors, each and 
severally constitute salutary reasons for change. The manner in which 
this search is conducted admits of a dual process, either to base churdi 
designs on historical precedent as in die case of the Sacre-Cceur, Paris, 
and Liverpool or Westminster cathedrals, or, conversely, to plan 
edifices which are satisfactory for the conduct of religious services but 
which do not recall precedent either in form or decoration. 

The new movement in churdi design, which claims a certain intellectual 
basis, may well be regarded with suspidon if the production lacks 
artistic inspiration. A building of the status of a cathedral or a church 
only deserves to be considered a work of art when it suggests spiritual 
environment. This truism is recognized by all divisions of society. 

A. A.—16 14 1 
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Here is to be encountered support of the principle that the finest aspects 
of design are the outcome of predetermined thought. 

Like everything in architecture, the plans of Christian churches have 
evolved from early prototypes. The basilican, plan branched into two 
divisions, one associated with Byzantium, the other with Home. The 
Latin cross plan of Western Europe allowed innumerable variations such 
as double transepts, the chevet, additional aisles, side chapels and towers. 
The Byzantine plan, on the other hand, was a solution imposed by the 
adoption of a new form of cupola, necessitating huge counterforts corre¬ 
sponding to the four arms of the Greek Cross. All modem churches 
follow the precedent of these two types, with variations on the lines of 
the hall plan of some German churches or of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. 

Modem church planning responds to the various denominations of the 
Christian faith. In the congregational plan, for instance, the pulpit is 
the focal point of the composition. In other churches the altar is the 
main object. Irrespective, however, of die above, there are features 
common to all plans which should be regarded as constant. In no other 
branch of art is planning as rigid as in that of places of worship. While 
in some instances the repetition of traditional elements such as nave, 
aisles, side chapels, vestries, screens, etc., occurs, in other instances the 
elimination of such features results in a return to a single geometrical 
plan form to accommodate the congregation and to provide full scope for 
seeing and hearing. Mind, however, is so imbued with the mysticism 
of religion that the elimination of customary features deprives the build¬ 
ing of its emotional character. In modem church design, independently 
oi the plan pattern, the ultimate effect will result from the selection and 
assembling of foe material of which the church is to be built: brick, 
stone, timber or concrete, or a combination of these materials; fo e skill of 
foe artist resulting from knowledge of similar structures admits of an 
infinite variety of designs. Thai rich simplicity of plastic form which 
is the aim of foe designer arises from foe elimination of features not 
essentially structural 

The intrinsic value of foe completed building is due to the handling of 
foe material. The time-honoured principle of contrast between void'and 
™hd, no Jess than interplay of light and shade, are determining factors, 
rbtre remains, however, foe consummate skill of the artist to model the 
components and to produce effects which are nor only novel, but relevant. 
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In church designing two alternatives present themselves: either to 
intensify the mystic effect of interiors by reducing the amount of light, 
or to increase die window area abnormally. In both cases the interior 
effect is carried to the exterior. The treatments of large 'wall surfaces 
pierced with narrow openi ngs will produce a dramatic effect of a different 
character from that obtained by exaggerati on of window openings. Such 
features as towers, turrets, spites and fleches are often retained by reason ■ 
of their symbolical meaning. But such purely accessory features have 
undoubted value, as elements of contrast in a composite design. Church 
planning varies but slightly for the actual requirements for administration 
and congregation. In the Church of England the plan should be 
schemed for processions and for the free passage of communicants from 
the body of the church to the communion rail. 

Another consideration of vital importance is the position of the choir 
and the organ. Regarding the latter, a western position is often adopted, 
the choir being in close proximity. The placing of the choir and 
the organ will determine the position of the vestries. The addition of a 
baptistery, one or more side chapets and a room for parish meetings, 
depends on the size of the church. The cathedral, on the other hand, 
demands the inclusion of chapter house and various other features 
(such as archives, library, sacristy, choir practice rooms, etc.). Other¬ 
wise die general plan of a cathedral is but an enlargement of that of a 
parish church. In Roman Catholic churches the requirements men¬ 
tioned above can be taken as the basis in planning, with the addition oi 
saints* chapels, confessionals and occasionally a monumental baldaclu.no 
and other attributes usually associated with the Roman Catholic rites. 
It must not be forgotten diat the presbytery always forms pan: of the 
design. In the Greek Orthodox Church the threefold division of 
narthex, nave and hieron (sanctuary), veiled from the congregation by a 
screen (the konostasion), carrying the icons. The Nonconformist 
churches are entirely planned for congregational purposes, taking the 
form of a square or rectangle with galleries, the access to die Litter being 
from an entrance vestibule. The position of the pulpit is of greater 
importance than the altar; the pulpit is usually placed on a platform with 
two doors at the back leading to the vestries, one for the minister, one for 
the deacons. The addition of a choir vestry is often asked for. The 
communion table is usually in front of the pulpit. Sunday schools 
are arranged in juxtaposition to the church itselh Among the man\ 
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requirements of social development arises the need for church halls 
of an economical type- The new principle of planning evolved is that 
these halls are multifunctional; the church portion of the hall may 
contain the altar, choir, pulpit, organ and font, with vestry; this portion 
must be shut off by means of a removable or folding partition from die 
entertainment portion of the hall and should have a separate entrance. 

. The portion of the building destined for social entertainment should 
have a small stage with two retiring rooms and suitable lavatory accom¬ 
modation. Such halls usually accommodate from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty people, and are intended to meet the needs of new 
suburban districts. A further necessity of modem rimes is the colum¬ 
barium in churchyards and cemeteries for the deposition of urns. 

Among modem church buildings St. Albans, Goldens Green, London, 
and St. Andrews, Luton, are examples of structural design inheriting all 
the qualities of traditional architecture. The retention of the tower as a 
prominent feature in the design in each case ensures a pictorial silhouette. 
The broad handling of the material allows scope for contrast with features 
such as openings and buttresses. Other modem churches in England 
show a remodelling of historical types such as the new church, 
Quebec Street, or the church for the deaf and dumb at Shepherd’s 
Bush. The new church at Eliham, although departing from accepted 
traditional detail, conforms to accepted principles of massing and composi¬ 
tion arising from the use of the medium adopted, namely, brick. The 
work of Bertram Goodhue in the United States of America is not only 
an example of the possibilities attending the remodelling of an historical 
style, but has demonstrated the flexibility of the historical theme in 
the hands of a scholar, as seen in the cathedral of Philadelphia. The 
churches of Le Rainey and St. Denis, by the Ferret brothers, are equally 
meritorious in their frank exposition of economic structure in reinforced 
concrete. In both these examples the effect is not so much the outcome 
of the material employed as the predetermined theme of large fenestration 
on die unit principle. The infiltration of light through the windows 
results in an atmosphere reminiscent of King's College Chapel, Cam¬ 
bridge. The Grundtwig Church at Copenhagen, by Jensen Klint, aims 
at awe-inspiring scale, at the same time stressing the send mental mood by 
the adoption of lines recalling an organ. In this example the theme of 
the brick churches of North Germany can be detected. This skilful 
adaptation also demonstrates the value of scholarly knowledge in design. 
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mrmut iutiii**- 


Sanatorium GuoRiAjrrj Francs 
(Pol Abraham and Henbt le MIwe, Architects ) 

Plan rubklcs with centr’d circulation, each cubicle having separate balcony, 
section arranged to provide maximum of light. 
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By contrast, the Hogalids Church, Stockholm, by Ivai TengboGm, is 
traditional. The silhouette of the towers, each with different detail, 
imparts a novel character to the design. The interior exhibits imitation 
vaulting and proves how essential it is to observe structural truths. 

HOSPITALS 

Among the technical problems to be solved by modem architects 
that of the hospital is one that presents the most complex issues. The 
solution of such schemes not only demands imagination in planning, but 
the co-ordination of specialised data. Hospital layouts may be on the 
horizontal or vertical system of planning. Vertical planning is generally 
adopted for sites in towns and cities, while horizontal or distributed plan¬ 
ning is reserved for open and less expensive sites in the suburbs and the 
country. In cities, light and air are primary considerations, thus, 
providing the lower floors can be well and naturally lit, the upper floors 
have the ad vantage of purer atmosphere. For both types of planning 
correct orientation to secure the maximum amount of convenient natural 
light, especially early morning and afternoon light, avoiding the slanting 
rays of the westering sun, should be a guiding principle. Adequate 
ventilation by circulating currents of air and at die same time avoiding 
draughts is equally essential. All windows should have 100 per cent, 
opening capacity. Both horizontal and the vertical systems of planning 
recognise the advantage of the unit system, each floor or block being 
planned for its own particular and special purpose; where corridors are 
introduced direct natural lighting from a side wall is preferable. In a 
general hospital the following units are usual: (a) casualty department; 
(l) out-patients' block; (c) pathological block; (d) administrative block, 
with accommodation for secretary* matron, appeals, almoner, stewards, 
also engineering and carpentry shops, stoves* etc.; (e) quarters for the 
resident medical officer and staff accommodation for sisters, nurses and 
maids; (J) training school for probationers; ( g } X-ray department; 
(A) teaching block for students; Q generating plant, boiler-house, etc*; 
(j) laundry and disinfecting plant; (A) ambulance and cur garage; 
(/) porter’s lodge and male staff quarters. 

The planning of a ward calls for exceptional skill. The maximum 
number of patients should not exceed from twenty-live to thirty* 
Modem practice tends to limit the number of beds, from between four 
to eight per unit. This lias had the effect of eliminating the pavilion 
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e. Sanatorium, Czrchosaovakia 
^ Sanatohi™ ? West or Fjlancb 

3. Hospitai at Frankfort 

4, Clinic at Blrlin 
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HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 
Hospital at Frankfort 
(Fritz Be bee, Arc Aim i r) 

Repetition of identical floor plans. Orientation of plan eo tlie s*mth 10 ensure 
maximum of Sunshine, 


type of ward. With the larger number of thirty beds in a ward, it is 
preferabtc to place die beds parallel the one to the other in order to allow 
for easy segregation by means of screens. Special wards are allocated 
to paying patients, and sometimes a private hlock to be treated as a self- 
contained unit is asked for. The planning of a private ward can be 
arranged either as small separate rooms or with four beds to form a unit. 
Sanitary accommodation is best provided at either end of a ward or across 
the passage. One essential is that if there is no operating theatre in the 
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SURBITON HOSPITAL 
(Wallace Marckment, Architect ) 
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main building, then the wards musi be placed in close proximity to the 
operating theatre. The X-ray department no longer occupies its former 
position, by reason of recent inventions which allow the X-ray apparatus 
to be worked off ordinary mains in the ward if required. This, in addi¬ 
tion to the adoption of rapid developing of negatives, eliminates many 
former methods in this connection. The out-patients 1 department can 
be regarded as one of the chief units in hospital organization. In place 
of the central hall out-patients now enter a sorting-room from which 
they are directed to various consulting waiting-rooms* These have 
dressing-rooms and lavatory accommodation in proximity. Great 
attention should be paid to circulation to ensure that patients should not 
meet unnecessarily. The operating theatres are planned either vertically 
in tiers, in the case of city hospitals, or horizontally in the case of plans 
distributed over open sites, the main consideration being that light should 
he evenly distributed upon the operating table. The planning of the 
seating accommodation for students should enable every one to see 
and to hear with case. The best arrangement is to provide a shallow 
gallery slightly raised above the floor-level. In connection with the 
operating theatre, the following must be provided: (i) sterilizing 
room; (2) anaesthetic room; (3) surgeon's room and washing space; 
(4) room for risteis; (j) post-graduate room; (6) mackintosh and 
linen rooms, etc. In tiered planning the provision of one or more lifts 
is essential* 

The kitchen should be in a central position, as food has to be 
diverted to various wards in the shortest time and by direct routes. 
The position of a kitchen is best at the level of the ground, and if 
possible it should be of a single storey in height. The arrangement of 
stores, birders, kitchen office, preparation rooms, sculleries and pantries, 
should be determined by the reception of food from the outside, that is 
to say, delivery by lorries, and after preparation the position of corridors, 
lifts and staircases for delivery to the various wards Diet kitchens and 
kitchenettes are usually attached to the wards. Private wards some* 
times have independent kitchens. Quarters for resident medical officers, 
nurses, sisters and students should be disposed well away from the 
hospital itself. 

Hospitals for the treatment of specific diseases, Le. fever, cancer, chest 
and diseases of the nervous system, also maternity and infant*welfare 
centres, follow in the main the principles enumerated above. Special 
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laboratories for the analysis of bacteria are sometimes attached to these 
institutions* 

SANATORIA 

The development of sanatoria on a great scale has brought into 
prominence the importance of open-air and sun treatment* The group 
of sanatoria built in the Savoie hy Henri Le Nfeme and Pol Abraham 
include individual verandas with ingenious arrangements for direct light 
into the sleeping-apartment, unaffected by the canopy of the balcony 
above. This system of clerestory lighting is capable of several variations* 
There is also the bay window unit with its own balcony en suite* 

From the foregoing it will be gathered that each hospital problem 
contains its own particular solution, influenced by site cost and die 
specific nature of the cases for which it caters. In the case of sanatoria 
the elevations are determined by die horizomality of the sun decks and 
batconies. Further, in all hospitals the treatment of the glazed openings 
is of more importance than external wall surfaces, due to die necessity for 
obtaining as much light as possible. 

Designs arranged in set-back formations, such as the famous sana¬ 
torium at Cumbriant, are likely to be extended in the future. This 
form of design is essentially one for an open site, although the same 
principle lias been adopted for the end treatment of wings, as, for example, 
the curved ends of the Freemasons* Hospital at Ravenscourt Park. 
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CHARACTER IN DESIGN 

C haracter in arghitecture is the expression of the purpose of a 
building portrayed in the design. There are, however, shades 
of differences which need explaining. 

Architecture throughout the ages exhibits outstanding example ol 
logic combined with artistic intention, expressing outwardly and pic- 
torialiy the function of the plan. But these triumphs in the sphere of 
plastic art only prove how rare and unequal is the power to impart 
character. In the past, not only was modality recognized to be one and 
indivisible with quality of expression, but within certain specified limits 
it was possible to identify the purpose of buildings from their elevations. 
This would still be applicable to the works of the present age, but for 
indiscriminate abuse in design. 

To take one instance of features both novel and fashionable ; the 
adoption of the horizontal window, in itself, is by no means a modern 
invention. This has led to a quasi-uni versa] monotony in design now 
apparent in everv country. The horizontal manner in tile first instance 
was undoubtedly die outcome of logical requirements, but now through 
misunderstanding and abuse of the word " functional this treatment 
of fenestration has degenerated into a mannerism. 

Observance of modem buildings expressing material and purpose 
proves the value of adopting structural principles to new conditions and 
the weakness of imitati ve fashion. 11 is in the adaptability of the age-old 
principles of the art of architecture that the way of progress lies. The 
power of the art to respond to stimuli ol new materials and conditions is 
beyond doubt, provided the impress of personality is retained. 

What is termed character in architecture can he said to be the sum of 
die qualides of a building, this to be thought of in terms of mass, 
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proportion, structural integrity, beauty of deoil and right handling of 
material; but, above all, the abstract and spiritual quality which imparts 
the meaning of the huilding, without a label. The power to endow a 
design with appropriate and decisive character is partly natural and partly 
the result of logic. Character in architecture, therefore, is not only the 
product of individual endeavour, but will result from the resistance 
offered by different problems, and is the logical expression of the 
designer's conception. Character, however, may be influenced bv 
association of ideas, particularly in church design, or from other 
buildings which have become accepted precedents. 

To illustrate the foregoing deductions, a few exampleswill be described. 
In all of these there is a paramount expression which is identifiable with 
the purpose of the particular building, 

In library designs, the facade of the Bibliotheque, St, Genevieve, 
Paris, is composed with the large windows of the reading-rooms express- 
ing the importance of the first floor. In addition, the screen panels in 
each window not only give emphasis to the purpose of the building, but 
are used as decorative submotifs suggesting bookcases within. This 
library facade has inspired the Boston Public Library, U.S.A., and in 
Paris the facade of the Ecole de Medecine, built by G, Ginaln in 1884, 
Within the same category is the new library at Berne, which expresses 
the stack-rooms externally by a series of small vertical openings rhythmic- 
ally spaced. At Versailles the new Record Office for newspapers 
expresses the position of the stack space in the same way. All the 
foregoing buildings demonstrate the fact that they have been designed 
for a specific and unmisralrabl e purpose. In the elevation of the Archives 
of the Foreign Office in Paris, bordering the Rue de L'Universitd, 
there is another striking example of a blank wall suggesting storage of 
documents and books. Modern practice admits of large collections of 
books being kept in dark storage, which admits of their being stored 
below ground, provided there s$ adequate ventilation and that the access 
is convenient 


Chic character, associated with town halls and municipal buildings, 
has developed from a long and continuous tradition extending from the 
earliest times and finding its best expression in the City States of Italy, 
Flanders and Germany. There is poetry and character in such examples 
as the Town Hall at Bruges, the Cloth Hall at Ypres and the town halls 
at Antwerp and Amsterdam. The Mumcipio at Brescia and the but Id - 
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mgs on the Capitoline Hill, Rome, by Michelangelo, also demonstrate 
the value of the master idea resulting in conspicuous expression. The 
picturesque quality which begins, on the other hand, with the DogeV 
Palace at Venice, and extends to the new Stadhuis at Stockholm, shows 
the value of accepted precedent as a basis for continuity and the evolution 
of modem designs. 

False character in a building is die outcome of the view that facade 
architecture which is unrelated to the plan is legitimate. Reflection will 
prove that a vast number of buildings fail by this very fact. To illustrate 
this point, the fa^de of the hospital at Milan, although excellent as a 
pictorial frontispiece, fails in expressing the purpose of the building. An 
even more glaring instance is evidenced by the west front of St- Peters 
at Rome, which misinterprets Michelangelo's original idea. 

The importance of character in architectural design is demonstrated 
hy certain buildings which by general acceptance are regarded as 
masterpieces of expression. 

While the Gate du Nord is representative of railway station archi¬ 
tecture of the b$t century, die new station at Helsingfors is typical of 
to-day* Although built at widely different periods, both structures have 
the unmistakable stamp of the purpose they represent* The new 
station at Le Havre is one of the recent additions to diis section of design. 
Here the concourse is the dominant external feature. 

In regard to the aspect of these buildings, character is mainly the out¬ 
come of the treatment of the voids* The suggestion that these great 
buildings esrist for crowds and not for isolated individuals is conveyed 
by the breadth of the handling. Bui dtese are commonplace matters 
compared with the recognition of practical factors and the marshalling 
of the latter in orderly sequence. The character of a railway station is 
determined as much by the elevation of the concourse, the external 
canopy sheltering crowds, the mighty dock, the accommodation for 
vehicular traffic and, above all, by the pervading theme of travel. 

Other works of an impersonal nature, such as markets and exhibition 
halls, have a character which cannot be mistaken for any other purpose. 
The Halles of Paris, with their steel supports and roofs and great expanses 
of glass, should be compared with the market hall at Rhdms, by Maigrot, 
or the market-hall at Lyons, by Tony Gander. In die latter case die 
span is formed of steel trusses carried down to the floor on either side- 
The lateral lighting by a series of clerestory windows is expressed on the 
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end elevation by stepped! gables* Tims, the interior and the exterior 
are brought into perfect harmony of statement. There is no mistaking 
the building for anything but a great public hall for the sale of com* 
modifies. In such buildings the selection of a suitable system of roof 
construction arising out of the conditions is die chief determinant. 

It is very observable that the buildings which have made such notable 
additions to architectural character to-day are those conceived to meet 
contemporary exigencies. The stadium, for example, is no longer 
modelled on die lines of the Roman amphitheatre, although its purpose is 
practically the same. The new stadium at Amsterdam can he cited as 
a remarkable building of appropriate treatment. The position of the 
seating is expressed externally in a bold dmmlike surface; the entrances no 
less than tile intermediate circulations at a higher level are brought into 
sequence by careful adjustment. Over all there is regard for con¬ 
trasts and play of light and shade. The placing of the masts to relieve 
the skyline and the horizontal proportions given to -the entrances are 
equally expressive of the function of the building. The great stadium 
at Turin provides another instance of character in design. 

The design of office buildings and blocks of flats is largely a matter of 
disposing window openings in series and obtaining suitable contrasts 
and minor interests. Very often the treatment of the silhouette is 
brought into play as a foil to the monotonous repetition of voids. The 
character in each case results from the subordination of the various floor* 
levels and the windows to a general unifo rmi ty. 

Character in architecture is essentially a deductive quality, that is to 
say, it depends upon the power of die designer to express outwardly the 
arrangement he has planned within. Rut the ultimate effect depends 
as much on the method of construction and the selection of the material 
employed for each specific purpose as upon the skill of the architect. 
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DECORATIVE COMPOSITION 


CLASSICAL, MEDIEVAL AND EARLY RENAISSANCE 

T he treatment of interiors is one of die most important brandies 
of design. This section of the art, comprising ornament, follows 
the laws of architectural composition already discussed, the general 
axiom being that ornament must always be sympathetic to the surface 
which it adorns. 

If we confine our study to the historical exemplars, it is clear that from 
die earliest period* colour has been a primary consideration. From 
colour the process continues to line decoration* sculpture in low relief, 
ceramics, tapestries and panelling* The introduction of glass enamels, 
precious metals and rare woods, dates from the earliest times. In die 
an of Mesopotamia and Phoenicia the treatment of the interior surfaces 
of die palaces consisted of painted surfaces linings of woods and the 
application of glazed and patterned tiles. This treatment admitted of 
drawings of animals, birds, and the human figure. In Egypt the coloured 
walls of die temples and tombs often consisted of three parts, namely, 
the dado representing the earth; the wall, the horizon; the ceiling, the 
sky. The various conventional patterning? employed for decoration 
were derived from local flora, the lotus, papyrus, palm, etc< In 
Mmoan art the famous frescoes of Kno&sos and Phaestos evidence 
the association of colour with architecture* From Homer we gather the 
statement that the Mycenaean palaces and houses were richly decorated 
with gold, silver, precious wood work and coloured decoration* The use 
of colour distinguished alike the interiors of temples, public buildings 
and mansions. Polychromatic decoration formed part of the art of 
Archaic Greece and was continued during the Hellenic and Alexandrian 
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periods; conventions both of nature and of decorative symbols are known 
to have existed. Part of Pompeiian decoration can be assigned to Greek 
influence in this regard. Roman decoration included polychromatic 
designs executed as marble veneers, mosaics or painted will treatments. 
Carved ornament in Greek and Roman times was used to emphasize the 
contours of mouldings, while the use of continuous scrolls led to the 
invention of the arabesque for the panels of pilasters. Three or four 
distinct styles accompanied the development of Pompeiian interior 
decoration. The first is incrustation or systematic marble inlay, derived 
from Asia Minor and Greece via Sicily. Towards the end of the second 
century b.c,, it became customary to divide wall surfaces into panels 
imitating marble veneering, and at the close of the Roman republican 
period the imitation of marble by painting on flat surfaces was usual. 
Architectural features were also introduced as part of the scheme of 
painted decoration, this practice being an imitation of Greek paintings 
irom Syria, The third style began circa a.d. jo, when a strong Egyptian 
influence was exercising the minds of die artists. Decoration now 
entered upon the sphere of imaginative fantasy. Natural forms are made 
to serve in the place of architectural columns, for instance, reeds, scrolls, 
volutes, or candelabra supporting representations of shrines, human 
figures riding upon storks and chimera;. In the fourth style the archi¬ 
tectural accessories became even more wildly fantastic. There are 
effects of false perspective and of attenuated representation, Mura] 
paintings of the same period in Rome belong to a nobler category, as 
may be judged from the examples in die Museo delle Therme. On the 
other liand, the finest floor mosaics, like those discovered at Timgad in 
North Africa, were extensively in use. 

From the foregoing can he concluded that classical art had evolved 
not only schools of decoradon, but had evoked rules and principles for 
die guidance of individuals and patrons, 

Byzantium drew inspiration from both East and West, From Ancient 
Rome the artists carried the technique of mosaics, while the Alexandrian 
school of miniature painting inspired the gamut of colour for blue, silver 
and gold backgrounds. From the Roman influence shown by the mosaics 
of Santa Sophia the art merged into the austere treatments of the Mace¬ 
donian revival. Tlte Sicilian school which followed drew its inspiration 
from Saracenic pattexnings. Finally, in its decline the art of the mosaidst 
became imitative of the sister art of deco rad ve painting. The transition 
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from the bold and coarse Roman ornament to the stylistic treatment of 
die Byzantine school illustrates how mannerism in technique eventually 
leads to the formation of a distinctive style. The Greek craftsmen 
working in marble used their own skill and judgment in formulating a 
new rendering of an old theme , the variation In the character of the 
ornament resulting from the new and harder materials worked upon. 

In Romanesque and early mediaeval times Art and Religion became 
closely associated, especially for the interiors of churches and monastic 
buildings. This period of transition was distinguished by the ever¬ 
growing tendency to freedom from both the Classical and the Byzantine 
tradition. When, towards the close of the tenth century a.d. 7 these 
influences weakened, Western art began once more to move towards a 
definite expression of its own. 

Early Christian ornament consists of geometrical patterns and inter- 
lacings. It was not until the reign of Charlemagne that the Romanesque 
style, based on classic architecture and influenced from Byzantium, 
reached the turning point. The designers of the early churches were 
almost invariably priesrs or monks whose training In the monasteries 
conserved learning and scholarship through the darkest period of early 
mediaeval history* The ornamentation of capitals, of the jambs of door¬ 
way s, of ardii volts and architraves, formed the primary basis of embellish¬ 
ment. Glass painting, dating from die twelfth century, as at Neuweiler, 
Alsace, and wall-paintings in lunettes, and on the surfaces of walls above 
altars, belongs to this epoch. At St. Albans Abbey, a*d. 1077, the original 
wall-paintings can be seen on the compounds of the early Norman 
arcade, while in the crypt at Canterbury there exists a picture of Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople* In Italy decorative wall-paintings, as in the 
cathedral of Monreale Or the Church of Martocuna at Palermo, follow 
the Byzantine tradition* In France the scroll treatment of wrought iron 
grilles, glass paintings as at Chartres, and grisailles as at Bonheu Creuse, 
reveal similar influences. Regular patterning embodying floral orna¬ 
ment is repeated in the scrolled wrought iron w r ork of door hinges. The 
growing autonomy of the Church at this period resulted in the spread of 
similar art patterns in all Western countries, ranging from Germany, 
France, Spain and England. 

In England the elaborate carved doorway at Ely Cathedral is, perhaps, 
the finest example of Romanesque sculptured ornament in the country, 
and die later wrought-iron hinges are equally renowned. The relation- 
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ship between Scandinavian and Celtic art has long been the subject of 
investigation, the introduction of the Celtic forms being attributed to 
the influence of Irish missionaries whose art was influenced by Coptic 
or Greek precedent die slight Romanesque ornamentation apparent 
in the woodwork of the timber and mast churches of Northern Europe 
is thus explained. 

Gothic ornament derives its spirit from the Romanesque and expresses 
the extraordinary vitality of medisval social conditions from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century. Much of the ornament was due to the intensive 
emotionalism and religious austerity characteristic of the thirteenth 
century. In Gothic art ornament is always kept in strict subordination 
not only to the form of die building, but to the nature of the structural 
com ponents; st ructure is never concealed by m ere subterfuge. Develop- 
ing from the principles of Romanesque ornament, the carved capitals of 
the thirteenth century show a foliage which is conventionalized with a 
rigidity which gives sharp contrasts of light and shade. As will be 
explained more fully, it is to the interior treatment of die chambers of 
the great fortified chateaux that we must turn for information regarding 
the decoration of walls and wooden ceilings. The thirteenth century 
in France witnessed a change from die earlier manners and customs, 
especially in the higher ranks of society. Rivalry between feudal lords 
in tournaments and in the display of wealth was accompanied by 
greater deference to die comforts and luxuries of borne life. The 
masomy style of the interiors of courts of justice, of chapter houses 
and of vast banqueting halls, depended for effect on the display 
of construction. Where ornament was introduced it was reserved for 
capitals and for bosses. Timber ceilings were moulded and some¬ 
times painted. The Salle Capitulate at Noyon is a representative of 
this treatment. 

In tiie chateau the chief feature of the principal apartments was 
the hooded fireplace, usually decorated w'ith sculpture and supported 
on brackets. The great living-room of the chateau served as bed¬ 
chamber, study and reception-room. The massive beams of the 
ceiling supported the secondary beams, which in turn carried the floor 
joists, all the arrises being moulded and stopped. Sometimes the 
structural timbers were painted and gilded, the interspaces being coloured 
as well. The stone walls were treated with a lime wash and their plain 
surfaces were concealed by rich tapestries suspended from the wall plate 
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and reaching to die floor- The floor, frequently tiled or paved, was 
covered with rushes. In the fourteenth century the same general 
principles were observed, with slight variations in the treatment of the 
ornament and painted stone jointing with fleur-de~lys patterning. During 
the fifteenth century more elaborate decoration was introduced. For 
instance, wall panelling and tapestries were deemed essential for comfort* 
The fireplace, for centuries, continued to be treated as the most important 
feature. In die palace of the archbishop at Rheims can be seen an 
example of a fireplace of the period, with its rectangular elongated 
opening and cast iron fire back. The carved frieze immediately above 
the opening expresses the essential construction. Above this the wall 
surface is panelled into three canopies in low relief each containing a 
sh ield,the whole field being studd ed with gilt fleur-de-lys on a white ground. 
This treatment not only made the fireplace the conspicuous focal point 
adjacent to the tapestries on either side, but also recalls to mind the fact 
that the fireplace, although an internal feature, is treated in the manner 
of external masonry. At Bourges, in the ancient Hotel de Viile, there is 
a similar fireplace. The origin of the hooded firephee has been 
attributed to the earliest forms of wicker or basket hoods covered with 
lime stucco and tied with a rope at the springing. The retention of die 
rope as a decorative feature is instructive. 

In England from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century , prominence 
is given to the treatment of the magnificent carpentry roofs, West¬ 
minster Hall being a typical example at one end of the scale, while the 
Great Hall at Hampton Court typifies the style of die Tudors. The 
refectory at Bushmead Priory in Bedfordshire shows a wall treatment 
which was common in the fourteenth century. The plaster in this case 
is painted in imitation of stone jointing with a small rosace at die centre 
of each panel A similar treatment was observed at Westminster Abbey 
at an earlier date. At Bushmead, scrolled ornamentation with figures of 
birds enriches the gabled ends of the interior. Usually tapestry covered 
the bare stone or plastered walls. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century panelling was more generally introduced, and at Hampton Court 
a painted plaster frieze surmounts the wall panelling. Wooden ceilings 
in England were generally left the natural colour* The best surviving 
examples of English painted decoration may be seen in the ancient 
churches. Pictures of saints with embroidered cloths were used as 
hangings as early ^ die seventh century. 
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It wns customary to paint the picture of the patron saint of a church 
either on the walls or on the altar-* A little later the ceilings of 
Canterbury Cathedral and of Peterborough were painted* From the 
fourteenth to the fifteenth century additions were made to the wall- 
paintings already in existence in almost every important church, in 
some cases the new subject being painted over the old. The doom 
picture was usually reserved for the space over the chancel arch. Figures 
of St- Christopher occupied the wall of die north aisle,, sometimes near or 
above the north door* Painted reredoses and paintings of saints on the 
lower panels of chancel screens were now usual. Diaper patterns such 
as those carved in stone at Westminster, Higham Ferrers and elsewhere, 
were sometimes imitated in paint to represent curtains and falls. Roofs 
and ceilings are included in the earliest evidences of pictorial decoration, 
usually painted in azure and studded with golden stars, the symbolic 
reference to heaven. The ceilings of the Bodleian at Oxford, and St. 
Michael's, Coventry (now destroyed), can be studied for direct evidence 
of the survival of these methods of ceiling decoration- Colour and 
gilding were used profusely in all decorative schemes. Even roofs and 
furniture were treated with equal regard to effect. One colour is always 
predominant; next to the gold this is usually blue or red relieved with 
black* Green was frequently used as a dominant tone for backgrounds* 
The rood screen of Bran field Church is one of the finest examples of 
coloured decoration- 

The nave roof of Aldenhatn Church, Hertfordshire, the subject of 
much study and careful drawings, is a notable example of the blend of 
blue, silver, red, black and white, the dominant colour in this case being 
blue. The rafters are pinted red with a black pattern of diaper form, 
the interspaces between the rafters being left uncoloured* In Spain 
the polychromatic effects employed to embellish the magnificent wooden 
roofs and ceilings have been derived from the earlier Moorish buildings. 
Spanish ceilings of die fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have a rich pro¬ 
fusion of decorarion which extends from the coloured beams and rafters 
to the interspaces between* Eventually tills system gave place to the 
elaborately panelled wooden ceilings of die Renaissance and to the 
patterns of the Plaieresque style. The interior of the old University of 
Granada, with its richly painted ceilings and elaborate moulded doorwork, 
is typical of the transition from the Mediaeval to the Renaissance* The 
1 Decision of the Second Council of C^lcuth in NonhiiRiberland, a + d* Sii5> 
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choir stalls of Jaen and Cordova are also typical of the work of the early 

sixteenth century , , . „ . *■ 

There is no great divergence in the treatment of the interiors ot 

mediaeval building throughout Europe. It is observable that the 
scheme of decoration invariably emphasizes the construction. Local 
customs and climatic conditions have m all cases played a part m 
determining particular details. It is true that a great part of the 
wealth of the Middle Ages was expended in uniting splendour not only 
with religion but with the adornment of civic and private buildings. It 
remains ro deal with the characteristics selected from several countries. 

It has already been stated that the mediaeval apartment, with its stone 
walls, wrought timber ceiling, traceried windows, and tiled floor, 
demanded colour on the walls and beams to give warmth of effect. 
Carved and richly moulded detail followed the dictates of each particular, 
scheme, the fo^al point being the huge open fireplace with the 
enriched hood, often decorated with canopies and sculptured figures. 
The main effect of almost any interior which was not vaulted in stone or 
roofed by curvilinear members in timber was gained by the treatment ot 
the beams and joists which spanned the smallest dimension. There is 
no finer example of the foregoing than the treatment of the apartments 
of the Mus£e de Cluny in Paris. In England after the \Vars of the 
Roses, when the country again became tranquil, the aristocracy in 
their desire for comforts encouraged a fresh wave of craftsmanship 
and design. Hence it is that every Tudor mansion of note exhibits 
rich treatments of panelled walls, screens, roofs and ceilings of unique 
design. Hie Hall at Penshurst can be cited as an early example ot 
manorial dignity. The Great Hall at Hampton Court and the halls ot 
some colleges at Oxford and Cambridge continue the accepted scheme 
of panelled interiors; the affinity between the decoration of collegiate and 
domestic apartments of great scale is well known. The oriel window, 
the vast open fireplace, the minstrel gallery and the noble screen, the 
latter separating the buttery from the dining space, being common. 
But it was the design of the roof, often a masterpiece ot carpentry, no 
less than the beauty of the stained-glass windows, that produced the 

internal effect. . P , , 

The transition from Gothic to Renaissance forms in England 
occupied a far greater period of time than was the case in other countries. 
From 1500 to 1610, English domestic architecture perpetuated certain 
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idioms which are purely mediaeval. No better example can be given 
than the treatment of the interior of the chapel at Knole, Kent, where 
the blend of tapestry, panelling, screens and ribbed ceiling unites the 
opposing elements of Gothic and tentative Renaissance details, 

In France the connection between medieval art and that inspired by 
the Italian Renaissance is to be seen in the treatment of the minor apart¬ 
ments in the chateau of Blois. These lesser works of the period of 
Francis I afford direct evidence of the merging of two principles of 
design, namely, the retention of structural elements for ceilings and the 
introduction of stencilled and painted arabesques for vertical wall 
surfaces. The analogy between French and Spanish works of similar 
stamp, of this period, is often overlooked. In Spain the treatment of 
the ceilings and the walls of buildings not only shows acceptance of the 
Pfaiercsque style, but records the Moorish treatments of an earlier time. 
The link between Spain and France in this regard is weaker than that 
between France and Italy, but nevertheless it exists, and it can be 
attributed to Francis I having intimate knowledge of Spain, 

Such considerations prepare the mind for acceptance of the Italian 
school at Fontainebleau and the subsequent development of the French 
version of the Renaissance, 

In Germany the spirit of transitional art of the early sixteenth century 
was partly inspired from Italy and partly the outcome of the skill of the 
native artists and craftsmen. The rise of the new manner has been 
ascribed to intercourse between the merchants of Augsburg and 
Venice. Panelled walls and ceilings with lightly worked mouldings, 
paintings on wood, slight gilding and carving in low relief represented 
the decline of the vigorous art of the earlier period, and at the same time 
heralded the new. The innovation of circular or square stoves formed 
of enamelled tiles now became general in Northern Europe. The Festal 
Hall of St. Georges at Stein is a typical example of the foregoing. The 
treatment of interiors was influenced from Venice, at that period the 
great mercantile port for all middle European countries. 
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DECORATIVE COMPOSITION IN ITALY, FRANCE 

AND SPAIN 

SIXTEENTH TO NINETEENTH CENTURIES 

B y far the most important occurrence "was the revival of classical 
taste in Italy and its influence on interior design and decoration. The 
basis can be found in the treatment of the apartments of the early Palaces 
of Florence and Venice, the association between the styles of Lombardy 
and Venice being reflected in the austere treatment of timber ceilings, 
arched openings, and plain plastered wall surfaces. The work of the 
Italian primitive painters, where perspective scenery is introduced, reveals 
similar natveii of architectural treatment. The change from simple 
structural features to an assembling of arches, balustrades and panelled 
doors shows the real and practical influence of the artists who directed 
the untutored minds of ordinary folk. Finally, we arrive at the period 
of the princely patron and the establishment of the bouega. 

During the tate fifteenth century the art of the Renaissance in Italy, 
as typified in the design and decoration of interiors, developed a remark¬ 
able versatility. The various media for artistic technique to be exercised 
included painting, carving and elaborate carpentry and joinery. From 
austere statements of structure, such as the interiors of die School of 
St. Mark, Venice, 14S?, where slender columns standing on elongated 
pedestals support the master beams of the ceilings, to die frescoed 
interiors of the Borgia apartment in the Vatican is no mean range. 
Ceilings of elaborately panelled and carved woodwork can be studied 
together with others in which painting on stucco with modelled orna¬ 
ment is more usual. 
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DECORATIVE COMPOSITION IN ITALY, FRANCE AND SPAIN 

Among outstanding examples which may be named, the Ducal Palace 
at Mantua with its frescoed walls, or the Casa CoUeoni at Bergamo, rely 
on the dominance of painted surfaces, walls and ceilings being enriched 
with arabesques. The geometrical patterns of ceilings, such as in 
the Church of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Rimini or in the Villa Medici 
Poggio at Cajano, are repeated at Siena and at Venice in the chapel of 
St. Sebastian. All the foregoing, together with the cdlings of the Ducal 
Palaces at Urbino and Mantua, date from die years 1485 to 1510. The 
elaborate framings on the great scale in turn inspired the lesser panellings 
of wainscot dadoes and the fashion of inlays. It was left to the great 
architects of the early Renaissance, Filippo Brunelleschi, Giuhano San 
Gallo, Bramante, Michelozzi, Alberti and Pietro Lombardo, to co¬ 
ordinate the rising taste for classicality* The magnificent interior 
trea tments of the Pazzi Chapel and of the Capelta Portinari in the Church 
of San Eustorgio, Milan, or of the interior of the Church of Santa Maria 
Dei Mtiacoli at Venice, form the prototypes for the succeeding schools. 
The principle of subordinating decoration within an architectural 
frame was formulated. The finely carved marble and stone chimney- 
pieces are no Jess a worthy contribution to the story of the art 
of the lime. Italy, with its famous groups of painters, favoured the 
adoption of colour for interior decoration not only in this predilection 
common to Siena* Perugia, Bergamo and Mantua, where scenic effects 
are depicted on the surfaces of walls, but it led eventually to die studied 
patterned conventions which distinguish the designs of Raphael in the 
Villa Madama, Rome. The codification of classical scholarship in archi¬ 
tecture with the subsequent application of the orders to interiors 
resulted in designs where every element from die ceiling panels to the 
floor patterning is governed by a modulus. The principl apartment 
of the Massimi Palace, Rome, designed bv Baldassare Pemzzi, is a fine 
instance of Jiarmony between architecture and decoration. The same 
principle of designing dimensioned compartments, arising from the 
adoption of an order as the chief unit, has been followed by the 
architects of Genoa* particularly Giacomo della Porta, Guarini and 
juvara* 

Similarly, to the change front academic dassicaJity to the dynamic 
expression of the Baroque for exterior^ interior design followed suit, 
Tlie chief exponents of the new manner were Guarini, Juvara, Ramaldi, 
Borromini, Biandii, Tibaldi and the famous Bernini. At this period, 
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1600-1750* the Rim of the designer was to combine painting, free carving 
and stucco modelling into unified perspective for apartments on the 
grand scale. To aid in the effect mirrors of large size* rich hangings 
and elaborately designed candelabra became pari of the scheme. 
Intricacy of mouldings, sharp profiles, sinuous cartouches, panels framed 
with scrolls and cupids, and heavily metalled and enriched contours 
blend in not unpleasing sympathy, to produce a voluptuous ensemble* 
This riot of ornament and mixture of forms led to extravagant designs 
verging on vulgarity. The carnival spirit of Venetian design and furni¬ 
ture during the eighteenth century ts reflected in the drawings of BLbtena. 

It can be imagined that these great developments in the decorative 
art of Italy, which have been enumerated, could not fail to bring similar 
changes in the architecture of the nearest country to the Italian Peninsula. 
The bold spirit which animated Italian architects in the early sixteenth 
century was about to be transferred to the royal patronage of France, In 
this the chief innovation came with the introduction of Italian designers 
and craftsmen to Fontainebleau. Not the least striking aspect of this 
transference of the art of one coun try to another was the growth of a new 
expression of the Renaissance, This was due primarily to the grafting 
of classical details on to mediaeval designs. While medieval craftsman¬ 
ship persisted in all parts of France, the assimilation of arabesques and of 
classical columns and pilasters for interiors, thereby following external 
practice, was gradual. The earliest experiments, such as the introduction 
of modelled stucco, wainscot panelling and richly coffered ceilings of 
intricate patterning*, led in turn to a distinctive and national expression. 
But French taste had already been prepared for change as a result of the 
campaigns against Italy under Charles VIII, and also by direct contact 
with the seaports of Genoa and Venice. 

The germs of the new style may be seen in the treatment of French 
interiors prior to the reign of Frauds I, as at Chateaudun, and in the 
woodwork of the chateau of Gaillon, but the definite Italian expression 
did not begin until Rosso and Primatkdo with ihdr followers w r orked 
in the district of the Loire. During the seventeenth century French 
decorative art advanced rapidly until it reached its zenith in the splendours 
of Versailles* The eighteenth century, however, brought reactions to 
the Baroque in one direction, and towards classical purity in another* 
During the reign of Louis XVI the academic manner received a great 
accession of strength, and was encouraged by the enquiring spirit of the 
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encyclopedists. Then followed the revolution and the classical revival 
under die Empire, The nineteenth century brought many fresh revivals 
and reactions, but the broad spirit of French art was by this time historical. 

Reverting to the earlier examples of interior design on the grand 
scale, the gallery of Francis 1 at Fontainebleau, by Giovanni Battista di 
Giacopo, or Rosso, forms an interesting example of the early Renaissance 
in France. The design of this gallery includes, between the horizontal 
coffered ceiling and the vertical wainscot-panelled dado, a series of painted 
panels Framed by figures modelled in stucco. The introduction of 
gilding and painting on certain parts of the stucco was due to die 
inventive skill of Rosso. 

Francesco Primaticcio's success at the French Court was distinguished 
by his Gallery of Ulysses at Fontainebleau, nearly five hundred feet in 
length. The gallery or ballroom of Henry II at Fontainebleau, designed 
by Primaticcio and completed at a later date by Philibert Delorme, 
follows in order of sequence and continues the style of Rosso. In this 
magnificent apartment the arcaded treatment supports die geometrical 
panelled coffered ceiling which is the chief feature, although not part of 
the original design. The Italian system of wall-paintings forming part 
of the scheme is evidenced here in architectural order for the first time. 

The allocation of architectural units for deep niches, the regulation 
of cornices, imposts and dado treatments, together with a wooden 
ceiling framed and constructed in situ, demonstrate the abandoning of 
the mediaeval character. 

Panelled walls and coffered ceilings are to be found in practically 
every interior of the mansions of the sixteenth century. At Azay-le- 
Rideau the coffering is deeper in modelling than the panels on the walls, 
but its form is sympathetic to die latter. All the panelled spaces, both wall 
and ceiling, are carved with arabesques. The fireplace of srone retains 
medieval importance, die space over the opening displaying a large 
cartouche with scrolled surround and inset portrait. The apartment of 
Marie de Medici at Blois presents a similar treatment with classical 
pilasters to the upper part of the fireplace. The design of the surround 
to the chamber doorway has features borrowed from Venice. Great 
variety of design is shown in the treatment of fireplaces during the 
second half of the sixteenth century. In the Mus£e de Cltmy, Paris, 
there is a notable example with sculptured terms supporting the upper 
panel, which is carved, the latter also being framed by figures. Great 
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skill has been shown in this case in the profiling of the classical cornices 
to the upper and lower portions. A fireplace conserved at Nancy has 
a niche for the central feature above the fireplace opening. These fire¬ 
places called for large cast-iron backs as well as for specially wrought 
andirons and utensils. In addition to the decoration of apartments in 
palaces and mansions, tlie artists and architects of the period found 
scope for their talents in the design of church furniture and fitments. 
Rood and chapel screens, organ lofts and cases, pulpits and stalls, as well 
as benches, altars and credence tables, exist in great profusion throughout 
the country. In the cathedrals of Laon and Rourg, and in the Church 
of St. Etienne du Mont, Paris, notable fitments may be found. 

During the first quarter of the seventeenth century the Netherlandish 
influence, inspired by Peter Paul Rubens, already mentioned, was experi¬ 
enced. Panelled and painted ceilings, enriched fireplaces with car- 
touches framed over, and panelled to receive oil-paintings, sometimes 
pedimented and of low equal proportions, mark a further change. The 
tendency to reduce the size of the fireplace opening increased the 
importance of die panelled surface over. Designs in the Baroque manner 
by Bar bet and Alexandre Ftandni, dating from 1630-1650, have car- 
touches as dominant features. These designs, although Baroque in 
inspiration, show a more profound French character than hitherto. In 
the time of Richelieu and Mazarin, decoration assumed a mom noble 
aspect. The spirit of close enquiry was now in the ascendant and 
experiments in assembling diverse forms became fewer; as a result, die 
dignity of interior decoration was enhanced, the stream of tradition was 
augmented, and the influence of scholarship and authority increased as 
succeeding architects were commissioned by the King and the Court. 
The Flemish Baroque influence was bound to decline in direct ratio to 
the renewed studies and travels of French architects and artists in Italy. 
The publication of authentic treatises on the art, and improvements in 
illustrating works dealing with architecture, such as Freart’s parallels of 
the Orders, were likewise of value in co-ordinating ideas. Finally, with 
the accession to supreme control of Louis XIV, Paris became the artistic 
centre of Europe, 

The great intellectual progress so characteristic of French thought in 
die seventeenth century was communicated to decoration and the 
ancillary arts. The movement towards a definite academic manner is 
best seen in the designs of Jean Le Pautre. The main features of this 
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artist's work were the Introduction of a pilaster order for interiors with 
moulded architraves to the doorways. Above this was the superporte, 
usuatly an oval or a roundel of regular shape with supporting figures; the 
rectangular panels above the dado having elliptical wreaths framing oil- 
paintings, generally landscapes While it is possible to discern the 
original assembling of ornaments as designed by Rosso, their rearrange¬ 
ment belongs to die seventeenth century. Tills aspect of traditional ob¬ 
servance is most important in any study of French decorative art. Fire¬ 
places retain florid outlines* but the division! ng of die parts shows greater 
study, the upper panel over the opening being reserved for a painting. 
The architectural superporte, in place of a roundel or cartouche, now 
appears as a finish for internal doorways. Similar principles For the 
design of fireplaces were followed by Le Bran, particularly for his w ork 
at Versailles. Ceilings during this period were divided into regular 
compartments, often with quad rant al comers, large elliptical centres and 
enriched angles, festoons, bay-leaf ornamentation, paintings and figures 
in relief completing a variety of schemes. Coves are sometimes intro¬ 
duced between the ceilings and the wall surfaces. 

All these and similar productions were outclassed by the masterly 
handling of the interiors at Versailles by Le Brun. In the Galerie des 
Glares the orderly repetition of an arcaded wall treatment is checked by 
the horizontal cornice from which springs a barrel vault. This vault in 
turn is subdivided into compartments with curved ends and medallions. 
The mouldings are reduced in scale, and the whole scheme reveals 
majestic opulence- 

Under Louis XIV many refinements were introduced, but in the 
treatment of apartments and the design of furniture Colbert commis¬ 
sioned Lucas de Nehou to take in hand the royal manufactory of glasses* 
and thereby made possible the increased size and decoration of mirrors. 
The borders of wainscoting* were enriched and woodwork was carved 
and gilded. Everything decorative, from walls and ceilings to accessory' 
furniture, was made the subject of bold style and extraordinary crafts¬ 
manship- The designs for arabesques by Be rain were emulated by every 
lesser decorative artist. There was scope lor the joiner, die worker in 
metal, the carver and the assembler. This reign not only threw con¬ 
siderable eclat on the art* during the first quarter ol die eighteenth 
centurv, but was established as the zenith of absolute monarchy. It was 
the rigid observance of etiquette at die Court of Versailles that deter- 
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mined the proportions of rooms and their decoration elsewhere. The 
style of the Court,, therefore, was followed on a descending scale for the 
houses of the nobility and the various grades of the bourgeoisie, Under 
j. H. Mansart fireplaces became simple—in fact, were little more than low 
marble surrounds with slight shelves to support a mirror and the usual 
garniture. Doors to small internal apartments were made in two leaves 
with a superporte panel over. Greater attention was given to the 
planning of staircases, and to the design of metal balustrades of con¬ 
tinuous curvature. The suite of apartments at Fontainebleau, occupied 
by Madame de Maintenon, the large rooms in the Grand Trianon and 
the state bedchamber at Versailles, with the attendant atf-de-iauf, are 
typical of the variety of treatments. In most of these examples 
the classical framing of the parts by means of pilasters and columns is 
still the fashion. Attention also should be given to the magnificence 
of church fittings, such as choir stalls, reredoses, pulpits, altars and 
baldachinos. To name a few examples, the great retedos of Notre 
Dame, Calais, the baldachino in the Cathedral Church of St. Wulfran, 
Abbeville, and in Paris the altar and teredos of St. NicoIas-des-Champs! 

The style of Louis XIV not only expresses the absolutism of the 
monarchy, but the unification of central authority. It is symbolic of 
die aristocratic system of which it formed the background; moreover, it 
is representative of collective thought aiming at a general academic ideal 
in interior decoration. The style is theatrical in the majority of its 
moods and quite removed from ordinary life and customs. The con¬ 
trast between die finely composed and exquisitely decorated interiors of 
Versailles and the simplicity of Madame Waren's apartment at Les 
Charmettes is equally to be seen by comparing a landscape bv Poussin 
with a domestic study by Chardin. Between such extremes there are 
the innumerable varieties of treatment in the chateaux of France which 
were remodelled at this period, fhc introduction of double curvatures, 
crowning panels over fireplaces or doors, or framing bed recesses, not 
only contrasts with the rigid use of the orders, but heralds the subsequent 
reaction to the more floreseem style of the Regcnce and Louis XV; such 
is the case in the principal bedchamber of the Chateau de Wideville 
(Seine et Oise), 

The death of Louis XIV in 1715 brought changes into the life of the 
Court. During the period of the Regence there was a transition 
towards greater freedom in art accompanied by a reaction in favour of 
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nature, and a desire to es tablish new conventions. The era of the salon*, 
the small apartment for dining and study, the music-room and the 
boudoir had now arrived. The reduced scale of living-rooms was not 
without effect on decoration and furniture. The orders of ardiiiecture 
were looked upon as too monumental to give character of privacy 
to decorative schemes of limited size. The development of curvili¬ 
near forms already mentioned, the avoidance of sharp corners and the 
general desire to encourage caprice led to an astonishing display oi 
originality. Not onty were projections reduced and mouldings flattened, 
but sculptured decorations were replaced by paintings. The decorations 
designed by ]. Vcrberckt, in Louis XV’s bedroom at Versailles in 17381 
as well as those by A. Rousseau, in the Council Chamber, a few years 
later, are indicative of the growing taste for novelty. The main theme 
now was to soften the lines surrounding panels, and to play upon contra- 
flexure of curvature as often as possible. The style called “ Rocaille 
has everything in common with shell work and incrustations. The 
backgrounds of panels enclosed in this manner are frequently enriched 
with reticulated treillag* and towards the end of the period net-like 
patterning* in panels. Another element is the palm ornament, which 
can be seen surrounding die mirror frame of the Duel less of Maine s 
music-room (now library) at the Paris Arsenal. 

Yet another development was the introduction of Chinese motifs, 
Pastoral scenes and " singtrits,*’ arabesques by F. Cuvillier senior, 
animal paintings by Despotic* and Oudry, decorative paintings by 
Audran, Gillot and Antoine Watteau, expressed the daintiest phase of 
decoration. The Cabinet de la Pendule at Versailles, designed by 
J, Verberckt in 1738, is regarded as one of the outstanding examples ot 
the style. The wall surfaces above a low dado are divided into panels 
with curved extremities and arabesques ot rosace form at the centres. The 
slightly coved ceiling is brought into contact with the upper portion of 
the walls by means of slight floriated decoration. The marble fireplace 
is low, and the mirror over has a frame shaped to harmonize with the 
contiguous panels. The great oval saloon in the Hotel de Soubise (now 
Archives Narionales), Paris, designed by G, Boffrand in 1735, is an even 
more engaging essay in harmonious curvature. The oval plan is 
repeated in the demi-oval bends of the vertical panels, the mirrors and 
the niche-like doorway. Sinuous curvatures are continued completely 
round the salon to frame painted scenes in the several spandrels. Above 
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these spaces painted tripods merge the wall and ceiling treatments into 
harmony. The ensemble is singularly unified and satisfactory in its 
effect. The principal characteristic of this form of interior decoration is 
in rhythmic ondonnance of panels when the straight line governs the 
more playful fancies. It was the observance of the structural principles 
of joinery craftsmanship that led to the relation of straight-lined framings. 
Fantastic compositions by G. M. Oppenordt and J. A. Meissonnier 
emphasize regard for more voluptuous plastic forms. Both these artists 
were masters of balanced grouping in design. The full value of Meis- 
sonnier’s skill is to be seen in the character of French silverware of the 
period. By the middle of the eighteenth century there was another 
reaction which favoured a return to academic purity, and this was ex¬ 
pressed at first in a Vtgnolian rococo compromise. In other words, 
there was a restatement of the old principles practised by the later 
architects ot Louis XLV's reign, namely, stronger architectural framework 
and free decorative embellishment. This reaction, at first expressed in 
the treatment of exteriors, was soon communicated to the design of 
internal apartments. The academic architectural treatment was once again 
made popular, the reason for the change being the more philosophical 
attitude ot the ruling classes continued with nationalistic tendencies. 
Designs by J. F, De Neufforge show the use of Corinthian fluted 
pilasters with a full entablature from which springs a large cove. At 
Versailles the cabinet of Louis XVI, decorated by the brothers Rousseau 
in 1788, shows a panelled wall surface above a panelled dado, finished 
wini a strong denticular cornice. Ornament is now strictly classical; 
the chimney-pieces are kept low with terms or consoles at either side, 
and richly decorated cast-iron interiors; mirrors of large size, over the 
fireplace, are kept reticent in outline. In place of arabesques for panel 
decoration, classical conventions inspired from Pompeii, such as those 
designed by the brothers Rousseau irj Marie Antoinette’s private apart¬ 
ments ar Versailles, were favoured. Colour for interiors was almost 
invariably kept cool and slight. Apartments were decorated in grey, 
white and gold, silver, rose, eau-de-Nil and several tints of very pale 
green. Great richness of surface decoration was allowed, as in the 
decoration of the door and the panels in the boudoir of Marie Antoinette 
at Fontainebleau. It was a period of symmetry, one encouraging the 
restudy of Roman ornament as well as die designs of Raphael. " Medal¬ 
lions, classical sphinxes, tripods, candelabra and semi-naturalistic scrolls 
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form the basis of many panel treatments. Among the designers who 
specialized in decoration ate the following: Can vet, de la Fosse* Boucher 
die younger* Salembier and Prieur, whose designs show the influence 
of Piranesi's engraving*. The painters include Hubert Robert, 
Pillement and Ranson, the latter famous for classical arabesques. 

Among die skilled woodcarvers the most prominent were Antoine 
Rousseau and his sons. The sculptors' names are equally representative: 
Clodion, Pigalte, Falconet* Caffieri and Pajou. It is* however* in the 
exquisite designs of the metal-workers Gouthiere, Forty and Philippe 
Caflieri that the style reached the assay mark of intrinsic perfection. 
The leading cabinet-makers include Rotntgen* Riesener and Oeben. 

It is dear that under Louis XVI refinement and simplicity in design 
and detail reigned supreme. Not only were decorative forms restrained, 
but they were “metalled" with the most delicate ornamental details. 
Simple coatings of paint relieved by pale lilac or sky blue in the flu rings 
distinguish alike panelled walk and furniture. The petits apartments 
and diminutive salons of this period, hung with silk tapestry, are the 
most piquant contributions to the art; the tops of mirrors over lire- 
places, often embellished with trophies of dove and torches, the rcintro- 
duction of cornices with modellings and other classical details, such as the 
key and die guilloche, being typical. Console tables with white marble 
tops, furniture covered in pale figured satin or in striped chenillej gami- 
iure de cAtminte, consisting of a fine clock with attendant candelabra, 
reveal the triumph of simplified taste. On the great scale interior 
decoration assumes a more robust aspect; for example, the design of die 
interior of the Royal Opera at Versailles hy Jacques Gabriel Mere the 
eiant Corinthian ordonnance nf the stage is continued to the main tier 
of boxes, a lesser ordonnance of Ionic columns standing on pedes mis 
and connected by a continuous balustrade frames the internal sweep of 
the boxes and the upper gallery. It is difficult to quote an interior of 
more intimate grandeur and majesty than this particular U-shaped 
eighteenth-century example. The diminutive theatre designed and built 
for Marie Antoinette at the Petit Trianon by Mique is a more delicate 
design which is not widely known. Finally, there is the magnificent 
theatre at Bordeaux, designed by Victor Louis, where proscenium and 
auditorium are brought successfully into harmonious unity* Other 
perfect interiors may be seen in the prefecture of die same city. 

The church interiors of Louis XVTs reign favoured the use of die 
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classic order. The wrought-iron screens, stalls and altars of this period 
are of great beauty, as evidenced in the chancel ai Amiens Cathedral, 

The style of decoration from 1760 10 1790 exactly expressed the 
changing intellectual outlook. The formation of a new school of 
design, which encouraged a res tody of classical prototypes, was in 
complete accord with the encyclopaedic spirit. The designers succeeded 
in correlating the various branches of art to their new theories, and in 
this they were aided by the patronage of the Court and of the nobility. 

It is to those artists especially who were engaged on the design of 
interiors and furniture that we owe the biggest debt* ITieir master¬ 
pieces of decoration and ornament still represent the finest achievements 
of an age rich m culture. In the formation and development of die 
Louis XVI style die influence of contemporary English taste was not 
inconsiderable. Conversely, French taste reacted on the minds oi 
English architects and artists. In no instance was this more pronounced 
than in the work of Sir Wi lliam Chambers and Henry Hoi Land- 
While it is true that the designs of Neufforge exercised an influence 
over contemporary English art, it was the published works of the 
Adam brothers that provided a stimulus for French designers. 

Matters, however, were moving rapidly towards a denouement destined 
to reconsdtute every grade of French society. In Paris down to the 
very eve of the Revolution all was charming. Elegant coaches passed 
over the stones of the streets carrying the elite to salons and theatres. 
By day the promenade, the tea-party £ ^anglais* or the fite-c&amp&tr*, 
at night the brilliance and the variety of countless assemblies. It was 
the new habits of society that gave rise to the designing of elegant 
interiors and furniture. Debu court's enchanting coloured drawings 
depict die passing scene in a manner denied to any other media. Little 
do these records of the limner's skill indicate that society would soon be 
disrupted and that die old traditions ’were on the eve of overthrow* 

Reviewing the position of French art after the death ot Louis XV 7 , it 
is found once again passing through a transitionary period. The style 
of the Directory aimed at novelty, but could not escape a traditional bias. 
The style of the Empire, on the other hand, is distinguished by a positive 
searching for new ideas. The peculiar and remarkable distinction 
which is the mark of dus essentially neo-classical movement is that it 
was the expression of political and military achievement. Broadly 
speaking, the style of the Empire follows the rules and observes die 
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canons of French academic art which preceded its innovation by a few 
short years. There is the same regard for scholarship, the same nicety 
of proportion and intuition for elegance in the divisioning of wall 
surfaces which are to be found in the interior decoration of the style of 
Louis XVI. But the ornament is shallower, the contrasts of light and 
shade less subtle and die scale is less generous. On the other hand, 
there is a rightfulness of composition and a simplicity which overcomes 
difficulties in die most daring and most ingenious manner. Among 
the causes which changed the arustic outlook was the suppression of the 
Academy School of Architecture which led to the founding of a private 
one by David, Le Roy, A. L. T. Vaudoyer, L. P, Baltard and eventually 
Percier and Fontaine. The reorganization of architecture and decoradon 
under such able direction was bound to follow on classical lines. The 
taste which brought ornaments from the Nile, to reinforce the more usual 
and more intelligible classical exemplars, on the other hand, was due to 
die Egyptian campaign. The chief factor, however, which gave an 
entirely new character to decoration was the control of parvetiu taste by 
architects and decorators trained under the old regime. The chief 
exponents of die Empire style were the architects Percier and Fontaine, 
who not only invested their works with an attractive reticence, but 
through their famous book of designs influenced contemporary taste 
throughout Europe. These two architects were introduced by Jacques 
Louis David to Napoleon Bonaparte, and they became the virtual 
directors of taste during die Consulate and the Empire. But it was 
dieir supervision of furniture, upholstery, plate, china, tapestry, carpets, 
wall-papers and miscellanea dial made them supreme arbiters. Tile 
unity of the Empire style, in its ramifications no less than in its con¬ 
sistent intrinsic qualities, can be attributed to these two distinguished 
architects, whose case is somewhat analogous to that of the Adam 
brothers in England at an earlier period, Fontaine’s experiences as a 
decorative designer in London evidently stood him in good stead. 
Decorative interiors by Perrier and Fontaine can be studied in the 
palaces and private mansions of France, particularly Compiegne, Fon¬ 
tainebleau, Trianon and Malmaisnn. The Hotel Beau ham ais and the 
Hotel de Pologne, Pads, are among other examples. At Autun 5 n the 
Hotel des Pastes die bedroom and furniture used by Napoleon are typical 
of the lesser examples of the period. In Spain the palaces of Madrid 
and of Aranjuez contain apartments designed by Perrier and Fontaine. 
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Of all the examples of the Empire style of decoration, Malmaison* 
the Trianon of the Consular period of Napoleon's career, is the most 
attractive. In this beautifully appointed mansion the decorative treat- 
mem of the interiors varies from the severely designed hall, Le. Salon de 
Stye, to the architecturally schemed Study, or die exquisite Salon de 
Musique. The scope of the treatment of the lesser apartments at 
Malmaison also proves the versatility of the designers and the flexibility 
of the style itself. 

At Malniaison the merit of the design of the Study is die arrangement 
of four open pyIonic groups of Doric columns standing on solid pedes¬ 
tals. Each group of open pylons is connccted-tn a lateral direction by a 
segmental arch. The main volume within the pylons is spanned by a 
segmental ceiling with intersecting vaults on either side. At one end 
the plan of the room is resolved into a semicircle- The colour scheme 
is restrained to a degree; the columns and the book-cases are of mahogany, 
the curtains arc of green material edged with gold, die painted decora¬ 
tions on the plaster ceilings suggest Pompeiian prototypes* In die 
music-room the perfection of colour harmony extends to die smallest 
details; there is no finer example of an interior similarly richly simple. 
The sleeping-apartments at the first-floor level are of attractive propor¬ 
tions. The paintwork is finished to a rose grey and the walls are hung 
in some cases with printed stuffs having a delicate pattern. Following 
the example of the preceding reign, fireplaces are of marble and of 
low proportion, the space over the fire opening being occupied fay a 
mirror having side pilasters, entablature and a super panel carrying the 
relief background to the cornice of the apartment. One of the finest 
examples of chimney-piece treatments of this epoch is to be seen in 
Napoleon's study at Compifegnc. 

At Rambousllet, the Salle de Bain designed for the use of the Emperor 
Napoleon is among the most delicate compositions of the period. The 
treatment of the recess for the bath recalls the pyIonic arch unit 
employed at Malmaison. Pilasicrs are used to p^inel die wall above the 
dado, and to carry a slight entablature. Above, there is a painted frieze 
of swans and chimera!, and over this another frieze* also in colour, 
composed of lutes, pal ms and honeysuckle. The wall panels are enriched 
with roundels of Vincennes enamel and a variety of trophies* It is the 
delicate cameo interest of the sub-features and their subordination to the 
strong architectural theme that give this bathroom distinction* 
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The interior decorations of the Hotel Beauhamais, Paris, are less rigid 
and on a bolder scale. The Salon des Saisons is a lofty room twenty 
ieet in height; the walls are divided by Corinthian pilasters of slight 
projection standing on a panelled dado; the entablature is enriched 
with a frieze of Imperial eagles and festoons; die ceiling is patterned 
geometrically and has sub-decorative scrolls; four of the large wall 
panels are filled with paintings of the seasons, mirrors occupying 
the other spaces. The ensemble is unified by a magnificent lustre 
depending from the centre of the ceiling, and the circle in the centre of 
the Aubusson carpet further emphasizes the rectangular proportions of 
the room. The finesse of this style is evidenced in the care given to 
perfecting minor details, especially die ormolu fittings. Outside France 
the style of the Empire found many imitators, particularly in Russia. 
The castle of Ostankino near Moscow can be cited as an example of the 
teachings of Perrier and Fontaine. 

After the peace of i Bif the Empire style lost vitality, and its principal 
features were continued in a weak manner for a decade. Such was the 
dissatisfaction diat about the year 1830 a new coterie of designers entered 
the lists determined to assert a fresh revival of classical art and decoration. 
The Neo-Greek school, among whom the ch i ef exponents were Hittorff, 
J. L. Due, Labrouste and Vaudoyer the younger, sought to express 
Greek detail and decoration in connection with the new use of cast iron 
for construction and ornament. The interiors of the Palais de Justice 
and die Bibliothique St. Genevieve, Paris, record the expression which 
was fashionable down to the year i8jo. 

Other ardiitects and designers also endeavoured to prove that the 
French tradition far from being exhausted was still capable of extension. 
Viollet-Ie-Duc was the foremost to oppose his scholarly and logical 
theories to all such ideas, but his bias towards medieval architecture^was 
too strong even for the French Romanticists. From 1850 onwards 
French decoration followed revivals of various Renaissance styles; 
finally the Exhibition of 1900 encouraged a return to the classical manner 
of the reign of Louis XVI. For the next fourteen years the apartments 
of almost every large building in France were decorated after the style of 
Rousseau or Neufforge, The century from the time of Napoleon pro¬ 
duced many important buildings and notable interior designs, all closely 
related, but the conscientious spirit of the eighteenth century had 
vanished, the old splendour could no longer be recalled. Put briefly, all 
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spiritual movements of strong character in the life of a nation are usually 
accompanied by political reforms. The Italian Renaissance, for instance, 
changed die religious aspect of Gothic art by the introduction of 
humanistic conceptions. The Renaissance itself was in rum subjected 
to intensive analysis and modification. Not only was it subject to each 
political innovation, but k became the vehicle whereby the social grades 
were expressed in terms of art. 

In France the extension of experience and the greater understanding 
of humanistic art in die sixteenth century prepared the way for the 
moulding of a national style. This new spirit found a vent in the 
decoration of palaces, and in the course of two centuries was transferred 
to the small apartments of private citizens. Finally, in die late eighteendi 
century, there ensued the comprehensiveness which is the highest 
pinnacle the art of decoration in France attained. The Revolution is 
but another stage leading to the military subjugation of art. In the 
nineteenth century political dissension led to impoverishment of art 
inspiration and fruidess dalliance with die dead styles. From die fore- 
going can be deduced that the progress of art is affected more by external 
forces than by the collective efforts of those who combine to cultivate it. 
But it is equally true that the individual designer in predetermining Ins 
plastic form falls subconsciously under the influence of extraneous forces. 
Zola's remark that 11 Art is the world seen through a temperament is 
apposite. 

Modem French decorative art, at its best, attempts to substitute 
intelligent evolution of humanistic ideals for the imitative methods of the 
nineteenth century. Its workings towards simplicity of colour and 
form are indicative of a desire to attain intellectual superiority. Modem 
decorative art derives its motive force from harmonies of colour, pro¬ 
portion, texture and elimination of obtrusive features. 

SPAIN 

Spanish decoration assumed a classical character* wholly national, 
with the first reduction and conquest of the Moors. The discovery 
of America, the conquest of Mexico, and the subsequent opening 
up of the mines of Peru had given Spain new sources of wealth. 
To the traditions of building dating from Roman times had been 
added those of Islam, such as the monuments of Granada* Seville and 
Cordova. To what extent these influences were blended and developed 
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with die advent of the Phtercsquc, or jewellers style from Italy, 'still now 
be discussed, the ultimate destiny of Spanish decorative art during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries being indissolubly con¬ 
nected with these early changes. 

During the reigns of Charles V and Philip U, who succeeded him in 
M5f» tta mosp simple and perhaps the finest Spanish interiors were 
contributed. The important influences came from Italy and Flanders. 
Until the beginning of the seventeenth century the great majority 
of Spanish artisans were Moors, and Lhe intermingling of the Arab 
with the Christian point of view was productive of the style now called 
Mudejar. A fine example of this style is to be found as far north as 
the Castle of Frias at Burgos. The design of the interiors at Pcnaranda 
Del Duero are fine specimens of the interweaving of the various influences 
described. Put briefly, the Mudejar style consists of white walls and 
carved plaster friezes, highly wrought and painted wooden ceilings, the 
use of ceramics, of polychromatic values and windows shuttered 
internally. 

The ground-floor salon in the palace of tile Duke of Alba, at Seville, 
is one of the most representative examples of the style. The beamed 
ceiling richly decorated, the carved stucco frieze, the panelled doors and 
shu tiers, the tiled floor and skirting, combine to form a rich ensemble of 
subtle contrasts of colour. In the south of Spain fireplaces are rare in 
living-rooms; the dining-rooms have died recesses to receive cupboards. 
Among oilier features inherited from the Moors and applied to decorative 
design, the following are interesting: canopies, silk hangings, wrought 
and gilded nail-heads on furniture and doom, and especial features such 
as wrought-metal lamps suspended on lengthy chains from the " Arte- 
sonado ” (Moorish ceiling). The died treatments (Azulejos), derived 
from old Saracenic times, stamp an early interior as being essentially 
Hispano Moresque. No better example can be cited than the Casa de 
Pilatos in Seville. 

The tiled ground floors of Spanish houses, where the occupiers live in 
the summer, are abandoned for the first-floor apartments in winter, 
where tiles are seldom seen. Regarding the design of decorative tiles, 
the early Moorish types are of geometrical patterns as permitted by the 
Mohamedan religion. Moorish Spain, however, encouraged the floral 
or animal patterning. These designs were superseded in\he sixteenth 
century by die “ Pisarcos,” namely, yellow backgrounds and freehand 
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paintings of blue conventions. Even in the simplest houses the treads 
and risers of staircases were tiled, the nosings ot the treads being formed 
of wood. In the palace of Don Miguel Sanehez-Dalp, at Seville, the 
walls of the staircase are treated with plaster patterning. Tile chief 
feature of early Spanish decoration of the Hispano-Moresque style was 
the ceiling or artesonado. This treatment falls under four classifications: 
{a) Flat ceilings with coffers or beams, the latter often supported at the 
extremities by a carved bracket. (£) An open timber framing with 
elaborate tie beams and double hip rafters, (c) A central flat ceiling with 
canted sides of equal dimensions. (J) The polygonal sectioned type, 
giving die effect of a barrel vault or dome. From these types there 
was evolved, by the addition of classical detail derived from Italian 
sources, the magnificent series of ceilings of the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In Catalonia and Majorca the old traditions 
lasted, but in Castile during die eighteenth century French influence 
asserted itself. 

T urn i n g once more to the question of Italian art influence on the 
Spanish character, a remarkable concurrence of civic and monastic zeal, 
aided by royal patronage, ensued. Philip IV, King of Spain, recalled 
from Naples a young Spaniard, Ribera, who had been a pupil of Cara¬ 
vaggio. The latter, together with a mystic Cretan named El Greco, who 
had been a pupil of Titian, were the chief pioneers of the later spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance in Spain, and their labours prepared die way for the 
acceptance of the Baroque. Previous to this, Philip II had ordered the 
building of the Escurial near Madrid, and earlier still the great Emperor 
Charles V had begun the palace at Granada to commemorate the final 
subjugation of the Moors. 

The building of the Escurial, half place, half monastery, by 
Philip II in i^6a, is the true foundation of matured Renaissance art in 
Spain. The King exercised an enormous influence in the design' the 
acting architect was Juan Bautista de Toledo, who had smdied at 
Rome and Naples. After the death of this architect the work was 
carried out by Ids famous pupil and assistant Juan de Herrera. 
Under the circumstances, the arts could not fail to respond to such active 
patronage and enthusiasm. The course of events included the design not 
only of the interior of the church, but the embellishment of the royal 
apartments and the library of the monastery. 

Among the most remarkable interiors are die sacristy and the chapter 
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rooms with their elliptical painted vaults., the chief architectural 
interest being the interpenetration of the lucarne windows on one side 
and rectangular panelled openings on the other. A similar treatment, 
but with a barrel vault with paintings, occurs in the library of the 
monastery* In these three designs die motive of the double arch as an 
incident in the vaulting system is retained. The introduction of a fluted 
Doric order to frame the bookcases in the library of the monastery can 
be regarded as a concession to the theory of an internal colonnade, 
introduced for scenic effect. The greatest scope was also given to artists 
by the authorities who directed the fortunes of the Spanish Church* 
New choir stalls, splendid altars and magnificent reredoses distinguished 
the cathedrals of Toledo, Murcia and Burgos. 

Tlic peculiar circumstances under which Spanish art of the Renaissance 
rose having been explained, it becomes essential to turn to the seventeenth 
century, when Baroque art was developed. Churriguera, the architect, 
created the truly national expression in this connection, and from now 
onwards Spanish decoration became more robust. It was the architect’s 
liking for polychromatic decoration that led to those extravagances which 
have earned the name Churrigueresque. A new dynasty, the Bourbon*, 
was now in power, and the interiors of the Royal Palace at Madrid were 
entrusted to Giovanni Sachetti, who was appointed by Philip V at the 
instigation of the architect Juvanu Sachetti, assisted by Don Ventura 
Rodriguez, adapted Bernini's rejected design for the Louvre, Paris, for die 
new Royal Pahce of Madrid. From now onwards French influence 
predominates in the decorative arts. The results of this combination of 
events during the next lwo centuries were further influenced by each 
successive fashion of French art, a process continued from the time of 
Louis XIV to the epoch of the Empire. Searching for an outstanding 
example of the Spanish Baroque or Churrigueresque style, the interior 
of the sacrisry of the Cartuja at Granada, 1724^4, is die first to he con¬ 
sidered. In this fantastic treatment of free modelling, Moorish intricacy 
of pattern designing is barely concealed beneath a voluptuous display of 
scrolls, breaks and moulded panels* die basis of the design consisting 
of an arcaded order and a dome. The architect, Luis de Aravelo* spent 
thirty-seven years in the execution of this masterpiece. The carving 
was left to a monk, juse Mantel Vasquez* wdio spent thirty-four years 
inlaying with ivory the cedar-wood cabinets, and other decorations in 
w hich ebony, silver and tortoise-shell were employed. This remarkable 
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production correlates the two extremes of Spanish historical decoration. 
In the design of the interior of the great cathedral of Santiago de Com- 
postclla, by Fernando Casas y Novoa, a pupil ol de Andrade, is the 
magnificent Capilla Mayor, with the high altar made of marble, jasper 
and silver, designed by Figuera in i?M, ^ design which ranks as the finest 
Baroque example of its type. 

Spanish decoration of the eighteenth century, while mainly French in 
derivation, as can be seen in the Royal Chapel of the Palace at Madrid, or 
in the monumental design of the Hall of Columns, nevertheless retains 
Spanish character. The Throne Room in the Royal Palace, Madrid, 
presents an extraordinary version of the Baroque in lighter vein. The 
ceiling is decorated with allegorical subjects, the walls are hung with rich 
material and embellished with large mirrors. The focal point is the 
canopy and the throne, with attendant lions on either side ot the dais. 
The Gasparini ante-chamber announces the style of the Empire, while 
the manner of French Rococo is reserved for the Gasparini saloon with 
its walls and ceilings tortuously enriched. On the other hand, the 
famous porcelain cabinet recalls the earlier use of ceramics as the chief 
attributes of die wall decoration. In this case the bias of the design 
favours the style of De la Fosse, a similar note being followed in the 
Hall of Mirrors. 

A summarized description of the main features of Spanish decorative 
design would be incomplete without reference to the splendid wfought- 
iron work, which distinguishes all periods ot Spanish an* This branch 
of the crafts upholds the loyalty of Spanish artists and craftsmen to 
national traditions as nothing else does* Of the beauty ot the workman¬ 
ship, no less than the novelty of the designs, the examples are certainly 
matchless. It was in full strength in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and its spirit permeated not only silverware but utensils of 
everyday use- Window grilles (Rcjas)* covering the interiors or ex¬ 
teriors of openings church screens* pulpits* lamps and even damascened 
furniture, locks and door knockers, show Renai ssanee details. The iron¬ 
work at La Granja, erected in 1720 by Philip V in imitation of the work 
of similar character at Marly* and made by Destricties, is purely French in 
character. After the introduction of art from the Far East into Europe* 
by the trading companies formed in Portugal* Andalusia and Catalonia, 
lacquered furniture became popular. Red backgrounds* and 3 t a later 
period black* were usual* 
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But this is not all; the Baroque influence was transmitted in turn, 
through the agency of Catholic missionaries, from Spain to Portugal, to 
Mexico, to California and even to Gondar in Abyssinia. In Portugal 
the full classical Renaissance is best seen in the Palladian treatment of the 
cloister at Thoirnr, which was built in iffio. The great period of 
splendour in Portuguese art belongs without question to tbefirst half of the 
eighteenth century. Examples exist not only in Lisbon and Oporto, but 
in such towns as Batalha and Alcobaca, the reason being traced to the 
wealth of the mines of Brazil. 

The Royal Palace at Malta, designed by a German architect. J. F. 
Ludwig of Ratisbon, in 1716, followed the principle of the planning of the 
Escurial, being part monastery and pari palace. The diminutive church 
of Sao Roque at Lisbon, designed in 1742 by Vanitelli, the architect of 
Caserta, near Naples, is another example of the Baroque manner. Revert¬ 
ing to the treatment of the early Portuguese interiors, the Hall of the 
Swans and the Hall of the Pegas at Cintra must be mentioned. Built 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries—that is to say, begun in 
the reign of Joan I and linished during the reign of Manoel I—the Moorish 
character of the ceilings is concealed under ornaments and mouldings of 
the Italian style. Both halls retain magnificent dadoes of tiles. Italian 
influence has been traced to die advent in Portugal of Andrea Contacci, 
sutnamed Sansovino, as early as 1485, when this architect was sent 10 
King Joao II by Lorenzo the Magnificent, 

During the Spanish occupation the style of the architecture followed 
dial ot Spain, the influence of the Escurial being dominant. Then 
followed the epoch during which die Churriguercsque style dominated, 
and finally the building of the Palace of Quchiz, in 1785, bv B. Oliverta, 
wiiich echoes the architecture of Le Brun translated into terms of the 
Manodhn Tradition. 

Reviewing the various art movements which distinguish the historv of 
decorative composition in the Iberian Peninsula, and considering them as 
a whole, extending from the time of Charles V to die beginning of the 
nineteenth century , a period of three hundred years, the conclusion 
to be reached is that the grafting of Italian classical details, and later 
French, on to native forms, resulted in new life being imparted to 
regional craftsmanship, and at the same time new and original composi- 
uons resulted. The power of the Church, no less than roval and aristo¬ 
cratic patronage, was not restricted in any way where ostentatious display 
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was concerned. Of the humbler dwellings of the people much could 
be written* It is in the right adjustment of structural parts* no less than 
the continuity of planning and arrangement* as well as the sparse furnish¬ 
ing, that shows the taste of Spain, while it is refreshing to encounter 
similar local characterizations which retain the essentials and first principles 
of design. 


Chapter 13 


DECORATIVE COMPOSITION IN ENGLAND, 

1500-1900 


A re view of the progress of [he design ot interiors and decoration 
from the reign of Henry VII to the accession of Queen Victoria, 
a P eriod more than three and a half centuries, shows die sequence 
between each successive phase. Looking at this special branch of art 
merely from the standpoint of history, it is to be doubted if any better 
results could have occurred except from totally different causes. 

During the first quarter of the sixteenth century the power of the 
Church was restricted, but the wealth of die nobility and the landed 
gentry was increased by royal gifts of land and estates formerly in the 
possession of the monastic orders. Another aspect of the changes was 
that men oi yeomen stock were now in a position to rent and to hold 
land. As a result, die whole standard of living in mansion, manor and 
farmhouse took on a new character. Hence, during the reign* of die 
later Tudor monarch*, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth art patronage 
widened and there was no pause in the acceptance of classical ideas and 
ornamental designs obtained from abroad. The connection between 
Renaissance details derived from Italian, French, Spanish or German 
sources and their application to Tudor buildings is very evident; 
but it was not until the first quarter of the seventeenth century that 
early Renaissance design in England emerged in purer form. 
The new art from Italy was encouraged at first by those in direct touch 
Trith Rome. The story begins with die employment of Florentine 
sculptors in England, among whom Pietro Torrigiano was foremost- 
the general causes marking the historical beginning of the change of 
style liave already been described. From now on the style of monu¬ 
mental tombs, mural tablets and church furniture, embodies, with 
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increasing daring, various ornamental quasi-classlcal details. The tomb 
of Henry Lord Niamey, erected in Layer Mamey Church, Essex, in i JZ3* 
for instance, includes details suggestive of both Italian and French 
influence. Chantry' screens in stone and wood, bench ends and roof 
timbers, show how die new fashion wa$ gaining ground. The details 
of the roof of the Great Hall at Hampton Court are particularly interest¬ 
ing. Ln 1531 craftsmen were busy preparing the great rood screen in 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge* This design is exquisite in com¬ 
position and detail, the mouldings are classic and the finish far removed 
from crudities of many works of a later date. It is conjectured that 
an Italian designer had control. The pronounced Italian influence gave 
way to tentative versions of Italian detail, often obtained at second band 
from Germany and the Netherlands. In this regard die panelled work at 
Eastbury Manor, Essex, records the changes taking place about 155^-60* 
At thb period die interiors of-hallsand apartments are usually panelled, 
furnished with tapestry, and less frequently, as at Eastbury, Ash well and 
elsewhere, painted. When the family moved from one ancestral manor 
house to another it was the custom to take the tapestry bangings and 
certain articles of furniture with them* The finest tapestries oi the early 
Tudor period are those at Hampton Court. Wood panelling being of 
more permanent character remains in position, and can be studied in all 
parts of the country- The earliest forms of i+ wainscot,” or best oak 
panelling, was of the linenfold design- Tliis form of carving in low 
relief dates from the fourteenth century and was used during the early 
period of the Renaissance in England* The method of covering the 
walls with oak was known asseeling JP a room, this term being employed 
as distinct from roof or ceiling treatments* Oak wainscot panelling of 
the rime of Henry VIII varies from the linenfold pattern ro rectangular 
forms having roundels with heads carved in low relief, die latter showing 
the influence of the Spanish Plateresque. The ancient method of mould- 
ing the upright stiles and man tings and bevelling or splaying the top side 
of the horizontal rails was due to practical considerations of construction. 
The term itself may have been derived from the German practice of 
framed wood in wagon building. It wm not unril the early seventeenth 
century that mouldings around panels were mitred at the angles. The 
finest specimens of panelling exist at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, In 
Elizabethan rimes pilasters were introduced, as at Ben dial! Half Shropshire. 
It was, however, at the end of the sixteenth century tliat die art of panelled 
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decoration reached its highest attainment, as at South Wraxall Manor, 
Wiltshire, and at Sizergh Hall, Westmorland. 1 At South Wraxall the 
uniformity of the repetition of small panels creates a surface treatment of 
uniform colour which contrasts with the plaster ribs of the arabesque 
ce ^ in ?> there is both grandeur and simplicity in the statement of wall 
and ceiling unified in this way. 

Among the elements of contemporary architecture and interior 
features are the screens which divide die halls from the butteries. At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the screen provides a focal point in the 
internal composition. Its elaborate decoration is subordinate to a 
strongly marked vertical and horizontal di visioning. Of the same period, 
the screen at Woollas Hall, Worcestershire, is more classical in character. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century the treatment of die fire¬ 
place marks the next change towards more severe classical)tv. The 
fireplace opening is still large, the lintel replaces the arch, and elaborate 
carved terms or fluted columns are introduced to support cornices either 
of ovolo or denticular section. The space over, while reminiscent of die 
mediaeval hood, is divided into decorative features such as niches, coats- 
of-arms, cartouches or a range of pilasters or columns with pan*»k 
between. The room formerly in the palace of Bromley by Bow, 1603, and 
now at the Victoria and Albert Museum, affords an illustration of dtis 
type of design. The more elaborate example at Castle Ashby, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, is another illustration of this theme. Wall treatments of 
wainscot oak were now framed with small panels and mouldings mitred 
at die angles. The compromise between medieval craftsmanship and 
lialianate compositions and details proceeded without abatement from 
the reign of Elisabeth to that of James I. The decorations at Hatfield 
House, which was completed after 1612, record the progress of this 
important sub-movement. In 1615 the famous room conjectured to 
have been within the mansion at Houghton, Bedfordshire, was designed 
presumably for the Countess Pembroke * The design of this room 
includes details taken obviously from Serlio's book on die orders. It is 
interesting to conjecture drat the deal of which the room is formed was 
obtained from Sweden. This is the earliest instance of imported deal 
being used for a great apartment. While it is difficult to assign the 
authorship to Inigo Jones, it is legitimate to say that the character^ the 


I £ panr,1 £ d from preserved at South Kmsm&an Museutn. 

iNcw in Stmih Kensington Museum. 
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work is in his early manner. Two important factors liave now to be 
taken into consideration to explain the characterization of English 
decorative composition during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The first concerns the studies of Inigo Jones in Italy, and the second the 
enormous influence exercised by Peter Paul Rubens, not only on con¬ 
temporary' Flemish and French art, hut on English art of the same 
period. Through the good offices of Balthasar Gerbier, a persona) 
friend, Rubens came to England and was commissioned by Diaries I to 
design and paint the ceiling of the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall. Another 
example of Flemish influence, Cromwell House, Highgate, has been 
attributed to Gerbier. This house shows many Netherlandish features, 
such as the treatment of the staircase newels, which might welt belong 
10 the mansions of Antwerp. Gcrbier’s predilection for Flemish art may 
well account for the introduction of painted ceilings and richly carved 
ornaments in English decoration of the period 1625-40. 

The abandonment of plaster ceilings of arabesque design and the 
adoption of the more formal panelled or coffered ceilings by Inigo Jones, 
John Webb and Roger Pratt, was also due to both Italian and Flemish 
influence. Among the drawings by Inigo Jones, in the Worcester 
College collection, are designs for ceilings at Wilton, which are typical 
of the new forms of composition favouring a large central panel. The 
adoption of Italian formalism at its best, however, may be seen in the 
internal treatment of the Banqueting Hal], Whitehall, and later in John 
Webb’s magnificent staircase and hall at Ashbumham House, West¬ 
minster. Turning to other features of interest, we find that fireplaces 
became more prominent as focal points in apartments, while the over¬ 
mantels were designed as frames to contain oil-paintings. The great 
period of artistic promise closed sadly, and during the Civil Wars the arts 
of decoration were practically at □ standstill. The impelling force of 
aristocratic patronage for a time was missing. We turn, therefore, to 
the Restoration of Charles 11 for the matured expressions of Renaissance 
composition and note with satisfaction the development of systematized 
decoration. 

Tile Restoration, the Plague, the Great Fire and the rebuilding of 
London provide a sequence of events which resulted in renewed activity. 
Under the influence of Wren a standard of uniformity for exterior and 
interior design was formulated. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
with the resulting emigration of Huguenot artists and skilled craftsmen to 
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England , 1 gave new force to the arts and crafts. Further, die strong 
undercurrent of contemporary fashion from France and Holland -was 
not without effect on composition and ornament in England. The 
outstanding system of decoration, however, was wainscot panelling on 
the large scale, designed on architectural lines to accord with the diameter 
of the building it embellished. At Hampton Court, at Kensington 
Palace and at the Palace of St. James’s the panelling not only retains the 
lines initiated by Inigo Jones, but continues tile tradition of panelling 
for large and small apartments to ensure warmth and comfort. Panel¬ 
ling, therefore, had the dual virtue of being both useful and decorative. 

At Dyrhatn Park, Gloucestershire, 1689, the wainscot panelling in the 
hall does not extend to the plaster comice, the wide frieze over being a 
feature. In the Hall of Ampthill Park, Bedfordshire, designed in 16 9 4 , 
the panelling extends to the ceiling level. 

In the refitting of St. James's Palace, London, the rooms have panelled 
dadoes, the space over being flat framed to receive tapestries. At the dose 
of die seventeenth century, English and Frendt tapestries were very much 
in favour for large apartments. In 1711, when the mansion at Ha woes, 
Bedfordshire, was built for Lord Carteret, the prindpal rooms were 
panelled in a similar way* During the early Georgian period taste favou red 
painting wainscot oak or deal panelling. From 1670-1730 panelling was 
used both in town and country for houses both large and small; not only 
were the principal apartments panelled, but the walls of the staircases, the 
dressing dosets and the powdering rooms. Many of these miniature 
rooms were elaborately panelled and each bad a fireplace. The house 
built in 1717 for Sir Simon Urlin, at Ampthill, Bedfordshire, is unique in 
this regard. Fireplace treatments varied from the bold bolection mould¬ 
ings of stone or wood, which were uncarved, to those of flat type of the 
time of Queen Anne. The latter form, of stone or marble, usually con¬ 
sisted of flat panelled pilasters with a shaped head and flat-fluted keystone. 
The fashion of the angle fireplace with shelves over was introduced by 
Daniel Marot at Hampton Court. This versatile architect was employed 
almost exclusively by William III, Marot, a refugee from France, on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes went to Hoi land, Between 1690-1701 
he published a number of plates of interior decoration. 1 All these 

■ A similar emigration took place to Holland and Germany and Northern Europe 

’ from Hawr ^ “ Ae Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster! 

■ See B.M. Csalaguf, 
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designs, French in character, were republished under the title Rtcual 
d'Architecture d'Omcmens, Amsterdam, 1712. Marot’s designs were 
immediately accepted by the Georgian aristocracy and their architects. 
It was, however, left to William Kent to exploit the possibilities of this 
magnificent contribution to the theory and principles of interior design. 
H encefor th, until the rise of the more intensive Palladian manner at the 
will of Isaac Ware, James Gibbs, Sir Robert Taylor and Sir William 
Chambers, the whole range of Engtish decoration from 1730-1760 
shows the influence of Marat's teaching. Many of the woodcuts 
designed by Kent to illustrate Gay's fables give illustrations of apart¬ 
ments in contemporary taste. The revival of the precepts of Inigo 
Jones by Lord Burlington and his school in 1730 once again focussed 
attention on the architectural treatment of interiors. 

The Italian stuccatori who were employed at Stowe, Houghton, 
Great Barrington and other large country houses, and later decorated 
the mansions of Dublin, introduced the garland and the scroll, as well as 
modelled masks and figures in relief for overdoors. The reverse of ihis 
procedure is 10 be seen in the French influence on stucco design as 
exemplified in the House of Charity, Soho, and in No. f, Bloomsbury 
Square. While Isaac Ware favoured this fashion of French scrollwork 
and gilding in the latter and other houses, James Gibbs and Sir Robert 
Taylor were staunchly anti-Gailican, It was left to Sir William 
Chambers to model his classical manner on the work of James Gibbs and 
to amplify his personal taste for rich ornament by referring to the designs 
of Neuiforge- Chambers, who had studied architecture with Clerisseau, . 
thus provides the link between English and French decoration as it v/as 
understood at the middle of die eighteenth century. At this period 
the change from wainscoi wall treatments to stucco was general. Men¬ 
tion must be made of the use of parquet flooring introduced from France, 
This was sparingly used, as, for example, in the quarter landings of tile 
great staircase at Hawnes,and at a later date by Henry Holland at Sou dull, 
Bedfordshire. English carpenters preferred plain oak battened floors, 
a tradition maimained throughout the Georgian period. 

The most prolific among the English decorators of the second half of 
the eighteenth century were the Adam brothers, a trio who descended on 
London from Edinburgh and engaged in speculative building. The 
Adel phi and maitv new streets in die West End of London resulted Irom 
their activities. The Adam style embraces not only the design and prt> 
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portion of rooms., but every aspect of furniture and appointments* The 
plans of rooms designed cn suite show acquaintance with the geometrical 
formation of the ancient Roman baths, while the patterning;; in low 
relief on ceilings, walls and panels can be traced to Pompeiian sources. 
The exaggerations of long-necked capitals, rich flutings and paterae 
for friezes winch distinguish the work of the Adam brothers may be 
traced to the remarkable sixteenth-century architect, Andreas Coner. 
Flat-relief repetitive patterns were introduced for reasons of economy; 
pale colour washes to unify and contrast the effect of interiors now 
heeame necessary. For smaller apartments printed wall-papers were 
now usual Flock papers had been invented as early as the year 1730 
and these imitated Italian cut velvets. Expensive Chinese wall-papers 
were imported from the Far East; these represented exotic birds, flowering 
shrubs or industrial scenes, and were reserved for special rooms. 

Reverting to the French style favoured by Sir W illiam Chambers for 
interiors, the Registrar-General's Office at Somerset House is repre¬ 
sentative. ’Wliile the treatment of the wall panelling in stucco is 
reminiscent of the earlier work of the century, the ornamental treatment 
of door heads, coved ceiling, garland wreaths and painted panels, recalls 
the work of Gabriel at the Petit Trianon. Chambers, however, in all 
his works retained the masculine impress inherited irom Inigo Jones, and 
5 t is largely due to him that the Pa! Indian school flourished so long. 

Previous to this Sir Robert Taylor, in his design for the Court Room 
at the Bank of England, had anticipated to some degree the decorative 
recipes of the Adam brothers. It is of interest to leam that Thomas 
Leverton employed a young Italian, Joseph Bonomi, to design the 
interiors of the houses in Bedford Square, Bonomi having been induced 
to come to England by Robert Adam. Later on, Bonomi was to enjoy 
a considerable reputation and to figure as the lashionable architect in 
Jane Austen’s novels. Both Samuel and James Wyatt extended the 
Adam manner, die finest example of James Wyatt’s domestic mtenor 
work being the apartments of the Queen's house at Frogmore, W mdsor. 

More germane to the subject of English decoration and furniture 
design is the career and work of Henry Holland, especially between the 
years 1770 and 1806. The influence of this great artist provides the 
connection between the Graeco-Roman tendencies' of the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century and the style now called Regency, Hvs most 
important commission, the remodelling and furnishing of Carlton 
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House for the Prince of Wales, contained apartments in the French style 
undoubtedly inspired by Guillaume Gaubert. Horace Walpole, com¬ 
menting on the new work, wrote: “ There is an august simplicity that 
astonished me. , . . The portico, vestibule, hall and staircase will be 
superb and to my taste frill of perspectives, the jewel of all is a small music 
room, that opens into a green recess and winding walk of die garden." 
Although Carlton House has long vanished, drawings by Wild give a 
permanent record of the series of royal apartments which have never 
been surpassed in unity of effect. These designs show an English 
adaptation of the style of Louis XVI, especially the crimson drawing¬ 
room with its equal divisiomng of the walls on the window side into piers 
and openings, linked by festooned drapery, a scheme continued all round 
the room. The cove and the ceiling are panelled and enriched with 
classical motive, the carpets and furniture being designed en W with 
ihe decoration. The treatment of the Throne Room was even more in 
the spirit of die contemporary French manner. The ante-chamber with 
its crimson carpet worked with the Royal Arms at die centre, was 
designed especially to receive full-length portraits. The use of festooned 
drapery immediately below the cornice is evidenced in die treatment of 
f le Rose Satin Drawing-room. Holland was a man of fastidious taste; 
among other works he was responsible for the State Apartments at 
Woburn Abbey, and for the magnificent rooms at Southill, both works 
dating from 1794-f. In 1777-8 Holland, still a young man, captivated 
the taste ot die aristocracy By his decorations at Brooks 1 Club, St. James's 
Street, London. Fhe Great Subscription Room, with its segmental 
ceiling, die treatment of the doors with the superport es, the freshness 
ot the mouldings and detail, demonstrates his manner to have been quite 
distinct from that of his contemporaries. 

The chief work of his pupil, J. Crunden, is Boodles Club House, but 
this design falls far short of that of liis master. Tile influence of Henry 
Holland on boane as a young man, before he gained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy in 1776, is not widely known. The work of Sir John 
Soane passes through three stages: his early designs made at Rome 
tor die Bishop of Derry are Palladia*; the second stage of his work 
attempts to emulate the planning and decoration of suites of rooms in the 
manner of the brother* Adam; the third stage, probably inspired bv 
the adv.ee of Sir William Chambers given to Soane when a pup i1 “ to 
study the out-pourings of Piranesi, 1 " shows great ingenuity of detail 
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and an attempt to develop a novel system of vaulted ceilings. The 
segmental and umbrella ceilings, domed lanterns, panels formed of annu¬ 
lets and the use of Greek meanders form the chief elements of all Soane's 
interior designs. His own house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields conveys in the 
most adequate manner the character of the architect While Soane's 
was undoubtedly the most original mind of his rime, his artistry falls 
short of the ideal The domestic interiors associated with his name 
include Maiden Hill, Hertfordshire, Moggerbanger in Bedfordshire, and 
Tyringham in Buckinghamshire- 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth century the decorative arts 
owed much to the classical researches of Stuart and Revett and the pub-* 
lications of the Society of Dilettanti. The interpretation of classical 
themes by Flaxman* the improvement of stucco decoration by Pap worth, 
as well as paintings for panels by Cipriani and Angelica Kauffman of 
classical subjects, record the new outlook on Greek and Roman mytho¬ 
logy* Another influence was the publication of Tatham's etchings of 
Roman ornament, due to Henry Holland* who sent the young artist to 
Rome especially for this purpose. In the designs for apartments by 
Sheraton can be seen the art of the assembler, who now assumed 
professional status. But the finest aspects of interior decoration 
and furniture design remained the prerogative of the creative mind of 
the architect. At all periods English art has owed much to French 
taste; therefore, it is not surprising that the Treaty of Amiens, in 1802, 
brought renewed influences. The works on architecture, decoration, 
carpentry and ironwork, published by Perrier and Fontaine, Krafft and 
Ransoruiette and other designers, were studied by Soane, Nash* Porden, 
Spiller and Laing. The subsequent classical manner for interiors 
developed by Nash and his contemporaries exhibits many features 
inspired from French contemporary 7 decoration. Thus a good deal of 
the interest of Regency decoration is of French origin. The last phase 
of the Regency style was expressed by Basevi in the interior decoration 
of the houses in Relgtave Square. During the early Victorian period the 
art of decoration varied between debased versions of the Regency, 
attempts at pure Greek by the Inw r oods, severe Greek as at University 
College, London, and Downing College, Cambridge, both by William 
Wilkins, and elegant versions of blended classic contributed by Professor 
C. R. Cockerell The Italian phase of decoration practised by Sir 
Robert Snairke, Sir Charles Barry and Alfred Stev ens forms a subsection 
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of die Victorian classic movement. On die Gothic side the illustrations 
given by Loudon show the banal character of the vernacular style, which 
included versions of Elizabethan. Fireplaces were general I v of French 
character, often imitation Louis Quinze, and were bought from stock, 
either in Belgium or England, After the Exhibition of 1862 a group of 
architects and artists, appalled by the decline of taste, attempted to revive 
the handicrafts. Finally, William Morris, Norman Shaw, Eden Nesfield, 
George Devy and Philip Webb introduced a simple domestic style for 
interiors and furnishings to suit middle-class needs. This in turn led to 
the neo-Georgian revival in which panelling, fireplaces, mahogany doors 
and plaster ceiling? were once more in favour. Parallel with this literary 
movement a taste for period furnishing was developed and the whole 
range of historical designs from Tudor to Early Victorian was laid under 
contribution for ideas. 

The foregoing shows that during four centuries interior decoration 
received its main impetus nor only from the theme of the traditions it 
created as it advanced, but also from the fact that its exponents were 
continually referring to prototypes of ornament pertaining to remote 
antiquity. This process was common 10 European culture from 
medieval to modem Limes. Art has always been responsive 10 eclectic 
thought and varies in expression in direct ratio to the temperament of 
schools of design. The chief lesson to be gained from a study of 
decorative art generally, in England and elsewhere, is the close aibni ly 
that exists between external and internal treatments; another aspect 
being the continual transference of structural forms to the secondary 
purposes of decoration. 
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Chapter 14 


RENAISSANCE DECORATION IN 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


THE NETHERLANDS, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, DENMARK. 
SWEDEN, RUSSIA 

A survey of the history pf the Renaissance in Northern Europe 
.will prove that in every country where the adoption of classical 
art has been general, grafting of acquired details on to existing forms 
has been die first step. Distance from the source of inspiration, 
as well as means of contact, has always been a determinant in any change 
of style. It has been shown that France first received the thawing in¬ 
fluence of Italian art, the Netherlands were naturally the next; then 
followed the Germanic States, and lastly the Scandinavian countries. 

There are few spectacles of history more exciting dian the struggles 
of the Netherlands for independence. The fights of Holland against 
the Royal House of Austria, the campaigns against Spain, and finally the 
emancipation of the Low Countries, led to the founding of university 
centres and prepared the way for the rise of Dutch art. In th.g order of 
investigation preference is given to Belgium for the reason that this 
country, next to France, was in an advantageous position to receive and 
to transmit various influences 10 aU parts of Europe. The buildings of 
the sixteenth century in Belgium contain apartments the design of which 
record the transition from die art of the Middle Ages to that derived 
from Italy* In Antwerp the famous house of Plantin, now the Mu see 
Plan tin, can be cited. In Matines die interiors of die Palais de justice, 
completed in 1 517, should be compared wi th the interior of contemporary 
French buildings. 

The Musee Plantin-Moretus contains many interesting rooms recalling 
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the Spanish influence, particularly the walls which are finished in stamped 
Cordova leather. The apartment of Juste lapse shows a timber ceiling 
in which the joists and beams are exposed. The large window's on one 
side of the double transome are mull Ion rvpe glazed with lead canes, 
arranged in alternate square and rectangular lozenge patterns. The 
walls from the skirting to the underside of the ceiling are finished with 
squares of Cordova leather. The floor is formed of oak battens. 

From the reconstructed apartments of the Chateau d'Anderlecht, 
dating from the late sixteenth century, can be gathered the style of many 
interiors of contemporary date. The chief feature is the monumental 
fireplace supported on fantastic columns and carved corbels. The 
design of tile lintel is based on a classical entablature and the space o ver 
is framed with a pilaster order of dwarf dimensions. While the principle 
of the ceiling construction remains the same as in mediaeval times, the 
master beams are moulded and panelled as a concession to the new style. 
The master beams are supported ar the ends by carved corbels. 

The feature of large apartments in some of die early examples was the 
internal porch, as in the Hotel de Ville, Oudenarde, the most famous 
example of Flemish wood-carving of the time. At Mons the decoradon 
of the green room in the Hotel-de-Ville, which dates from the seventeenth 
century, is more pronounced in its Italian leanings. The spaces between 
the ceiling beams are richly decorated. The wall panelling is carried to 
a height of about six feet, the feature of the design being a series of 
arcuations framed by pilasters. The stone wall surface above the panel 
is left exposed. In the design of the dining-room of a house in the 
Poultry Market at Ghent, daring from the second half of the seventeenth 
century, the full result of the influence of Peter Paul Rubens is seen. 
While the ceiling treatment continues the earlier tradition of beams and 
joists, the walls are panelled with a space over for oil-paintings on canvas, 
the latter by Gilles Je Plat. The great fireplace by Jean Van Cleef still 
retains the lines of the medieval prototypes, hut in this case the lintel and 
the side supports are classical. The intricacy of the panels to the doors, 
the carved figures on either side of the upper panel ro the fireplace 
representing Albert and Isabella, the cartouche containing a portrait of 
Charles V with supporting cherubs, reveal the style of decoration made 
popular by the fadle pendl of Rubens. 

Antwerp, Malines, Ghent and Bruges contain houses in. which the 
decoration of the apartments follows the French styles of the eighteenth 
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century. For example, the staircase of the Ophthalmic Institute at 
Ghent has a srawase hall decorated in the manner of the French Rocaille. 
How absurdities of design arise from fashion can be seen in the breaks of 
the staircase handrail. 

In the same way the more sober effects of the Baroque fashion of Louis 
Quinze character occur in the treatment of the wall panelling of the 
Abhaye at Grimberchen. To this can be added the apartments in the 
Royal Palace at Brussels, which correspond to the style of Louis XVI. 
During the nineteenth century Belgian decoration interpreted various 
revivals of historical styles. Finally, with the building of the Palais de 
Justice at Brussels, the design of the halls and official apartments partook 
of a Neo-Greek character. Since that time Belgian art has again passed 
through phases of sub-revivals as well as the phase of L'Art Nouveau 
from Austria; modem Belgian ait and decoration now follow the 
prevalent fashion of France. 

Since the emancipation of Holland in the late sixteenth century Dutch 
art and decoration have developed on lines both national and comple¬ 
mentary to contemporary European art. In every branch the artists 
proved themselves to be great and original. For more than two cen¬ 
turies the spirit of Dutch art was maintained and a series of remarkable 
examples contributed to enrich the homes of the wealthy, no less than the 
official buildings. The fireplace was recognized as die focal point in all 
schemes of interior design. Those of the seventeenth century were 
large and framed with columns, as in the Council Chambers of Haarlem 
1630. A low dado heavily moulded formed the base of the wall treat¬ 
ment, hung with richly worked tapestry, the ceiling treatment con¬ 
sisting of heavy master beams strengthened at their extremities with 
bridging joists between. The walls, where tapestry was not intended, 
were left cream white; not the least of the minor attributes was the hanging 
brass chandelier. From the paintings of Jan Steen, Vermeer, Pieter de 
Hooch, and Teniers the younger, can be gained an exact idea of typical 
interiors. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Dutch versions of 
French decoration carry the later Renaissance traditions on to the period 
of the Empire. Such interiors as the stair hall at Desteeg, Louis XIV, 
the wall and ceiling treatment of the Council Room at Goes, Louis XV, 
the staircase of the Town Hall at Weesp, Louis XVI, or the chief 
apartment of the foundation of St. Anthony at Bolsward of the same 
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period, prepare the way for the severe ckssicalitiei of the Council 
Room of the Cabinet at The Haguej in the style of the Empire, 

The national style of interior design in its truest expression is to be 
seen in the reconstituted room of the seventeenth century in the Museum 
at Leyden- It may also be said that as Dutch art progressed the style 
became more universally European. Modem Dutch interior decoration 
has closely followed this principle and to-day is pan-European in its 
scope, while for exteriors Dutch brickwork ancient and modem lias 
influenced similar work in other countries to^Jay. Continental art has 
reacted on the modem Dutch school with similar effect. 

Renaissance decoration m Germany passes through four phases, namely, 
the transition from Gothic, the distinct early Renaissance phase, the 
Baroque, and finally the return to more academic classically. Proceed¬ 
ing to a discussion of early Renaissance art, the Dining-liall of the Kloster 
Sl Georgen at Stein on the Rhine, 1516, shows the influence of Italy, the 
main theme being paintings in perspective, slightly recessed and framed by 
arcuafions* The dado is panelled in small squares, and the ceiling is 
vaulted longitudinally between the beams. The m$piration in this case 
is plainly derived from the Certosa at Pavia. A fine example of interior 
decoration dating from 1548 is a panelled apartment from Schloss 
Haldenstem bei Chur. In this example an advance has been made 
towards the incorporation of a classical order and entablature with the 
panelling. The attic treatment above the order allows for the introduc¬ 
tion of street scenes in perspective. The coffered and moulded ceiling 
of rectangles and diamonds introduces a distinct innovation for a framed 
ceiling. 

At the dose of the sixteen tit century painted wall decorations with 
ornaments in low relief and patterned ceilings of slightly moulded form 
represent closer association with the designs of Genoese architects* An 
example of this may be found in the elegant room of a house at Burg 
Trausnitz. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the publication at Stuttgart of 
Wendel Diercerlin's book on architecture had a great influence on con¬ 
temporary' designs, and was responsible for a heavy type of decoration. 
Previous to this die drawings of Albrecht Ditrer, with their slight refer¬ 
ences to classical forms, had provided motives ideas for architects and 
craftsmen. 

French influence, however, was soon to be welcomed, as can be seen 
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in the internal treatment of the library of the Sdiloss at Namiest, 
completed between the years 1660-70. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century archaicism was suppressed 
and grandiose effects sought. At Sdiloss Weckersheim, Wurttem- 
berg, the great hall built in 1605-5 ^ characteristic of the new develop¬ 
ment. Openings with segmental heads and roundels over occur on both 
sides of the halt The ceiling is framed in beehive formation, and die 
individual panels are painted. The focal point is the principal doorway 
with the gallery over. Here is evidenced the skill of an artist designer, 
and one conversant with the principles of decorative composition. In 
this case the success of the composition results from die great sweep of 
the semicircular vault with interpenetration^ at the sides, and die com¬ 
paratively low treatment of the presses for the hooks. The subordinate 
interest of painted decoration on the surface of die vault, combined with 
scrolls of cartouche form, recalls once more die influence ol Rubens and 
Genoa, 

A similar instance of vaulting, combined with wall panels and niches, 
exists in the entrance liall of the castle at Kremsier, designed in 1698. 
In diis example the vaulted niches reach upwards and outwards to support 
a central ellipsoidal flat panel The predilection for vaulted ceilings for 
great apartments lasted well into the eighteenth century. In die castle 
of Fulda, designed between die years 1727-19, by Von Friedrich Joachim 
Stengel, this type is seen at its best. The style now assumed a 
defini te Baroque cast comparable to the matured work of the Italian school 
of the same period. Taste in decoration veered in favour of French 
art, and it is not surprising to find versions of the Louis Quinze style, as 
in the apartments of the castle of Tenneberg, built in 1745. 

At Potsdam, the Versailles of Germany, stands the Schloss Sans 
Souri, designed by Dietrichs or G. Knobdsdorf in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Tliis one-storey palace, designed after die con¬ 
temporary French manner, contains interiors which emulate the decora¬ 
tion of the salons of Paris. Frederick die Great’s admiration for French 
culture was responsible for die imitation of French compositions, but 
this alone, unaided by the Teutonic preference for the Baroque, would 
not have resulted in works of distinction- 

In the new palace at Potsdam the Music Room composed after the 
manner of Bofffand is a version of French curvilinear Rococo. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, as evidenced in the treat- 
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mem of the Audience Chamber in the Royal Palace at Berlin, 1780, 
versions of the style of Louis Seize became current. Finally, the French 
Empire style was adopted, and its principles were extended by Karl 
Friedrich Schinekd and his contemporaries. In the Royal residence at 
Munich, designed by Leo Von Klenze between the years 1831-4^, the 
full effect of archaeological research on interior design is shown. 

At Munich, the centre of nineteenth-century art culture, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find many examples both of eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
art. French taste was established in this city when the famous Cuvillte 
was commissioned to design the interiors of the palace, some of die 
designs being executed by Miroffsky. The Residency Theatre, also by 
CuvHKis in 1760, is one of the finest examples of the Rococo. It is 
interesting to read that at this period Bibiena was engaged upon the 
decoration of the dieatre at Bayreuth. Outside Munich the Nymphen- 
burg, Cuvillies’ masterpiece, contains some remarkable examples of 
interior decoration. 

For church interiors of the Baroque period of the eighteenth century, 
one of the greatest German architects of the rime, Johann Michael 
Fischer, gained renown for the sumptuous and original embellish¬ 
ment of bis churches. The interiors of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Ottobeuren arc among the most important of their type in southern 
Germany. 

The interior of the church itself, in so far as the structural lines are 
concerned, follows Italian precedent. The Corinthian ordonnance is 
confined to the great piers. The ceiling is vaulted and the clerestory- 
windows of lunette form are sympathetic to the fines of die vault com¬ 
partments. The vehement treatment of the wings to the great teredos 
framing the high altar, the rich carving and embellishments of the organ, 
no less than the sumptuous character of the fitments and furniture' 
combine to impress the eye. 

The influence of matured Italian an in the Germanic countries can be 
traced to the famous Fischer von Erlach, who between the years 1680^85 
spent five years studying architecture in Italy, Whoever has enquired 
into the arts of design of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has 
been impressed with the number of Italians who were employed in 
Austria. The progress of intercourse between natives of both these 
countries was bound to be rapid, owing to the proximity of the latter 
and the ease of communication by land and sea. For example, Martinelle 
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w3s employed to prepare designs for the Church of St* Peter, Vienna, in 
the seventeenth century. Bumadni Pozzo, however, created the 
Viennese style and wielded an enormous influence on contemporary art 
in all countries. In England Polo’s rules of perspective were consulted 
not only by architects but by painters, including Sir James Thornhill, 
then engaged at St. Paul's Cathedral and Greenwich. 

The connection between Baroque decoration in Italy and in Austria 
and Germany is that of one activity corrected and amplified bv another. 
In the work of Fischer von Erlach full expression is given to voluptuous 
freedom of design. He was mainly responsible for the Schonborn 
Palace at Vienna It is conjectured that von Erlach prepared the first 
design for the Schoubrunn Palace afterwards carded out by the Court 
architect, Pacassi. 

The Mielion Room has walls panelled in the French manner with 
Chinese Fekerin rosewood. This room exhibits a riotous patterning 
of arabesques. The Rococo panels frame rare Persian miniatures. The 
long mirror gallery in the same palace, with the frescoed ceiling by 
Guglienu, retails the Palace des Glaces at Versailles. The character of 
the interiors at Schoubrunn is pure and disdnetive. Austrian Baroque 
combined with Austrian Rococo. Although Italians were employed, 
the French spirit from Versailles is only partly disguised by Teutonic 
industry. The delicate fantasy of these designs, with their white and 
gold colour schemes, fine parquet floors, and painted ceilings, was meant 
to be seen by the glimmering light of many candles. 

Teutonic "art, in so far as die decoration of apartments is concerned, 
hwan with the pain ring of shields-ofrarms on the walls. This display 
of armorial bearings arose from pride of ancestry and ostentation. Con¬ 
tact with France and Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries led 
to the adoption of the contemporary styles of those countries. Finally, 
in the nineteenth century both Germany and Austria engaged in the fields 
of exact archaeological research. The works of Schinkel, of Leo von 
Ktenze and of Hansen evidenced this predilection for adapting ancient 
themes. In the work of Otto Wagner can be seen the break with tradi¬ 
tion without disregard of time-honoured principles. 

Those intimately acquainted with die art history of Denmark, Sweden 
and Russia appreciate the extent to which Renaissance art affected design 
in these countries from the seventeenth century onwards. 

While Denmark and Sweden accepted modes of design from Holland 
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and Germany and finally from France and England, Russia imported 
foreign artists. 

Swedish decoradon ranges from die seventeenth-century apartments 
of die Riddarhnsset to the interiors of the Royal Palace at Stockholm, 
by Tessin. Tessin’s own house, now die house of die Governor-General* 
h a fine specimen of Baroque design, in w hich the treatment of the apart¬ 
ments recalls the style of Louis XIV, In the eighteenth century the 
influence of Sit William Chambers is to be seen in the miniature pavilion 
at Drottingholm, famous for its Chinese decorations. During the 
reign of Gustavus III, Swedish decoration foEowed the style of Louts 
XVI, Under Bernadette the style of the Empire prevailed. With the 
completion of the National Museum at Stockholm, the whole range of 
historical Swedish art from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century was 
revealed in the exhibits. At Skansen the interiors of small country 
houses, farms and cottages show the primitive simplicity of the traditional 
style arising out of everyday necessity. 

Hie work of such distinguished architects as Ivar Tengboom and 
Professor Ragtiar Gstbexg show that a fresh note can be struck in 
interior decoration based on scholarship. 

The story of modem Russian decoration begins with the building of 
the royal palaces after the time of Peter the Great, and the employment 
of foreign artists and architects. Such designers as Rastrelli, Quarenghi, 
Thomas de Thumon and Cameron carried the contemporary manner of 
their respective countries to Sn Petersburg^ Moscow and Kaluga. The 
true national spirit of Russian interior decoration, however, exists in the 
interpretation of the Byzantine spirit for the older churches* In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Russian designers w r ere so ignorant 
of the real principles of composition as to be content to rely upon 
foreigners for examples of design and furniture. But these importations 
fused with local character are now recognized as Russian. 


Chapter 15 


THE EXOTIC STYLES 


ISLAMIC DECORATION 

O ne of the most interesting facts in the whole history ot art con¬ 
cerns the cultivation of decorative composition by the Islamic 
peoples. Hitherto this has been the subject of isolated study and 
research, few attempting to connect the course of art progress in 
Mohamedan countries with similar events in other lands. Vet points 
of contact existed in the Mediterranean; Spain benefited by the 
Moorish occupation of the Peninsula, and Islamic art penetrated as tar 
as India and China. 

As early as the fourth century A.D- there was a flourishing school of 
craftsmen and decorators in Central Syria. These men were imbued 
with Greek traditions, but they sought for, and they accomplished, a 
new spirit in their work. In the seventh century it is known that Greek 
artists were invited to Damascus or Medina to decorate the mosques 
with mosaics. The local schools of artists, mainly Syrio-Christian, 
were employed by the Caliph Ahd-al-Malik for similar works- Mot 
only did Greek artists journey to Syria, but it is certain that all early 
Islamic monuments were designed and decorated by Christians. This 
tradition of enlisting the services of foreigners to build Mohamedan 
religious buildings continued until the late fourteenth century. Titus the 
early association, beginning with the names of the Emperor Justinian and 
the far-famed Chosroes, lasted for more than eight centuries. 

Islamic art includes geometric decoration as the main theme of the 
compositions, but this is not entirely true oi the earliest examples which 
rely upon floral or conventional patterns. Representation of human 
beings or animals were forbidden. Put briefly, early Islamic decoration 
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was the outcome of Greco-Roman combined with Sissaniin and other 
Eastern influences. The interiors of the mosques at Jerusalem and 
Damascus fully illustrate this point. 

It is erroneously supposed that paintings were not lawful in Islamic 
art; there is no true foundation for this belief, hut only a loose tradition 
concerning it. A proof of this exists in the paintings of the palace at 
Qusayr-Amni, which dates from the eighth century. 

The Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, built in the seventh century, 
shows details of decoration such as flowing scrolls and arabesques, as 
well as die vine leaf and anthemion ornaments. There are also spandrel 
formations with scrolls and vases. In a similar way the wall treatments 
of the great mosque at Damascus show geometrical patterns of quartered 
marble as the chief interest for large surfaces. In the same building, 
togetlier with border pattemings of circular type, there are mosaics 
representing pictorial scenes, in most cases introduced at salient points 
Other features include the intricate pattemings of the pierced marble 
grilles, paintings on vaults, consisting of trellis patterns with representa¬ 
tions of men, animals or trees in each intersection, with zodiac designs 
set out on the surface of the domes. 

The extension of Islamic art from Central Syria to other countries 
sympathetic to its influence must next he considered, the main impell¬ 
ing cause being the conquering human tide which left the desert of El 
Hamed at the beginning of the seventh century B.C., and which broke into 
two parts, the one passing into Mesopotamia and Persia and taking the 
direction of India, the other conquering Egypt, North Africa, Sicily and 
Southern Spam. Here is the reason for the branching of Islamic an 
East and West* and the resulting diversity of its character* Decor- 
ation inseparable from architecture, therefore, liad four main centres 
India, Persia, Egypt and Spain, and although, as in Syria, Islamic 

art began as an adaptation of local feeling, it culminated with a character 
of its own. 

An analysis of the four main divisions must follow. For example, 
the artists oflslam profited by the Urge wall surfaces of ancient Herat 
wit t iheir effects of light and shade; India inspired veneration for 
geometric patterns; Persia taught die lesson of the dome and die vault- 
while from the artists of Byzantium was gleaned the value of frescoes' 
and colour. After the mosques of Mecca and Jerusalem, that of Amru 
at Cairo ts one of the most ancient. The chief decorative interest of 
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INTERIOR SUPPORTS AND COLUMNS 
Skvektcentti Century: Islamic 


this building is found in the dentils of the bases and capitals to die columns, 
which features show Roman and Byzantine influence. But it was the 
form of the arch that inspired the decorative treatment of impost bands, 
of patterned spandrels and of the radiating flu tings of tympana. The 
following are quoted as outstanding examples of this form of design: 
the fillings in the arches, as in the mosque of El-Salem Telayeh, or the 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 

banding and spandrel treatments of the arches of the mosque of Rokajah 
at Cairo. Islamic art in Egypt, however, found its chief expression in 
wall decoration, fabrics, carpets, ceramics, mosaics, woodwork, coloured 
glass and metalwork. 

1 uming to some of the important monuments, such as the mosque 
Ibn Tulun of the ninth century a.d., die plastered decoration applied 
over die brick structure consists of geometrical patterns combined with 
floral ornaments. But it is the contrast of plain surfaces with enrichments 
that gives quality to this magnificent exterior. The twelfth-century 
mosque ol Telayeh-Abu-Rezyk contains this form of decoration in a 
more rigid form, die similarity between external and internal treat¬ 
ments arising from the material used, namely, plaster to cover brickwork. 
Interiors in general, however, derived their main importance from the 
truthful observance of structure. In die fourteenth century decoration 
became more mature, extraneous influences are, therefore, less apparent. 
The tomb of Sultan Rnlaun is a tine example where arabesques mingle 
gracefully with the wooden screens of intricate patterns. Very early in 
the development of Islamic art it was found essential to combine efficiency 
of structure with beauty of form, and thereby a great principle of design 
became universal. 1 

The atmospheric quality which is never absent from Islamic interior 
designs can be attributed to the transparent effect of pierced screens in 
wood and marble, contrasted with bold structural statement. This 
reverence for intricate patterning, and of contrasting design, is carried 
to the furniture and to the brass lanterns, as in the tomb of the Sultan 
Barquq. Arches of horseshoe form, spandrels with arabesque infilling, 
niches and triangular bends and beehive ruffling, as well as richly 
decorated bandings (where calligraphic inscriptions ate introduced), 
are all attributes of this established system of decoration. Similar 
inscriptions are often introduced in mosaics# 

The Islamic designers in their work excelled in the use of carved and 
coloured woodwork. Most of die ceiling patterns consist of polygonal 
designs, mainly dodecagons, by reason of die fact that more varied com¬ 
binations are gained. Such U the case of the ceiling designs in the 
mosque of El-Bordeny at Cairo. The enrichment of wooden beams 
and the interstices of ceilings widi coloured decorative patterns also 
forms part of an elaborate system. Similar ingenuity is displayed in the 
framing of doors into small panels or compartments, raised mouldings 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 

and fields, together with richly designed wrought-metal hinges, locks and 
handles, all such details being characteristic of the work of the sixteen ih 
century. 

A description of the interiors of the best of the private houses of 
Cairo, dating from die sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is now 
opportune. The principal ground-floor apartment, the reception-hall, 
consists of a rectangular room with recesses at the side. In the centre 
is a basin with a fountain. The walls are usually finished with marble 
panels and mosaics, the door is tiled, the ceiling is constructed of wood. 
The example at Mandarah is perhaps the most representative. The 
Arabian designers made use of fretted plaster inlaid with coloured glass, 
which treatment admitted subdued light to interiors. These panels, 
known as “ chemsah,” date from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In brief, the main activities of this special branch of Islamic decoration 
consists of geometrical patterns in colour, calligraphic inscriptions, 
mosaics and pierced fretwork applied to wood metal, marble and stucco. 

In its sweep towards the West, Islamic civilization created two centres, 
namely, Kairouan in Tunis, and Cordova in Spain. The art that 
resulted was subject to local influences which demand explanation. 
While in North Africa Berber unrest did not admit at first of a crystalliza¬ 
tion of art to any great extent, in Spain a fuller development ensued. 
Eventually the conquest of Spain by the Sultan Abu-Tasbefin, in the 
eleventh century, brought political stability to the Mohatnedan provinces 
in the Iberian Peninsula. The pursuit of art was now coincident with 
the rising prosperity of the Moors in Spain. The existence of Ro man 
buildings, as well as of a substantial building tradition, provided the 
resistance so essential to the development of Islamic art which at no 
period was strong enough to be self-creative. Then followed the 
transmission of the developing style back to Morocco. 

While the planning of the mosques in Spain and Morocco in the 
earlier stages followed that of Araru in Cairo, thereby determining the 
treatment of countless arcades, niches and recesses, it was the use of 
faience and ceramics which formed the main decorative attribute, the 
latter treatment being directly inspired from Baghdad. The artists of 
Spain and Morocco borrowed extensively from each other, thus setting 
up an interaction of artistic ideas and a resulting interplay of form and 
detail, the link in all cases being the common inspiration of the 
Homan tradition, combined widi motifs obtained from places as far 
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apart as Persia and Byzantium, as well as the Vi sign chic art of Spain 
itself. By die fortuitous chance of circumstance Cordova became the 
most flourishing city of Europe at a time when the Continent of Europe 
was emerging from the chaos of the Dark Ages. The character of 
the Moorish decorations dates from the reign of Yacub-el-Mansur in 
die twelfth century; this ruler commanded his architects to discard such 
fragile material as plaster, pise and wood, and to build in stone after 
the manner of the Syrian architects. A new technique arose in which 
curved stalactites for domes and niches, flat arabesques and Kuiic 
inscriptions for wall surfaces, also pierced screens, became prominent 
features. The new tradition comprised richly carved cornices in stone, 
decorated ceiling? and marble floors. With the decline of the Moorish 
Empire in Spain after the fall of Sas Navas de Tolosa in 1212, the 
Mohamedans withdrew to Granada, while in Africa the Almohades were 
supplanted by die Beni-Merin, who created a new centre at Fez. 

As a result, the Mohamedans concentrated within the province of 
Andalusia and sought to find in this world the delights promised to them 
by their Prophet in the next. Artists and craftsmen discarded the strong 
lines of the style of the Almohades in favour of the light and gracious 
constructions of plaster, of lattice and of brickwork. Brick walls were 
now faced with polychromatic plaster and faience. The lightness of 
timber-constructed vaults admitted the introduction of numerous pen- 
dentives, beehive patterns and stalactites. The Andalusian style which 
now developed found its most glorious expression in the interiors of the 
Alhambra at Granada. This masterpiece of the Islamic style owes its 
power not to the faultless character of the detail, but to the forcefulness 
and delicacy of the ensemble. Scientific construction is seen allied to 
observance of form in all its seemly integrity. To obtain this result 
the Moorish artists had three materials at their disposal, namely, stone, 
ceramics and timber. But it is the subtle sense of cotour that pervades 
every part tliat ensures perfect repose to the ensemble. Allied to this 
there is perspective and regard for atmosphere, as well as proportion and 
seal e. The preparation of the stucco for the in temal treatment demanded 
skill and careful preparation. Hie stucco was of a type to harden 
slowly, and this result was obtained by mixing with the lime ground 
eggshells, glue or salt. The arabesque pattern ings were formed on the 
surface with a pointed instrument and afterwards incised with the chisel. 
At a later period moulded plaster was substituted for this earlier method. 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 

With regard to faience a number of processes were employed. Faience 
was the favourite material for dadoes and floors, and its use for the 
latter was due to the habit of the Moors of walking barefooted within 
their buildings. In all designs for faience die Persian influence is the 
dominant one. Woodwork was used for the ceilings of apartments 
and porticoes or for polygonal vaults as in the Court of the Lions. 
The Alhambra, therefore, is typical of the style which lasted from the 
rwelfth to the fifteenth century. 

Where the Moorish style most excels is in the adaptation of foreign 
features of decoration. The Museum at Saragossa contains some 
remarkable specimens of carved capitals of the tenth century, all of 
which show conventional treatments derived from the Homan Corinthian 
capital. 

As to North Africa itself, the splendid mausoleum to the dynasty of 
the Sards at Marrakesh, built in the sixteenth century, provides a counter¬ 
part to the treatments in vogue at Granada, Seville and Cordova. The 
internal treatment, which is of great richness, relies upon a profusion of 
intricate patterns contrasted with columns of slender plain shafts and 
arches framed within rectangular borders. The richly carved wooden 
ceilings, no less than the semi-pierced stucco above the dado, conveys 
an impression of painstaking industry. Such results could only have 
been gained where cheap labour abounded and where the desire to be 
meticulously geometrical at every point was an obsession. 

At Fez the Madrasah Attarine or the Madrasah Buanania present two 
complete examples of the Moorish style. A subdued colour scheme of 
greenish blue, blue, purplish blue and dull ochres suffuses the treatment 
of windows and floors into a delicate harmony. The whole theme of 
Moorish an resembles the fantastic dreams of a thousand and one nights 
in which the participants are rival sultans each seeking to live more 
luxuriously than his immediate predecessor. 

It is now appropriate to examine how far Islamic art entered into the 
propriety of Persian art. On the supposition that an movements 
always advance, and never recede or remain stationary, it is reasonable 
to suppose that but for this timely intervention Persian art would have 
continued the earlier traditions derived from Assyria and Greece. These 
earlier traditions were, however, to be considerably augmented by the 
Mohamedan invaders, who conquered Persia in the seventh century a.d, 
The conquerors forced their faith on the Persians, giving them the choice 
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of death or the Prophet, As a result, the Zomastrian creed was almost 
stamped out and Persia became part of the dominions of the Caliphs, 
being governed first from Medina and then from Baghdad, The 
coinage became Moslem, and Arabic was used as the official language of 
the country. In 1272 Genghis Khan led the Mongols to Persia and 
bathed tlte country in blood. Several Mongol rulers succeeded until 
their dynasty was destroyed by Timur the Lame (Tamerlane) in 139J. 
Finally, in the sixteenth century, Shah Abbas initiated what was to be 
the Golden Age in Persian history. Every fine building and every' 
bridge of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries has been 
attributed to the wise rule of this great Shah, Early in the eighteenth 
century an Afghan dynasty ruled Iran, thus affirming the long-established 
contact between the country and India, In spite of these varying 
dynasties, Persian art has continued to retain its Islamic character and to 
continue its natural expression. This is perhaps best seen in the interior 
decoration, which presents two types of design, namely, those with 
trabeaied forms such as flat ceilings, lintels, beams and columns and 
those of arcuated and vaulted type. The latter are usually based on 
circular or octagonal plans and seem to be of Armenian or Sassanian 
origin. Searching for a reason for the development of the stalactite 
patterns, it is found in the universal system of brick building which 
encouraged corbelling and at the same time promoted panelled and 
indented surfaces for the walls. The facility of handling which ac¬ 
companied die use of brickwork as a structural material indubitably 
encouraged the more special features of desip, which in turn were 
transferred to interiors. 

The pattemings were so effective that they were imitated in tena-cotta, 
as in the blue mosque at Tabriz and the mosque at Ardabul. Frequently, 
as in die Tomb of Zobeide at Baghdad, the whole vault is formed in 
stalactites. The adoption of the stalactite pendant for all prominent 
features, such as cornices, brackets and other features, led to the orna¬ 
mentation of these features with glass and wall-mirrored facers. Among 
other treatments, that of faience employing encrustation after the manner 
of the Roman Opus sec tils was favoured. The colours for nearly all 
interior decoration are either turquoise blue or ivory white. The 
imitation of carpets and of woven stuffs in ceramics, giving the effect of 
embroidery on the walls of apartments, is yet another characteristic. 
In the seventeenth century coloured tiles took the place of enamelled 
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Seventeenth Cektuht a.o. Sixteenth Century a.d. 

ISLAMIC DECOBATION 


Arabic Tuje Design 


brick s y the gamut of colour becoming richer, the prevalent tones 
inspired from China being yellow, red and leaf green. The decoration 
of this period, however, continued to imitate the design of carpets with 
the addition of figures of human beings and animals. Window openings 
are large with the voids being filled with fret-cut plaster inlaid vith 
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coloured glass. Prior to the seventeenth century only the mosques were 
thought worthy of elaborate schemes of decoration, but from now 
onwards the system of embellishment already described was carried to 
the decoration of palaces and mansions. The chief feature of the late 
Iranian architecture is the pointed and curved arch derived from the 



ISLAMIC DECORATION 

Repetition Design in which a Large Circular Feature contains a Con> 
ventional Treatment of Animal Forms 
Twelfth Centurt a.o- 


Buddhist pointed niche reflecting the leal' of the pipal tree under which 
the figure of Buddha is usually seated. This form of arch appears in 
India at Gandhira as early as the eighth century, and there is no doubt 
that h resulted from the Buddhist-SassanLan mingling of form which 
took place in Seistart, Turkestan and Afghanistan. The three-«.u>ped 
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arch peculiar to Kashmir is also found in Persia, and this reveals the 
close contact between both places. 

Outstanding examples of Persian art may be seen in the mosque at 
Ispahan, the tomb of the daughter of Huhqtt at Maragha dating from 
die thirteenth century, the mosque of Djuim at Veramiitp and the 
monuments of Samarkand. 



ISLAMIC DECORATION 

Geometrical Grouping o t Free Subjects. The Peacock is tw as the 

Principal Motif 

To sum up, whatever the prejudices of the Western mind may suggest 
as to the superior merits of European art, it will he conceded by all 
unbiased critics that the Islamic contribution in Persia was productive 
of another facet of comprehensive design in decoration. During the 
renaissance of Iranian art in the seventeenth century, under the sgis of 
Shah Abbas, Ispahan became the finest dty in Persia* Mosques, palaces, 
mansions and gardens were embellished in a restrained manner; public 
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worts were inaugurated and the crafts were encouraged as never before. 
The treatment of the ceiling of the palace of Aine-Khan with its novel 
cornices and delicately patterned ceilings formed of intaisias oi cedar 
and planewood was typical of an architectural system related to the 
very fibres of the Islamic tradition. The cycle of artistic development 
was completed by the building of the palace of Tehehel-Suttuq erected 
for the Shah Abbas I and rebuilt subsequently after a fire which de¬ 
stroyed the original building. In the main room the ceiling is finished 
with mosaics* the process being to set the mosaics in position on the 
ground as a preliminary to their transference to the ceiling. The walls 
of this palace are faced with white marble which is painted and gilded 
to half the height, the remaining portion being enriched with crystals. 
It Is significant that Persian art in due course was transferred to Anatolia 
and greatly influenced design in Konia. Finally* at a bter period this 
phase of decoration* combined with motifs from Egypt and Byzantium* 
was destined to form the basis of the Turkish style* the tomb of the 
Sultana Roxalana near the Suleimanyeh mosque at Constantinople 
being Persian in spirit 


THE INDIAN SCHOOL 

From the foregoing account of the penetration of Islamic ideals it will 
be easily understood why it ivas that in all their main aspects the schemes 
of Indian decoration which claim to be Islamic embody similar features 
to those which inspired their form. In India the first Mohamedan 
invasion dates from the year a.d. 71^1 hut die first organized Mohamedan 
kingdom was not established until the tenth century* with Ghasna as the 
capital. After the destruction of this city by die Afghans, Delhi became 
capital until its destruction by Tamerlane* but the apogee of Islamic 
art in India was attained under Baber (a.d, 14*?+—M 3 1 )* w ^ len 
forms began to assert themselves in the buildings of the North. Islamic 
art at first did not make an especial appeal to the native mind* But it 
did attract the artists whose business it was to minister to the luxury 
of princes and their dependants. It was cultivated eventually not only 
by the foremost artists* but became acceptable to the humbler era Its men 
of Sind, 

Although Islamic art in India has been divided into fifteen sections 
for purposes of literary convenience, it will be sufficient for the present 
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study to limit the analysis to those phases prior to and after the advent 
of the Great Moguls, It will be readily apprehended that during the 
early period a fusion of forms indigenous to various localities with im¬ 
portations from Persia and Syria was in operation. The result of such 
immature renderings of a superior style can be seen in the interior 
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decoration of the tomb of A1 [smash at Delhi- The whole of this interior, 
with its sqmnches, blind arcades and horizontal bands of geometrical 
and calligraphic decoration, is confused in arrangement and fails to 
satisfy the eye. 

An almost analogous case exists in the interior of the mosque at 
Jaunpur, where many motives selected from Hindu temples are used 
and die ensemble presents a curious mAlang^ of Hindu and Islamic 
details. No survey of this style co uld be undertaken without mentioning 
tiie interior of the mosque of Hi hi Khan Kazi at Dholka, erected during 
tlie fourteenth century* In this building the ornament is definitely 
Hindu, but there is, however, a mingling of both s<yles, especially in the 
treatment of the pyramidal roof to the pulpit and the system of panelled 
ornament. As already described, it was under the dynasty of Baber, 
who conquered Agra in i yz6 } that Islamic art in India began to assert its 
sway. During the reign of the famous Akbar, who showred a strong 
predilection for Hindu art, the monuments of Agra and Delhi were 
endowed with motives derived from Pathan and Jfaina buildings. If 
Akbar did not bring about reconciliation between the native and the 
Mohamedan religions, he at least achieved a revolution in favour of 
Islamic art and decoration* Henceforth the Mohamedan style was 
developed on lines consistent with the power of the ruling classes. The 
monuments of Futtehpore-Sikri testily to the amalgamation of die two 
styles, being more Hindu than Iranian* Among these palaces, that 
known as the palace of the Roumi-Sukana has decoration inspired from 
timber construction in which carved supports, brackets and delicate 
enrichments in wood are dominant* But the crowning marvel of 
Indian decoration arose when the greatest monument to the memory of 
a beloved consort was erected, the Taj Mahal at Agra. It has been 
stated that an Italian jeweller, one Veroneo, was the designer. It is 
beyond question that some of the details were carried out by Italian 
artists* This magsiiiicent building, erected between the years 1630 
and 1G47, is built almost entirely of marble* The design of the 
interior reveals acquaintance with a system of classical architecture quite 
distinct from Islamic precedent, but the details and the forms belong to 
the best phases of Islamic art- 

It is not surprising to find that die influence of these great w orks had 
a corresponding effect in shaping the vernacular style* The houses of 
the princes and of the higher ranks of the Indians, particularly those who 
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were Mohamedans, were decorated and embellished with a profusion of 
intricate ornament and carving. The furniture, die ornaments and the 
smallest utensils of metal and ivory were not only of admirable work¬ 
manship, but were designed in sympathy with the prevailing style. All 
this is evidence of the final acceptance of a style which began by penetra- 
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INDIAN ORNAMENT: VARIOUS FORMS 


tion and ended by absorption of local culture. The further this study is 
carried the more apparent becomes the striking character of Islamic 
art* its rich simplicity, as well as its latent possibilities of plastic modelling 
to suit fresh conditions. 

All die evidences of artistic care and predetermination which have 
been gathered from authoritative sources prove the Islamic style in 
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India to have been the outcome of encouragement from the ruling 
princes. In no other way, not even by religious zeal, could such results 
have been attained. 

It h in the direction of surface treatments, the inlaying of precious 
stones after the Italian piatra dura technique, the introduction of mosaics, 
as can be seen in the Gol Man dal at Udaipur in Rajputam, daring from 
1623, that Islamic craftsmanship rose to great heights. The aim of the 
designer was to produce an internal atmosphere of mystery and seclusion, 
necessitated by climatic conditions. There was, moreover, the need to 
symbolize the dignity and power of the prince. This absolutism, 
expressed in terms of art, extraordinary as it may seem to European eyes, 
suited the conditions of Hindu life in which millions toiled at trades 
prescribed by law, where religious cartes organized barrier? which could 
not be scaled, and where the masses of the people were shackled without 
hope of emancipation. From the wall-paintings like those which 
embellish the palace of AJcbar at Futtehpore-Sikri can be gathered inci¬ 
dents of contemporary life, but to the art critic there is the significance of 
the blending of Persian with Chinese inspiration. The colours are blue, 
red, vermilion, yellow and gold, recalling the illuminated manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages in Europe- But these paintings have the additional 
value of throwring light on architectural compositions, the layout of 
gardens, the design of pavilions, the costumes and the jewellery. The 
personal decorations, die silk stuffs and the rich robes supply additional 
evidence of the disbursement of unlimited wealth* 
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CONTEMPORARY DECORATION 


H uman history records accumulating knowledge and increasing 
perception. Each generation bequeaths to die next the legacies 
which it has inherited, modified and qualified by its own taste. This rate 
of progress, as it is understood by the student of art, is irregular and spas¬ 
modic^ For convenience historic styles have been analysed and classified 
between definite dates. Such literary arrangements are purely arbitrary, 
for experience has shown that principles of design are of greater import¬ 
ance than revivals of past fashions. The twentieth century has witnessed 
changes in art without precedent, and not the least has been the overthrow 
of those barriers which hitherto checked invention. This can be attri¬ 
buted to the great rapidity of production which is a feature of the age. 
Freedom of thought does not necessarily mean complete anarchy; on 
the contrary, it should encourage the re-establishment of those great 
principles which are the concomitants oi masterpieces. The most 
ardent reformer desires nothing more than the removal of obstacles 
which constitute the chief bar to an understanding of decoration by the 
public at large. The development of a system of decorative art which 
is both logical and satisfying and at the same time belongs to the twentieth 
century is the aim of every artist. With the development of a simpler 
and a more rational expression in external architectural design there has 
ensued a corresponding movement in favour ol plain treatments lor 
interiors. The elimination of architectural detail, such as mouldings, 
ornaments and even panels, and the substitution oi broad effects of 
colour has led to alternative schemes ot decoration which are either con¬ 
trast of colour or harmonious combinations of subdued tones. Lighting, 
both natural and artificial, plays an important part in all such schemes. 
The suppression of structural elements, other than the vertical and 
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horizontal plane; of floors, walls huid cdlings, or the expression of 
window* and doors, has led to the manipulation of surface treatments. 

Interior design, therefore, lias become unusually clarified and greatly 
influenced by contemporary painting. The desire to create subtle con¬ 
trasts of design which make an instant appeal to the eye, has in turn 
evoked a line of reasoning wliich gives more prominence to abstract 
qualities than to exact imitations of form, The influence of Cezanne on 
modern painters was not without result in changing the methods of 
decorators. From the extreme realism of the middle and late nineteenth 
century taste has veered to stylistic representations. In the pursuit of 
design qua design, where balance is of more importance than mere 
symmetry, and where purpose has a paramount value far greater than 
observance of historical syntax, colour and contrast are the objectives 
Contemporary designers recognize that structural integrity, no less than 
considerations of economy, is also a factor in rh e i r work. 

During die past fifteen years countless experiments have been made by 
artist decorators, in every European country and in America, to arrive 
at new interior treatments which avoid the repetition of historical styles 
The vast labour? of these artists towards a new artistic outlook' has 
directly expressed the rapidity of modern progress. The emancipation 
of democracy and the more general participation of the public in all 
t ungs has led to a demand for simplicity and utility in furnishing At 
the same time, there Ills been an acknowledgment that beauty of form 


Interior decoration divides, as usual, into categories, ranging from 
schemes of monumental scale to the treatment of apartments in mansions 
the decoration of small rooms in houses and flats, and the design of special 
treatments for theatres, cinemas, restaurants, exhibitions, galleries. Two 
schools of thought are in operation, one behoving that design should be 
on the lines of natural evolution, and the other advocating a complete 
break with the past. Both methods may have their merits if the result is 

jusuhed. It should not he forgotten that ftshion does not remain 
inactive in either case* 

On the monumental side the treatment of the interior of the theatre 
m die Champs Elyset-s, Pans, is not only an early example of adventure 
in design, hut one that expounds ideas which have not dated I n this 
dcs.gn foe colour of the foyer and the auditorium is of one predominant 
tone. Contrast is obtained by points of interest, such as panels sculp- 
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lure and painting. The great auditorium of the Salle Pleyel, Paris, 
on the other hand, relies on the uniformity of colour given bv the glided 
texture of the walls, the form of the interior being determined by the 
acoustic requirements. The application of the gilding to the wall surface 
in a special technique accentuates the surface interest. This interior 
demonstrates the value of a background for the painted frieze by 
jaulmes. Further, the structural forms, embellished with appropriate 
colour, established a leading principle of modem design. The Cam¬ 
bridge Theatre, London, is another example of the same methods. 

The interior of the Maine du Panthgon by Patouillard presents 
another solution of modem decoration where die national spirit has not 
been abandoned in favour of an uniform international handling. The 
influence of Leon Bakst in stage design and settings lias not been unprofit¬ 
able for contemporary artists. Exuberance of colour and a riot of 
abstract forms combine to produce a general harmony of design pattern¬ 
ing. There are many interior designs, such as the Theatre Pigalle, 
Paris, by Ziclis, the dining-saloons of liners such as the Quetn Mary and 
tile Norman&e, and temporary exhibition pavilions which display flat 
veneered surfaces. In all these cases harmonies of colour are gained by 
the introduction of suitable textiles and paintings. 

The erection of the vast new Town Hall at Stockholm gave serious 
opportunity for decoration of a permanent type. In this case tradition 
forms the basis of the departure. The scale of all the apartments is 
monumental and the designs liave the character of longevity. The 
difference between designs constructed of substitute materials and fabrics, 
excellent for temporary use, and the employment of materials which ate 
more lasting is beyond question. The reception-room of the Town Hal! 
at Stockholm, with its tall windows and mosaic panels, is a frank 
interpretation of Byzantine art at its best. The new Library at 
Stockholm, with its circular reading-room, relies upon die internal 
arrangement of the circular bookcases. In this case the principle of 
utility determining ultimate effect is shown. 

In Denmark great respect is paid to tradition for innovations in 
interior decoration. The Police Headquarters at Copenhagen contains 
apartments which are classical in conception. For example, the Parole- 
galprij with its coffered ceiling from which artificial light is reflected, and 
the stamped leather walls of similar patterning, convey a unity of 
simplicity and harmony. 
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Similar treatment has been adopted in one of the committee rooms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in Portland Place, London, 
The Henry Florence Memorial Hall and the Council Chamber in the 
same building also exemplify tendencies of the day. 

In Germany fine internal treatments can be seen in the Tietz Stores, 
Dusseldorf, ranging bom the three internal courts where the structural 
supports are semi-classical to the eastern treatment of the Carpet Rooms. 
While on the subject of the internal design of great stores the Following 
deserve special mention* In Pari% the interior of the Bon Marche, ’with its 
grey and gilded points ot support and buff-coloured marbles, contrasts 
with die wrought-meta] balconies. The interior courts of the Printemps, 
with the various stages of show-rooms forming part of the ensemble, 
the circular sweep of the staircase and the coloured glass of the dome 
demonstrate the value of pictorial unity and harmonious perspective. 
The development of the modem cinema in En^lmd has given unique 
opportunities to English designers to show their skill. The principle of 
maintaining sequence of internal form is My understood. Gallery 
fronts are considered in relation to the design of die proscenium and the 
shape of ceilings agrees with the general disposition of internal structure. 
To quote an important example, the new Granada at Bedford fulfils all 
the canons of architecture and at the same time embodies the latest 
theories of planning and sighting. 

The diversion of taste from the traditional form of interior design for 
theatres to a more rational expression of purpose began many years ago 
at Munich. 

The new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon can be 
named as one of the first buildings of the new type in England in which 
all the modern tendencies have been expressed. Finally, there is the 
consideration of Surrealistic decoration, which dates from the seventeenth 
century and is now in process of revival. 

CHINA AND JAPAN 

Tiie styles of the Orient which have developed within the field of 
their respective civilizations form a vast study. 

Chinese art takes precedence by virtue of its antecedents and great 
antiquity. No transient fashion attended its birth, neither has ir been 
subjected to capricious whims during its progress through centuries of 
time. The secret of its calm, almost nonchalant, quality is to be found 
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in the search for the truths of nature which at all periods in its history 
inspired the artists and craftsmen of China- 

Chinese decoration relies mainly upon colour for its appeal x® the eye 
and to the aesthetic sense of beauty. Preference is conspicuous tor 
varnishes, lacquers and enamels, incrustations of gold and mother-of~ 
pearl. Vermilion red and green are the colours used with profusion. 
The greens are mostly of yellow or bluish tinge when employed in 
ceramic work. Polyduo mafic decoration in Chinese art has the symbolic 
purpose of impressing both the eye and the mind. Yellow announces 
imperial dignity* dark blue, turquoise blue, green, dull yellow and 
dragon's blood represent the five jewels of the Buddhist heaven* Thus 
in a Temple of Heaven everything is blue from the tiles to the glass. 
Carved surfaces of intricate design distinguish both wood and stone 
surfaces, and this is carried to small objects of jade, ivory and precious 
woods. 

Chinese decoration abounds in geometrical pattemings, of which the 
meander, derived from the Greek key, is the chief. Animal effigies, such 
as dragons and conventional lions and horses, are introduced either in 
isolated groups or forming part of surface treatments. Arabesques of 
foliage in the Persian manner, with other details transposed from 
Mesopotamia, belong to work of a later period- 

All Chinese an lias the great merit of being original and national. 
Fretwork is a very common motive in Chinese decoration, especially for 
brackets and screens. The Chinese Ting, or reception-ha!!, can be taken 
as a typical example of genera! interior decoration T tradition in tills regard 
remaining constant and its practice general. 

A description of the Chien Citing Kung in the Imperial Palace of 
Pekin is representative of principle* of decoration which have remained 
unchanged. In this splendid building painted timber is the main dieme, 
A richly painted coffered ceiling of cellular pattern with carved centres, 
beams rounded and embellished with painted decoration, supporting 
columns of timber, the latter without bases or capitals, although in some 
eases sheathed metal cappings and bases are introduced* The trellis 
screen in stepped formation, with animal effigies on each step, is usuaL 
The walls are painted with interlacing patterns in which the dragon 
usually features* 

Floors are often of stone or marble, but timber is also common. 
The surfaces are broken up into small squares of repetitive design; the 
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predilection of the Chinese designer lor intricate patterning is revealed 
in the treatment of timber ceilings, which sometimes assume circular 
formations, as can be found in some of the monuments of Jehol, the 
general principle being a system of tiered effects in which a flat band of 
coffers forms the contrast. A series of thin repetitive brackets is pro¬ 
ductive of an effect of stalactites. Where such domed ceilings are 
employed, the circular central panel at die top is carved with die represen¬ 
tation of a writhing dragon. Another type of design far more common 
arises from the traditional use of timber and bamboo for trusses and roof 
supports. Here the system is that of articulated structure, carved, 
painted and embellished to taste. It must not be forgotten that the 
technique of Chinese decoration owes much to die excellence of the 
woodwork and the strict observance of the principles of carpentry^ 

An account o t the colourful past of Chinese decoration would be 
incomplete without reference to the sign-symbology' of shops and 
b^aars, and the minor details .of social life* The typical shop fronts of 
Pekin provide innumerable instances of polychromatic decoration. In 
point of fact, the upright poles painted bright red and capped with gilded 
Jinials, from which are suspended the symbols of die different trades, 
businesses and crafts, embody forms and colours reminiscent of furnish¬ 
ings and objects of everyday use. Further, each symbol has a significant 
and special meaning. In interiors of lesser importance printed and silk 
papers, highly coloured, form the basis of the wall decoration and provide 
contrasting surfaces to the ceilings. Many of these printed wail cover¬ 
ings are extremely beautiful, the subjects varying from pictorial records 
of tea-planting and agricultural pursuits to those depicting scenes of 
domes tic life* The lesson to be gained from Chinese art is the value of 
communal as opposed to individual contribution* This in reality implies 
the just difference that exists between the arts of the Orient and of the 
Occident* 

There is evidence in Japanese art of Christian influence as early as the 
seventh century A.d,; broadly speaking, therefore, Japanese art is mainly 
derived from that of China. As a result the craft of carpentry was 
carried to a pitch of perfection which even excels that of China. The 
art is that of man!fetation of the Buddhist religion of meditation and 
detachment. Derived from the simple constructions of Korea, it 
initiated outlines extremely simple, retying on proportions and rhythm 
of line for sublimity of composition. 
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The interior of the Howodo at Uji, a few miles from Kyoto 3 is un¬ 
rivalled for magnificence of effect. 

The work of the Fuji wars period has the woodwork wonderfully 
embellished with carving, the coffered ceiling inlaid with ivory, mother- 
of-pearl and silver, and below the surfaces are gilded and enriched with 
polychromatic decoration* 

In the twelfth century a.d. Japanese art took on a purely national 
character, and in the fifteenth century it attained to perfection under the 
dynasty of the Ashikaya, as can he seen in the design of the palaces of 
Kyoto already described * In the sixteenth cen tury more picturesque 
effects were aimed at, and this resulted in the decline which took place 
during Ehe seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Unlike the Chinese 
veneration for subtlety of colour, Japanese art favoured strong contrasts 
of gilding and vermilion accompanied by reddish browns, violets, 
yellows and greys. The interiors are often decorated with paintings on 
paper affixed to panels and attached to vertical wall surfaces. 

The domestic interiors of Japan provide direct evidence not only of 
the continuity of tradition, but of an appreciation of simple rules of 
composition which are intelligible at a glance. The nature of the con¬ 
struction of these interiors pro vides the key to their effect. Wood and 
plaster, combined with rice paper and straw coverings, constitute the 
materials usually employed. Rice paper, with its fine creamy-white 
texture, forms an important element in all schemes of decoration* It is 
stretched over the latticing of windows, or the framing of sliding screens 
and dividing parti dons forming separate apartments. The fusuma or 
dividing partitions are decorated with drawings of birds and flowers 
lightly delineated or wrought with black ideographs. Sometimes The 
paper is faintly tinted or decorated by the admixture of delicate seaw r eed + 
During the great periods of her national civilisation, Japan played an 
important part in contributing to the art and theory of decoration. The 
subsequent adoption of modem ideas from Western Europe and America 
has not only modified the national tendencies, but lias resulted in the 
vulgarization of all the arts and crafts. 

INDIA 

In every page of art history fresh evidence is offered of the effect of 
religious doctrine on art, irrespective of intellectual culture or indepen¬ 
dent social achievement. Such a case is presented by the story of art in 
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India. The influence of the two chief religions of the Indian peninsula, 
namely* Brahmanism and Buddhism* resulted in two dissimilar expres¬ 
sions of interior treatments. The beginning of the seventh century a.d. 
marked she apogee of Brahmanism in that part of India stretching from 
Kashmir to Assam and comprising Nepal The construction of temples 
between the eleventh and the fourteenth centuries* like the Great Temple 
o± Bhuwaneshwara* and others* as well as the Palace at Chitor* are remark¬ 
able examples in assembling and decora ring materials. This process con¬ 
tinued, despite the Islamic conquest of the sixteenth century. The 
after results may be seen in the Temple of Brindaban* or other temples 
in the vicinity ol Benares. The mode! of design is based on the rock-cut 
traditions of ornamentation* The Buddhist style* mainly developed in 
the region of the Ganges and Central India* spread as far as Ceylon* and 
flourished between the third century B.c. and the sixth century a.d. The 
interior of the Chaitya of Karli consists of vertical supports in the form 
of polygonal columns with heavy capitals* and bases of vase form, 
supporting a barrel roof consisting of worked stone ribs. The interior 
can he described as partly derivative from types of timber construction 
translated into terms of rock-cut monolithic design* 

The interiors of the Kailassa at EUoni depict the tendencies of the 
Brahman school* an example of extraordinary magnificence being the 
interior of the temple of Tejpala* which belongs to the type of Jaina 
construction* This is a masonry-built interior. The columns consti¬ 
tute an order of peculiar intricacy* supporting brackets which in rum aid 
in supporting the horizontal beams. The ceiling spaces marked by the 
beams are divided into small patterns of shallow character. In this type 
of Hindoo architecture and decoration Hellenistic influence can he seen. 
In Indian architecture at least six different styles are encountered, namely* 
Buddhist, Jaina* Hindoo, Hindoo-Bcllenk, Dravidian and Chalukyan* 
not mentioning the Islamic* to which reference has already been made. 

The repertory of the creative art in India comprises a limited selection 
of patterns of geometrical type, such as plaited motives, beads* discs* 
dentils and flu tings* all of which are of Persian or Greek origin. Effigies 
of elephants* lions* tigers and horses* as well as die human figure* were 
introduced as occasion offered. 

It can be taken as an axiom that all Hindoo decoration is derived from 
the wooden prototypes of the Maury an period. Thus wood and ivory 
carvings have influenced larger structural features, especially in interiors. 
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Pictorial art applied to the decoration of interior walls is described 
in the books of the Pali Buddhist canon (fourth century b.c.), The 
palaces of die Kings of Magadha and Kosala were adorned with designs 
of frescoes and panels, and similar paintings are mentioned in the Rama- 
yona. The older examples, however, exist in the Jogimam Cave of the 
Ramgadh; diese consist of concentric circles enriched with geometrical 
designs and representations of figures. 

Study of the various examples of Hindoo architecture shows the 
interiors to repeat die characteristics of the exteriors, the chief differ¬ 
ence, however, being the introduction of painted frescoes for the adorn¬ 
ment of large wall surfaces. The Hellenistic tradition, which dates from 
die time of the Alexandrian conquest of Ractria, left a profound impress 
on the development of carving in low relief, especially the treatment of 
rectangular piers. 

The art of India to a great extent reveals the impact of die art culture 
of many forces, particularly Persian and Chinese. But the reaction of 
climate, religious and local traditions on the invading forces has resulted 
in a fusion which constitutes the Hindoo style. Thus, from Alexandrian 
to Mogul rimes, the continuity and the universality of architecture 
throughout India has been assured of a peculiar character. Even to-day, 
when modem complexity threatens to obliterate the native styles, in die 
dries and towns the Islamic and the Hindoo styles are still understood. 
While the Hindoo branch flourishes in centres away from the great 
cities, the Hindoo-Islamic has created its own distinct values. 

CONCLUSION 

Reviewing the developments already examined, and considering them 
as a whole extending from the earliest rimes to the present day, the effect 
of unity, of continuity and of dramatic intensity is conveyed to the mind. 
Looking at the results merely from an aistheric point of view, a vast 
number° of precedents exist to record an infinity of ideas. Improve¬ 
ment s ucceeding to improvement in the handling of material in slow 
succession characterizes the earlier stages of architectural history. 

Throughout the ages the art of architecture has fulfilled a utilitarian 
purpose. The conception of the artist limited by the nature of available 
or procurable material has determined both scale and special character. 
The mind of the designer itself is susceptible to current events, political, 
social and intellectual Sheer innovation under the foregoing conditions 
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has ever been an impossibility, and there is no indication that funda¬ 
mental conditions are likely to change. All new styles have been pre¬ 
ceded by a transitional period where the new, progressing by stages, was 
grafted on to existing forms. It has been shown in the various chapters 
tliat each successive change in style responded to causations outside the 
immediate architectural orbit- 

When periods oi architecture and design are investigated impartially, 
it is found that cadi and several are true to the period of their inception 
and could liave resulted in no other way. In other words, arcliilecture 
not only reflects, but crystallizes current mentality. The humanist in 
art is one who holds himself open to receive truth unprejudiced os to its 
source. And what is more cogent, after receiving the truth he realizes 
it to he his duty to interpret truth by virtue of his artistic personality. 

! lie true artist revolts against vulgarity, ostentation and fashion. 

Art is permanent, but varies like human nature itself; it I& the outcome 
ot faith and ardent conviction. No style can survive unless it is based 
on truth and inspired by the flame of faith. The ideal of human con¬ 
ventions, that fine architecture expresses, is the outcome of forces in 
equipoise, physical, intellectual and moral. It aims at nothing beyond 
its own power, it is circumscribed by the brain of man pursuing two rival 
tendencies, imagination and reason, inspiration and method. The 
reward of the true artist is to unite his work with enthusiastic invention 
and diverse aspirations intelligently organized. Simplicity does not 
result from lack of originality, but is often the outcome of disciplined 
caprice. Art in its infinite possibilities has no limits, but its foundations 
must be established. Past experience of former civilizations, of artistic 
ideas recently acquired, combined with temperamental and personal con¬ 
ceptions, combine to produce a work of outstanding merit. Each fresh 
phase of artistic development carries with it the germ of change of 
thought and outlook which will eventually affect style at a later period. 
Slow and Intel tigent evolu tion is the m aitispring of the arts. The histo ry 
of architecture is the account of every mood of which the human heart 
and understanding are capable. It is the concrete record of the fusion of 
different races, of languages and religions. It is not to be believed that 
the entire mission of art has been achieved in the past; the future itself 
has in store still greater possibilities. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


I n order 10 facilitate study of the subject as a whole, the 
half-tone illustrations have been grouped in sequence. 
This system of pagination is accompanied with additional 
descriptive text in tile form of analytical notes. At the same 
rime the illustrations are arranged in conjunction with the 
chapters to which they are related. 

The difficulties of obtaining suitable subjects from such 
diverse sources will be appreciated* Many new view's of 
well-known buildings, as well as of other structures not 
previously described, will be found. The main fact that 
Architecture is largely the result of predetermined thought, 
controlling the adaptation of form and material to ever- 
changing needs, is, it is hoped, brought into prominence 
bv the illustrations. 
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PART I 


Chapter 2 

A Summary of Architectural Composition in the 

Past 


fc 


367 


Chapter 2 


Egyptian 



TEMPLE OF QL'EEM HATSHEFSU. DEIR-KL-BAHARI, Dale* fy 

CONFIGOTLATION or TTJE Site 

Low horizontal 1h\H ■ contrasting wtch mtica) background. 






Chapter 2 


Egyptian 



RCX'K TEMPLE* ABU SLMBSL. Dramatic: Cum m 3 ji i i ok iwnioniicmc Gbamt Figure* 



TEMFLL of HATOOF, DEN DERAIL a Coluuna* Treatment nmiEisBiu wmr 

Stonh Scp efjVi 


3(39 





















Chapter 2 


Egyptian—Minoan 



OP H ATJHQR, D EN DERAIL Aha station or \Ta3kkead and Coil iajn lonsu 
as ARtnmcTiHAi Element 



nor Tii entrance, palace of knossos, n^s^crt^ „ 

S, *’" WAr "“'™ e "™“™ Tapping as &£££ . 


37° 








Chapter 2 


Mycenaean {Archaic Greek) 



LION GATE MYCEN/H. A Sthuctuiul Dksi^m in which Coubeluuj Sxosti romi 
a Rei if™g Auch oven i Cn.it Dootwatt 


rmletEiminiHLOn oflimel shape UNSJng (rat of cansirucfional requirements. 


371 









Chapter 2 


Archaic Greek 
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r OjMIS OI DARIUS FERKEPOL15* Svuhhucal PORTICO OF XERXES, Stubomcl a* Df-mgn 

De.mc.n AfcMtKhiml pfy]on& combined with scripture*! n 

Showing pklacc front adapted tu the putpOMS uf a ruck- headed bulb uf AiayriaJl 

nit tomb* 






















Chap ter 2 


Archaic Greek 





A, Archaic Ionic Temto-e 



B. Hfu.FNnsTic Ionic Teuflb 

HHS'f AND SECOND TEMPI.hS OF DIANA AT EPHESUS 
Binh designs illusttun: ibc slu* development of lull ic iinrhlttcnm: and nrintiuw in the ireur- 
nit!m □£ an cctraCrle portico. 
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Chapter 2 


Archaic Greek 



374 


TEMPLE OF CONiLORD, CrlRGENTl. Ekamm.i or Thaju * i \ u Columnar Consthuctiok 
The podium consists of i strn« of ■steps forming cit:pidoma. 









Chapter 2 



G R K3-.Jv TEMPLE* 5FGHSTL ExiuiVLE ar HFSAsrtLfe PuHTiCD 



MODEL OF ANCIENT TEMPLE GROUP AT OLYMFtA- SiBOVXW AitnwFraicAL 
rOKMATTON UJ? Fl-*K TO W-'TT CIRCULATION" OF PttnCESMOSS 







Chapter 2 


Greek 



THOLQS AT EPID.-U7ROS. Euhjjbje Dlkivlmit, rrs VALL'ii i_v tubff MUmstOws moil 

TM L'SiE OP TILE QfltJLE EN IN.ANNUWi 




















Chapter 2 


Greek 
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Chapter 2 


Greek 
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HIE EHECHTHElOft. AT ATHENS. A Tfithunil D^.skjw vtrm Suikhits in thf. form df IIuhijik Ficum 










Chapter 2 


Greek Doric 



GREEK TREASURY. Example op 11pm in anti? wtth End Wauj nr tup fal l * 

PRODUCED TO POUI Af^TM 


379 














Chapter 2 


Etruscan—Roman 



AIU1H OF AUGUSTO, PLlll'tiJ A. ExviIPLH Cl' Etruscan Attn CussTRi;rnra 



EXPftF.^ FlETlMJ CoS'JTIUCTION 

















Roman 



Chapter 2 


PANTHEON OK \GRIPPA, ROME. Cuunosmw nMmioxo Cun i.*» wb R*ct- 

ANcm.An Forms 



PONT 01 CARD, NIMES, FRANCE, As Examplb ar MoNUMiomi. E«*u*ei*ing. 

ARCUATED CoHSTTmtnON DEBY WtalTlUS Of EtUCKS tN Rn?H-HBD 


Ardbes repeated in two tiers contrasted with »*F small fltehei carrying the Aqueduct. 

A .A.—15 3 Sl 









Chapter 2 


Roman 



3 Si 


BASILICA OF TRAJAN, ROME. Ruconstf^cttqn from CixtnA 
Monumental plan with central Nave and Aihk-s. 









































Chapter 2 


Roman 



ARCH OF CONSTANTIN K. ROME. Turr^Tim SuiromsiwiNCi con- 

T HASTED WITH RulTANCITL^R MjiAKING OF MaiH StHICH^F. 



TEMPLE op FORTUNE, V1IUU5, ROME. ExajjflE or Fseumt-pejufteraI 
Temple Op Earlt Pfjlkhj 

The podium takes the pbee of the Greek cxepidoma. 

18? 













Chapter 2 


Roman 



MAI SON CARRIE, N1MES, FRANCE. TtkcAt ExAiirn of Rom ^ Pshulmj-pi:hi ptf.ha c. 
Temple ok PoDIUU WITH Sim forming part of Frootoh 



THEATRE AT ORANGE. FRANCE", Steuctcisal Tileai *i£xt F^Phissmo Back Wall 

of Stage 













Chapter 2 


Roman 



MONUMENTAL TOMB AT ST, HBMV, FRANCE. Pilunh: Cmiwnos 
Thu effect obtained through combining inr*d itmll dements tn form b.A*e t main body 
and CHKiritnp pm. 
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Chapter 2 


Roman 



PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN, 5PALATG, An Early Example op the true urn df Classical Hlfjaejjts, j'AfmcuuBLSf thii I reatment of the 

SlGt SCREFNJ, U'KilfcE THE AllCTI |T JUNGS DIRECT! T 1-HQM TJIE CAPITALS 
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Chapter 2 


Early Christian 
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CHURCH OF TlII£ NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM. A.D< A Bj&iUca Plan AanmATiw* that Ctf S Paolo Fuoni 

Ml'ra 4 Romm, h* Fifjt \eaka 

The detuinry w*Il is fiLft-tCLl on a tflabcfirtcd aysicm h^' columns which screen the Rick ai*ks. 














Chapter 2 


Early Christian 



TOMB OF GALL A PLACID! A, RAVENNA* A.D. 430. A Cimfgm Pla?* i] icjKtt' inq 

AHRAWihHtNt fVF IhlllE QrcOTtL'CnON, WHICH TLFD ULTIMATELY TP- the DESIGN C3I- Tim 
Dome up Sasta Sopitia, GiSSTANTlNOPLlc 


388 















Chapter 2 


Early Christian 



a. STEF AMO nOTUNIM, ROME, A.D, +70, Thu largest Circulah Ofl’RCH is 

ESTSTFKCll WJTH ClKGI'LAPL AiSiLtS 
H rhc li^htin^ is- ufrtnineij from the taked clerestory. 







Chapter 2 


Early Christian 


■CHURCH GF Is AN VITALE, RAVENNA, A_D. qekived felom 

BtZANTLKE AKD ElUMAV AnCHIUCIUii 

Ottsgond pEati txptc^&ed m elevation hy liaised drum of simatar form containing spherical 
dome. 


TOMB OH THtODORiC, RAVENNA, A,D. 5 i o. Aw Exaupij- op Mokuuiintal 

CONHTR L'LTtON FOLJ f JWING ROMAN P » F CfcD ENT 

The roof is funned of one great stone, 

39° 












Chapter 2 


Byzantine 
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Chapter 2 


Byzantine 




S. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE, A.b, Estbuvajl C^va^^f. 

F\FH£_*1IMG EXACT FORiUTtDN OP InTEHTOA. 
development ti£ plan vertically agists itlhuBetfa 


UP Douf 


(-HLROI Ul- T"HE;. J’W l-l.\ E APQ£TLES p SALONIKA, Ds : ,5IGn fxtjiesmko FOH'.fTTio* 

&f Plan Aiiovfc RjCktf-unh 










Chapter 2 


Byzantine 



THE S E MONOPET HA MONASTERY, MT, ATHOS. Tower-like Struchjihs in whh:h 
cosrti.w or Fektestratictn and Balconies wmt Plain Tqto Surfaces < tx&irnm 
the main Atthfbutes 


i 



run basilica of s. Irene* Constantinople, a.u. 74^. ttpicm 

ThATMST DEMtfEn FAE>M TUL MOT H£1 l-HLTICH UT S ANTA 50F1ETA 
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Chapter j 

Romanesque and Early Mediceval 


m 


Chapter 3 


Romanesque 



CHIESA DT 5. MlKACQLI t AQUILA, West Fhqn'I; or RfecTAw^n sn Fohw 

The chief interest h the iJicmpinL! of rhe ihrci: d< h ieways ami rhe wheel windows.. 



THH BASILICA OP E, AMBROCJO, MILAN, A O. .140. 0*n of „ [t nwr hu,™ 

BlrtiXEtiGS Qfi ETS Pehleod 


The Sefift jtmttffi in front is excepEiornl, 
ol jcuheil opening* i.if varying size. 


iht design iia □ vhuli npr»«» the grouping 
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Chapter 3 


Romanesque 




A. A. - 26 
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THE BAPTISTERY., PISA, A SiNf.ui; M-us of Cjhckmr Fojlm THE BAPTISTERY, CREMONA, Octagonal Single Maw 

F-MfT^rfCiLD ay IKTXX29T of Stepped SJLHOUjrmi o P Toftlft Tirn 















Romanesque 


Chapter 3 




THE CATHEDRAL* PRATO. RomAn-l^ue Ststoi of De3!Gk ttlaxh pored to FAiiiiuK op 
&IB4M SchuOi* tBv Giovanni Pisano.) 


5. FOSCAp TORCEJ-LO. Hah.lt Cmtimut Design. kolut a.d. imS 
Exterior trcHTmviH expressing 1 h«e i namely, Islamic, Caroliogim and Byzantinc. 



THI. CATiikDRAL PJSA. AXJ. l«6 ; AND LEANING TOW PH, A.D, ij 0 >, 
Tlifc Chief HctltAftviqcix GfeOlip in Italy 

li«4 elevation wpicMinp nai?e and aisles. Areadcd trettmcfit in tkrt for wen end emtmjj 

1 fltw 1 tie me. 

















Chapter 3 


Romanesque 
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Chapter 3 


French Romanesque 
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Chapter 3 


French Romanesque 
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Chapter 3 


French Romanesque 
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Chapter 3 


English Romanesque 
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Chapter 3 


French Gothic 
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French Gothic 


Chapter 3 
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Chapter 3 


French Gothic 
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Chapter 3 


French Gothic 



GENERAL VIEW, FORTE DE L’AUDE, CARCASSONNE 

An Bxamfle of ^In-tTART CossrauLTiON 



CATHEDRAL OF SA1NTE CECILE, ALB1. A O. riji-iH*. So™' 5™ 

Fortran VT* rifltreh. Two-part eoniposLtiun of vBtioil and htiti*ani»Iiiiafls«s. 

Rcpcikioct^BtuiiciKiiLur pkr* ™ ctitonul buitn™ P«d<™ in [lu = Jes| K rt - 
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Chapter 3 


French Gothic 
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BEAUVAIS CATHJZDRAL, A*D h i jjj-a j6E. Yijixv v ku.u South-Eaet* Ciiuhl R econ^tliucteji A r n. 153.7-47 

An example infMcdiarvd cocutructjon on the £inm scale, Choir and trnnjjcpcg only coiliplcEed. The outward GiprcK&Eun of 
lha structure derive* from the necessity tu xecGive thnisu, The vertical Em t e n cm of double hutticiacs round the choir is 
L'Chncd cm the kll|ch rf the lr^iscpu. 










Chapter 3 


French Gothic 
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Chapter 3 


French Gothic 
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JI0ESE Or JACQUES COEUH, EOURGES, AiD. 1445. Design acjiieveo nv Indiu'Enul^ Roofing op 
vahiol-s pAhts, Contrast of 1 isJLHOtrErns is the watk Theme 










Chapter 3 


French Gothic 



ill 
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Chapter 3 


English Gothic 




LLV CATHEDRAL. NoA man Nayh, l T uuHTEENTET-rE.vYirH.Y ELY CATHEDRAL. West ! ; hust. CitHTtLAL Wbhthhn Tdviql 

Xjlsttejln at CftOSttNO Norman, Upi*eil PoivnoH of F01 ruTHF-sxi i-centu nr rath 

Studied repetition n{ receded un-hes which are in sympathetic Originally dnigntd :ls :l thm>pnrl composition* rhv non hem 

BequCriOr vertically sind htlriiorttalty, portion has never 3icen rebuilt. This front demonstrates 2he 

value o£ sympathy of silhouette between main and lesser features. 













































Chapter 3 


English Gothic 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL* Early English Nave 
Studied internal perspective. Vaulting of nave and aisles cumpkmcfltai-y T 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL Ear it ENOLtsrt* decor* teu Tomas added later 

Ccunpoaiciwi of three plain masses of equal heighr but dissimilar in bulk. The arcuated 
western from Apiece extending across nave and rtisles, although novel* A unsatisfactory for the 
reason that it CUS# the bases of the western towers. 

a , a .—iy 4 1 } 






















Chapter 3 


English Gothic 




sr, cross, Winchester, cretifdhm plan ifmi Central 



DURHAM CATHEDRAL FROM NORTHWEST. Th^ Ma.n EVolvi » g ^ 

TIk domiwting ccninl mu* uaifiM tte wh i(il. comp^ittao, indudinf! .dbotdffi** fcamft4 . 
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Chapter 3 


English Gothic 



WELLS CATHEDRAL* ^ ox Phu^t, Evhly Engmsii 
Three-pan coinpositkwi, namely, twin TOUCri With lower centrv and stepped gable, horizontal 
mbdfTijtQiiing binding vertical features. 



SALI&bUEV CATHEDRAL, Early E_ncjlis>i, Spihu o? DiicoK-ATrsn Plktod 
Pyramidal COmpCrtiUML in pcrepCTUYX- S^ipe muting enteral trussing. 



















Chapter 3 


English Gothic 






VOkK MINSTER, W est F*OnT BEVERLEY MINSTER. Wjist Fjiunt 

A composition of three main vertical masses linked by horizontal lines. M*nt towcii linked by gable formation and grrai west 

w Endow. 




















Chapter 3 


English Gothic 



SOUTHWELL CATHEDRAL. View of Choir 
Repetition of compounds and vaults of sympathetic form. 



BLY CATtlEDRAL FROM SOUTIIAYE5T. CowrEAmsc SUiiDi't™ of T&Wers 

EHHTED AT DU'KTJLENT PERIU1M 


*117 

















Chapter 3 


English Gothic 
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Chapter 3 


English Gothic 



GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, The West Fkost 
Hi iria'iniaL and vertical elements framing structural features. 



K1SC 3 S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE Shiedid Deugs evolved r kom pifj'EH now 

qp oke Bat 

line of ebapeU between buttresses at base commuted with bund of masonry and aquan: 
YddlAtiur Jipcrungs over large window?!. Large fenestration display trig Stained glass. 
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Chapter 3 


English Gothic 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY. Warwick Ciiapel ST. BOTQLPtJ 5. BOSTON, LIN COLN, Tuwj-h or Paws e r 

Epcc canopy and tabernacle desipi in Compartments. CiiDiiCh 

Strong vertical line? emphnsisdng tiered fcncstraricm. Note 
tbe ]juvtern yet back ffom the WC&t side of lower. 





















Chapter 3 


English Gothic 
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Chapter 3 


English Gothic 



£IX53STE-RS, VC IN>R <.A51 LE. A.v i j .XA\ipt.tOr Munahtcit: \^h"i tlTZCTL'RE m £-Tip.scejht 

Fopm 



GLAMIS CASTLE, FORFARSHIRE, SCOTLAND. Cental Paimo* Mpdmlvjul 

FoKTHRtt SniKTOPF. WITH JrAONTT SrLHOtlKTTU of TumiLETS AQCBNrvATlNC ToWEUNC 

Masses 


The Wingi art later oddttioo** 









English Gothic 


Chapter 3 
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TOWHR OP THB BODLEIAN 3, Eh ftARV, OXFORD, Six- THE MARKET CROSS* CHICHESTER, A rminsstruw u* 

rmcm^sKTU^x Ekulihh Rznaissani^: Simc:lc Mams wtm Pyramid^ Silhouette developed 

Application of live order* In tier* ctnbdliihk^ Gultlic Htructur^ 



















Chapter 3 


Belgian Gothic 



ANTW ERP CATHEDRAL WfST Fno-vf, a.p. T4t*-r;,^ 

Etesign fw 'Win tofttra which gains by Completion" of anE only. The accidental contrast 
between the »u,«s produces a dtajmnc ciFect. I he verticil treatment of ihc huttresscV md 
windows merges Into the mpenng lament which terminates the Composition. * mJ 
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Chapter 3 


Belgian Gothic 
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MALINES CATHEHUAL. Tower Dhugn UonUt*- SIXTEENTH-CENTURY HOTEL DE VJLLE, GHENT, A.D. TJ 7 *->I S 3 - With 
IaIG VEHTTCAI.rry Eff DuilIKAKr MaII RENAESSAKEir. AuDC'J'lON^ A.O, 

Thla towtr b lnnpircd by that of Antwerp fjilicdrul, was An^k UH tm eo t of letumrd djcrviom, Itw: balcony (arms a salient feature. The 

insaitkd to be lirmhtJ in u fllltiibr manner- muin km ivp&ii, but the detaili vuy + 






























Chapter 3 


German Gothic 
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THH MAYOR’S HOUSE AT AARHUS. JUTLAND THE FRAUENKIRCHE. NUREMBERG. A.1X ;, M di. “IEa." 

. , . 1VPE t]F C-KUJLCH WITH SlNOUE ROOF M'.USNLNG AJ^D AlSLXJi 

rimnt corutracfn-in wim inULIingt . , , 

Vertical expression is nt ruined hy treatment of wcsltfn |*lreh and 

lantcm, 










Chapter 3 


German Gothic 
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Chapter 3 


German Gothic 



WEST CABLE OF ZISTER- 
Z IE NSERKLOSTER KIRCHE, 
CHORIN. Vertical AcaumrAT 
ATTAINED BT UJlANS QF SlDE ToVtAi 
AND Hl.DNKATEJD WCvDOWS 



STOCKTVRM TO WIiR, DANZIG. Towm 
ts Tm&f-e Division:* Cd,ilfking TO one 
Ma» 

Baa* solid, Hcodc$ below rttflf of usual 
belfry fuim. Imtfcfii eunccntraseJ i.m iil- 
houeuc of roof ftfltura. 



RATHAVS TOWER, DANZIG* Clock 
Tower of attenuated uakign, relying 
FOU CONTRAST ON VAhtlTTTES OF Stag ns 
OP THE FLtCHJE 










Chapter 3 


German j Swedish Gothic 
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Chapter 3 


Spanish Gothic 
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A VILA CATHEDRAL, AJ>. 107* AND LATER, Twin pf.visrd. TO SL^PChlt SpijQtf, with AhCeUlD Link 

PriSlOS INCOMPLETE 














Chapter 3 


Spanish Gothic 
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Spanish Gothic 


Chapter 3 



COLLEGE OF S. GREGORIO, VALLADOLID, A,D. 14s#. Tqwm-Uee Ivstjunce in 

WHICH TUB DoOnWAr II HiBURniKAlT tc THE Scuummrn Fa^aDL 

Balance sought between boraUfKaJ andTv&rticai coitiponcrns. 
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Chapter 3 


Spanish Gothic 
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Chapter 3 


Italian Gothic 
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MARIA, MACt.JOlih I QSCANIELL A . Peltate, Sr BRRNARDlNO t VERONA. Sengij; Ciauj.e ilxpmi-lshing Roof or Low PtTCi-t with 
S-NOUrJZ^G Rr c-ESSETI J 3rX>N WMl^p MlMI ATUftT , VllCAUT Al’I’lLNUAGliy EK2 HV^frATlIT 

A.ND Recil Wki-xj. Window 

















Chapter 3 


Italian Gothic 



UPPER AND LOWER BASILICAS, ST. FRANCIS, ASSISI, A D. wail 

CLDiCM E3£FP-E5$£D BIT AmCAISttWJ I'OJtMING TIEll CURTAIN TO TUE Oilmen 

A NO -MDjjA smc «flU3SNGS 
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FERRARA (ATHElDRAL Italian CiciTicic iw rrEp fhj>« Ron4 m-isqi; i 


A compotMun thrve equal lurmtng thc main Hit; inin.ducticm of 

a tribuJic OYtt the CtrnCml dooni-jiy emphasizes the impOfiartCC of (be middle bay and 
treates □ focal point* 



***** DELLE GRAZIE' MILAN. Have ak d Aam o. W F st 

tiiVATlOV ECMBUD HIT SlNGI* G.IBLE feUUMO Sira Ami 


Dome and transepts added by iirairunEe. 
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\] ; \ \ 1 1A B NOV Hi . I -A, KLDR ENCR. Tp acj-ky if m on 
a Romake^qub Fjwmu, TiFtCAt tat- Italian Gothic 
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SIENA CATHEDRAL* AD. 1145-1^0. As EsAiijLE 

LNTIlICLAdT 


OF A FfOWinrUO OF ii awwiTW 


The campanile its atbra-likc tn^tmcnt of local n^m> donuruta rhc 
[he buiidm^ from Eke iouth + 


ulliOUEttC of 
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MILAN CATHEDR \I. K SOUTH AISLE, A.l'J, ijltf-MSf. Windows 
umNiTiNU«ini vEKrrcAL BunttaMti op nwun shall, ™<kjocing 

UMTTT 



church ok s, rufino, Assist, main fa^gh 

Nhvc rtpiawd in gable form. Mast con trailed with tampanik of 
Romanesque silhouette. 
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T RIUTMT-^T DP Wl^ 


FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL, OR VETO. A -D- 
Front,. ExriLEisiNu Nayil and 

This design ii confused, despite the beauty of the ornament and decoration. 
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PALAZZO fOWARf, VENICE. Dhekss teuwmc grouping or 

CeWTJIAI. WlMDOWX TO EXPRESS PRISLt**L $TATE RoOUf? 



DL’CAL PALACE,VENICE* A.D. 1509-1414, Exmkma* EsjREisicj* op Amsuud Lwvgus 

FORMENH LonTHAW Wi-TH SOUQ WaluEKG DV5R ■ ' L '* 
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A-A.-29 
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BAPTISTERY DOOR, 
FLOftEKCli, Likes of 

bpflUJ CCKFOfcUIXfr TO 
TftA DITIOKAL FELUE1NG 

qf Uncus 

Vi tilt ion arrived at by 
individual [neifivttnt at each 
pmnt I = {Lorcnzu Ghibcni* 
Sfttfpfa r.) 



PR ATO FI. LPlT, As Ex_ivPf-E oi [ SmijmrRAL ARCHmurruu! euuddtixg Haiujlejt 

InFRIVP-LJ Claisical fiWiMENti 
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'1 a 
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PALAZZO COXSIGLIO, VERONA, A'J Avcaded Loggta contlut^u with Lusi- 

1KRDIC FENESTRATION AflQVH 

Contras: obra Lned hy broad treatment of upper floor, (Fm, Giocomkip A.rr&i/rrf.) 



PALAZZO DELLA CANLFLLEJUAj ROME. Pilejxhjiwance oi* solid tci Vwd 

ACCENTIUTED BIT Pi l—KSTEA TlHATHENT IS PaIHJ 


Horizontal iuhdivisiomng EntO ihiK parrs with rMtiuiir^i as a fl«uer*t tbcmc. 
(Brairuinic, Arrtitfti,) 
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\ ILL A I- \ H N RSI N A, ROM H r 5 up Pfi tm position OL r Pr i .as ir eh O h 1^3 Ft, i. * kOL'* D S'r ujulV 
DOMINANT,, Strqnfg HoKrZONTiU. Di visioning 
fRaJdassjLre Peruzzt, sirfJ)ifort.) 



FAftKtiSE PALACE, HOME. Hohizqnttai. SyEfnvwoMNO in rim he mxs. Windows 

OF ALMOST IQUA1. J'RWDhTlOS CONTRASTED WTTN PE.ATN WALL SURFACES 

Centra] doorway wnd window treat men t over fomu main focal poIflL (Antonio S.m Gallo 
and Mk^cUngcK Artttfitrti,) 
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LIBRARY OF MARK AND TIJ]- LGGGETTA, VENICE. Stko^j HojiipPwtal Lines liv 

Balustkauji* 

OakmimM repealed at two levels (Jtmpo Sansox r sao > Arrbife tf.) 
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THE UFFIZ1 GALLERY. FLORENCE* Example sm- Gaujot Oeug* axpee&i.o fixxttftNAiAi 
The kwlB « pavement kvd provide fi» e «d iide walk*. Th< ( mkr .m.cm^lly combine* wi* the- 

mczanniilc 10 form b itrnng bflic lu [he mpcntruchirc. (Geortf it* S a*an, . IrrfttM] 
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BAS I MCA PALLADIANA, VICENZA. Arcaui: Cqmpositiok on Two Floors ulijlt 

mUMD A AlFOr-HVAL BuiLOIKO FLOORS, BLU.T 

{;\ndfa FatludiiH* Arthtttrf,) 


MUS b.Q t VICENZA* Open Loggia? framing Cenikajl Fenkstiutiqn 
(And rra Pal (ad so, Arthirst,) 
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PALAZZO GRAN GUARDI A VECCH1A, VERONA. Suitle Composition produced 

BY THE MINIMUM OF BMAJiS IN THfi KtPftT^ONTAL MEMBERS 

Rtptdtbti of arched motifs corctnttcd with rcccuigtilar auk stare y. The change fftwa 
efoe niched treatment t® either side of the attk inifirtluces j variation of sub-in terctf, 
(Domenico CuxtcmA* A,nhrr*f/ t 1603.) 



PALACE OF “ PAPA JL'lJO / 1 HO MEL Effect pRont-rFci bt dominance of Plain 

Surfaces Ovfck YotUS 


The an^Je irtaimcnt allows fur display of sculpture (Vignola* Afrbftei.) 
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TJ It P AI. A ZZO MAI JAMA, ROM t. A ti.tnoQUE Fa^aiie wttit Pr.u[i[rjxTT.i> 

Wb!D£}WS E : Ofc TW'O FlOOHa 

l-cnphj&EB is pa^ett to rtic F< mil popnt. which is cbe door, by sprcij] trniimcnt of the 
window above. 



THt FARNL5L PALACE, CAPRAS OLA. Main Burusoffi Fomm« Cum* to 

a Tehhace System 


(A r ^oI^ U Xi^) ,rL,> ° f thc eum P asL[i ™ to ntlbrd commit, „f sucnglh. 
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ST* PETER'S^ ROM PL CmwrNADE, Italian Qakgqd^ SiiVHNtfetth Civn-ht 

The double &ce« je i fimhr Ojluttnade encketn^ ibc Piazzj anjgrrieita the furtmlm uS the 
Kiting. (Btmlni, Arrhifett*) 



SANTA MA RIA 
Dill. A SALUTE. 
VENICE, i 
PvtUUUVVI.CuurfTCl- 
tion. Danes of Ttu- 
ntiit covered wmi 
Lun t BprmfiiED *t 

tiiAKT Sc RO LI, I 
WHICH I OKNMCT 
WITH. MATS PORTION 

ch= Church 
1 I talLbsfiiin: bmi: hcru. 
IfflUiMA) 
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kalian , French Renaissance—Baroque Period 
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French Renaissance 



a.a. —30 


461 


THE GREAT STAIRWAY, ULOIS, Srrj,r ok Fjlanut* I 

Medieval uOmw atpnW in Rrmlrtincc J=^J. V«tL«l line* in oppatMm to horizontnl bund- disconnect dir two 
lunrLH trf the elcYatioiv 
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Tllh CHATEAUj CHENONCEALrX, As. ri^ k<. rn by Phujerut of. 1 ,’Op15 J7 
A magnificent example of ji bridge galJeiy built over a fiver, EfFeci Ptaulring from contact of main arcbis with tVmsfnUi 
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THE LOUVRE. PARIS. Pavilion Dl L'lIumOGt. 1614 jo 
PaTtlkm gfnuptnfl roofed. LddepeiKlendy. Supeninposiiion of orders oraitiasrinj* the .uch 
wrib the ieemeguW opaiiiifc. The i nttod iff* it m of an arise stntey nod fbe fciernkm of curvi- 
[ ine-jr peduttttu* recdl the tunme Ift&yntilt the pneviow ecmuiy and je ifve Binrtc time 
forms u subrntiliffarinias a transit* 1 ;hl. 1 L feature befOr-een the ttxf and the body of the building. 
(J. Le Mercitr t Arehiint.) 



HOTEL DES MO\NA1ES T AVIGNON. As Ahttc^h. simtviutu tvtq tuhee 

I EOE[/.t3NTAL P.l RT5, 

jSofc the cunrnsi between the mss seated base aru] the tnangular grouping nf the Carved 
trophies. 
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French Renaissance 
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SECOND tlHLRCH Of THE INVAUDES. P \RIS, 1691As Euahwim ui Mow- 
" mbmtalC uMn*i nnx ix WHICH Orders s i.rw.nin posed HftM the SubOKWWate Llemen l> 
or the Massing 

I'hc dome and Linleffl typify the Baroque manner of the Lite seventeenth cenrury, {J- H* 
Mansiri. Anhitfit^ 


4^7 
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French Renaissance 



T.HI-. LOUVRE, P ,\ \\ ] S n 1&67—y4_ E.i s i Fko.^t. A Oi .%nt CoLONNAnt of Gquflep 

ColLlMM Sl.-PPQH rF.D ON i BASEMENT STQM3f 

This composition b typically French. (Claude Pe result, Arfbtimh) 



GOVERNMENT PALACE, NANCY, 17*0-*?, Sciizw fouued ai llEsiicYCi.fcS tcj 
Enclose an important OfEn Space at The bents op a uajoii Axis 


CBoffnmd and Here 13 * Corny, Anhittcto*) 


4^3 
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VERSAILLES, Ehtiu'oce Fmjnt. A {.houwnc ilbsui.texo ihiqm the dkvulopmkki 

of tiil Avenuf- Ttpe OF Fi,aw 



THE PETIT TRIANON. VERSA EXES. 176a-*, An Exampf.f «f H-n’clish Implvkxce 
im French AHCKltFJCnmE is hie Third Quarter Dp thF Eighteexth CEXTtKt 

Simple silhouette rtmlfulg from predominance of horizontal Lin«^ . Balustrades and cornices 
to window heads aid The mvilkmcharacter. The centre tlttcmcm of four Caninbwi columns 
funns the focal paint, (J- A- Gflhrtd, Aff&ifett.) 
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J [OTi-.L RUE ST. DENIS. PARIS. Sttlii Lows XV 

Thai--pan vertical o>mj>csittun subdivided hririan irua I Ly !<■ mark flouts, PtonijnctWc given 
to Centre pennon hy cltcultr treatment. 



HOTEL RDE DE FRANCE, PARIS. Sttl* Lons XVI 
Elevation thtrring promlaenrts Riven m principal apamnems. The adopium of an order 
rot this purpose divides the front into two putt*, namely, hast cojuaininR tavi floors .and order 
Storey containing rtro. ' '“ ulu “ 
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ARC DC TRIOMFHE, PARIS. AUtuir Trj*tjid« of a Roman Theme 
(. \r;hile;ts : Chalgrin :md Ojhct'S,} 
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PALAIS DE JUSTICE. PARIS. An Exahpll av French Nlo-Gju i. m Luli^ Due 

The brteL from rijj;id classical] ty h seen in the espressinun of EtruemnJ curves and she 
mwiiunenci} stairway. 



ROYAL PALACE, BERLIN. Eahlt NiNmim-ctKriiaT Classic Ahchitf.i: fi'm- 

A tw > -iiart eompautiiwi,, (lamely. main man and appends ^e. The chLSSbcal pciridco ctmhaiilci 
I he main ecu ranee and; rinds a plea^in^ eriv* irr she saihord i nate screen. 
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THE RATHAUS, MONSTER, WKSTPHAUA. ^ W MKWS 

Ga*« Fou.**** «Aa» Sih—«*» *0™ C^™ay) 
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Belgian Renaissance 
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A. A,—31 


PALAIS nil JUSTICE, BRUSSELS. Ax l-l.vuiJ'U' 01= Neo-Ghkc Df.sjwni on ihil C*two Scale 
The trades art too liivtmiicd to he dnmirtiiwd by due Centrtl dome. (By Pokefl, AnMttH,) 















Dutch Renaissance 
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'TOWN HALL* LEYDEN. Maa GahAfobbing PtnAMtjj MIF. NEW CHURCH, THE IlACUH. 1*14, ExtkiiIub Sil- 

i inklu to Rahb isv ExtfhnAl Stairway Hoiarra tuftMAMiigtii nr Stebm^tciho Roov mmom 

WaU4 WITH! HIT InTWINAI. SUPPORT!. PtCLIAMCY tw ILITEK :t 
BT SfcUCATE THISATMEM* til LaKTIUIN* 
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GRAND PLACE. BRUSSELS, Eswih of Fi-SBsn«»ft£iN *mi ^Aix Suhfacb mw-u* "> 
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PLAZA I}h I A <i| O b SARAGOSSA. CaupanjO: dbsiCn^d in CASA DE LAS COMMAS* SALAMANCA. Gffriin; Srjiuo 

flvf Stages, each oni^ ijimenisuuinu tuht s showing affinity to Eault Fl-dhentinl Styll 
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Spanish Renaissance 



4S2. 


TOWN 1 1 ALL, SEVILLE, As Early Ejiampif; nr tnf. Piaterfjqitj- Styi.f. derived from Fifteil^th-cisntijkt 

Italian Buildings 
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TKl- ESCURJ :\L, MQNA5TKR.Y-P ALACE, A Csthuhisl i h.uieh hi bitlds.nGS of 

Mokasth: Ttff. 


Contrast of silhouette afforded it}' dome #nd campantii rising above cnciosurf. 



LISBON. 


Gkssd A.. to the Cm pnoit 1 UE River Tscirt. EtowzewtB Cts^j 

Triumph-il arch forming centra! feature of facades to JHitzza, 
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KCvOLFj KF'.Nl, .\,D. i£jqj< Cijhvej.ini- Kti. Gahlri anjj Mitut^rvAl, UetAils c^tiUstimp weth Open 1 

Loggia supfortisu on Funic Columns 
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English Renaissance 



QL'ENBV HALL, LEICESTERSHIRE, A Tmou. Euxamethan Com posh- tot; i u» an 

HniUKCE Front 

The porch, placed bets.™ 1*0 bay windows, i» caariol op to fern . CHhrd to W« with 
clock 3.nj wocflcf-™ic. 
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HATFIELD HOUSE, HERTS, (607-161;, D£t.hl op Lum.^ 

ComfHflirion of ih«* boekootal pan*- [he two lower beLnu 
1 tie crowning octagon i» open id eoniain (be bell*. 


* supettinpciaii ion gf oidea. 


4 B(5 
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THE iiANQL‘ETJNG-HAi.L IK WHITEHALL, LONDON, A.D. 1619-11. 1 ,4E Haiu i pm 

CJF ACaDFJJIC AjtCBrrECTBWt IN bTiULA-NTl 

The main portion of the front is subdivided wto three vertical masses by the skilful ad 
of the four emirtl columns and the strv. i ght-stded pHatKn on either side. (Imgo - |llnei - 
Arctiirrl.) 



KIRBY HALL, 


RTHAiMFTONSHIRE. View snOWinc Late* \nmrlONS t» the 
Es«l.r SmmHS-™ CwitrMf. if to «d later 
( John Thorpe. Arrf'rHirt.) 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE, KING’S LYNN. NORFOLK. Urn Smn Gem) 

crtSst*wuS.™;sty ” * D-®- f. 


.fSS 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LOUDON, 1675-17^. The Finf,t Exam*!* of Rahiwie 

A RcniTFj;iriiii i~s F-ngs.-ynp 


Dome and ntsitrn OUtpimli inspired fnm Ttalbrt pfeasknr. Effect obtained from COfiTraat 

of vertical silhouette with broad horizontal mass below, (S]r l liriAtoplu r ren, r ‘ ' 



GREENWICH HOSPITAL, LONDON, Vl>- 1661-67-^1^ lm_D 

TOCRTires m Si ljiovftte of Ddiies HWiwiwffl *(™ Horizontal 


{John Webb und Sir Christopher Wren, Attbiltrlt.) 
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BLENHEIM, OXFORDSHIRE, A.D. i7“J- Elevation it* Italian Oaruln 
Principal masses of building actenruatpd by twluwt nf silhouette at -tuple-- (Sir luhn 
Yuibnigh, /1/ritfW.) 



HAMPTON COURT PALACE, EAST FRONT, A.D. itgo AND ' 

EUPUrrxtt tii t'tiRir CbnthAL FKATtlM cnsrtAynNG with Asttla* Iheatwpnt of 
IliirTA'jKirLii FaCAAE 


(Sir Christopher Wten, Anhilfrt) 


4 9 l 
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TRINJTV COLLEGE* DUBLIN. Iwtewm T/uumirn of CHURCH OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH, A,lJ. 17^-19. 

LritHAkT IN TWO Tjr;n% Buttress FORMATION Of Piers Towi-.U-i-lKb FrOntiwielk, Strong Rejst [catkij Base 

I RUMINATING BO0£“CAiJl RjilJESSES ANH S[?FPDKTtNG CyjLVT-D IDWOAtIND Tft D GHOUl'S OF COLUMNS GR0WN5D PY 

Ceiling Twin Tdejleth* 

(Keene iinj Snumkcsatl! Arcbrftifj.) (Nicholas Hawksmoor, ArfHtetf.) 
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ROYAL ( -REStENT, BATH, 17(0, UwMitrrY achieved bt Jl epetiticis: Oh 

Equ’al.limh m i’.o Giant Oh pee, Efflci enhanced tit sweep of the Facade 

(John Wood of Bath, ArtMutt*) 


LtlNSTI-.R HOUSE, L)l BUN. A,D, i 741, Central Goluun.atl Feature a pplif-d tcj 
AiTTLAh Facade ejf THREE StOrltis 

(RicharJ GaaecH, Atthifcit.) 
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MARINO, CO, OUBUN. Tub Catuwat 

PvltKl* framing tcmral opening ucpeiitd at e»h exircmiry tu smaller s«k. Close grouping 
of [hbcc openings. (Sir Wiliam Chambers, Arthfai J 



CHARj.EMOM HOUSE, RUTLAND SQL" ARE, DUBLIN. A .IX 17*3. Berovt 

Altxhaupns 


AltyEar dniti^n within 011/idtanE screen, entr+nce doorway forming focal poi.ni in 

base. 1 Sir Vt'iEliarH (Ibambm, ,4nirM) 
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Tj-tL GENERAL REGISTER MOUSE, EDINBURGH,, \.D. rTii. CiswruAi* FjftAitrht sun'ornid nr Angle Patojons 

(R^hcfL Aikm p AfrbtirttJ 







English Renaissance 
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MARINO, CO. DUBl-IN. Tint Cahno 

Elevation derived from Creek Cross plan nirh open loffii** a[ Kepetil i.W of free 

stundiriK order unities the ensemble. (Sir William Clumbers. -Iretotttf.) 



SOMERSET HOUSE. LONDON, A, 0 , 1776-*^ E *^ vAmW ls Twaiien F ° KMAn “* 
Lon* tiuriri.ini ill treat mem contrasted whfa vertical pnMtm and Palladur. bridge motif, 
(Sir William Chambers, Arrbilrrt,l 
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£ ARL ION JHOl Sii_ North Front, as 17S4 

--1' tr<Jet fotttllnB * pot»c<ochire between (wo wings. (Henn Holland, 
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English Renaissance 



ALDBOROUGH ^TLAND »0«- DUBLIN. A D. , 79 *. ^ 

iMmuriuN, THt Central iesg dOwkant 
-Dw portico formi .be foe,I point of .he m™ front, hm * tor. delate for the purpose. 
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English Renaissance 



£ LOXMI-.LL HQLSE, 17 JlAJU.OL Ft T STREEl \\ OODHALL PAHKj HERTS. A.D. 1770. I^lladian CuMPtmTinv FMiurMED a* triiat- 
TTMt-.AL Dublin Mamwcn Entrancr munt of Garpen Entchjiiagi 

The framing uf the doorwy within a delicate pro- (Thomas Levenon, ArrMfat.) 

jectlng nirmliian^ is peculiar to Dublin, 
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NOS. \2 AND 5 J, ST, STEPHEN’S GFEEN, DL'PLIN, A,D, 1771. Etoht£Bh™-cenW*t 

MiNMQWS IN 

Field of btidt surface coom&tfid with windows of diminishing at*es- 



NfEHRION SQUARE, NORTH DUBLIN* AJL 576? AND LATER- Magnificent 

RaKGE OF Rurok BoUSF-4 with VAHKD Is’CiDiiKTi TO INDIVIDUAL 
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English Renaissance Classical Revival 19 th Centura 



bT ‘ GEORCF ' S H u LIVEHHXJIj A D iB„. Log™ Format™* w llln£SBt( 

RFJif.rlTtDX 

(Hurvey Lnnsdufe times, .-Jrrtort. Completed by Prt.r, C. ft. CodteyeH, R„\.) 



c . ^ CKOfl< 2 S ‘' V 1 ' UVERPOOL - ' D. Bai.C F.LfcVATTON 

riS c r d, - r ^ * -.. cue 

Anbittd i Completed by PriiLcV f, ™”‘ (Han-ty Ltwudak FJtl 
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English Renaissance Classical Revival 19 th Century 



1°3 


TAYLOHIAJM HUILDING, OXFORD. A.D. 1845. Rahoquil CoimlmW with Greek Detail 
Culuur impart rJ to the fafidc by insulate J Columns, ( Professor C. R-, Cockerell, R.A., Architect^ 
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Architecture in Scandinavian Countries and Russia, 
Sixteenth to Nineteenth Century 
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Denmark 
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Norway Sweden 
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CHURCH OF HARGLTND, NOflW AY, Kchjf hc> iri , i>:c enjiu hy BULL TOWER* M.\R \ + &WfiDEN< TiltissRD CjONStnucnoN 

Moon or Tpuheh Spani .i«u Climatic N^eekitt r.xpnr S HsPJi lstilrihai_lv 
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Sweden 'Russia 




R(.J\AL J 1 ALACK, STOCKHOLM. Late Se\i.vtiilnth Ijivitiiir 
trat,IIei1t rf trai<1 ,nass tdie1red b F projecung wings. (NicodenttU Tessin, 



f y 1 ®° f * Sfi ' LENINGRAD. L«* Eighusnth CtNrvm 
Central hall with peripteral culc-vwde. (Thom™ de Thomon, M 


fo8 
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Russian 
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A.A .—■} } 


THE MOSCOW. Fortum Ancriitscruu ok tjie Giulai ^l.aj-e 
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Russian 



IMPERIAL At. VI)] -.MY OF AftTS, UiNINIC.K W>. Fiulnui FORMER HOUSE OF PRIKU-. GAGAJUNE. Dctajl or PrniHEWi 

Ofjicn tk ansplak ran ro Russm 
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Russian 




5'i 


FORMER OFFICII OF IMPERIAL DIRECTOR, LENINGRAD HOSPITAL <JF YAOUSA 

Tvm RumJui huildinKSi ihiiWIUjt nthlkillt >►!:' P.iIhuJian themes, 































Russian 


Chapter 5 




THE ADMIRALTY, LENINGRAD 

Sow *(.> tcirgiKy tbft-t t j hrec“prirT t^inposiiiQna complete Lfi thenifteLv e$ stt .idmirti'd as cnm- 
plememniT feirur^-,. Centre mnrkcd by i^reis em;mnce and onu'ct. 1" Adrien /^khartitf. 



PALACE OF FF.TEKFlUFr (AistMe IUuadi4N grouping) 
(QiiitrtngF i„ 


»* fd 
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Russian 




THE ADMIRALTY, LENINGRAD* DmrL of f^cii Pavilion: 
(Adrien Za-bharofT, . I whiffet.) 


HERE ZA K URSK. F, a c 1 de mm * a c k i up. Pa h h 
Rmwfcn timlitr-liLiilt Qtfrchia. 











Chapter 5 Russian 






FORMER HOSPITAL GAUXZJ1NE. Loitrosaus iwhtoip rmu FORMER HOUSE OF PiUNCEGAGARINh, I-hoxtisiuice Imt'iitKU 
SEVnREBMTI I -rjiKTirair Italian AtCKlT|C!AIM COAlTOfSTNC l>5MF, r»W P«INCU Em1*I*S Stti-e 

PuPLTECiP, 4ND Tun ruts 
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Russian 



MOSCOW UNIVERSITY. Exaufue ut EitiHTEijmE^LWRT Manses 



FORMER B.\Nk OF THE EMPIRE. Fa^adf Jhtowmc IrtFiTH«3a hotvf.ii fruu 

CeJSTEMTHJHART ,\lcilli| IECjVIcIl IN ENGLAND AND FpASCF. 




























Chapter 6 

American Architecture 
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Chapter 6 


American 



&r, MICHAEL S, CHARLES i ON, 5, CAROLINA. Coiqxiai, Church inspired from 
Ksglish Pbototycl [Eigiitkilv™ O-siniKr) 












Chapter 6 


Atnerican 



MOUNT VERNON. VIRGINIA, V,S.Colonial Mavsiiw with Hfnrosjl f. ftap.A t- 
tTflisrrrs m:\i.iA3PLU i =HoM mi- I ’.E nr Tnmrn «' flicsirmx^rm Ckntuky) 



MARSHALL EJLLD VCHOLESAl-M STORE. Ast*laa BtiLWsc wmi contrasted 

Fekesth-VTUOk r BTi~n m rtiAiLi MDOSED {Second hali or Ttm NcvetF^ntei; CjlnTITRVJ 

(EL IL Richanl5cifi + sirthitttc} 








Chapter 6 America) 



WHSTPOINT MILITARY ACADEMY POVi fiR-KOU5E AND RIDING MUX. 

MflDElN Rn.MDURING CJF ItlTUANTTC ThTHH 
it ih.i rtcs Gi.rt.<lhuc,, . Iwhitni.) 





HOSTQN PUJLH. LIBRARY* Iufoiitaot Fihst-floo* Window! csrut-^ixc Gbleat 

Ruiuhc-sioom 

fMcKim M-cnJ and White,. .-i.rfhiirctJ,') 
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American 




ROB1C HOL'SE, CHICAGO. EkampLl o» Kf^sGuMj Di^ign with HmuzOntil Thimp 

DRILLS ^TTMC 

E jEcLtivc contrast of lijfHt und shaile. (Trank Lloyd VC 1 fight* jAttAiteet^ 
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America 






> WALL STREET, NEW YORK. JEwoopatPhuOh “ (.UK. M ;i) THlHl'M- " RUH.DINCL Ti>WMkDjai<iN in 

SimOHDTSATtKO tMStViDUAi NYSifiSt []F PitH KR-THHATHJN UL'11 II \ I n miAl.PTY IS -ICCIiNTU4TbL> Hi 1 Puunlsi 
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American 




MIDWAY GARDENS, CHICAGO. Attempt* \r tJitmrvAunr SKYSCRAPER, SOUTH DALLAS, TEXAS. Cl-jh Building 

IWSPiElF.O Jf0H lN"t>[GLSOL r S AFRICAN Bwwiwiqa WITH Patthr^iJj FEXEITlATION 

(Frank Lloyd Wrighc, Arthitwii) 





































































Chapter 7 

N&n-Eu ropeatt Architecture 


A.A.—34 




Chapter 7 


Islamk 



HOTI-L, (.AlKO. CtJUPosiTTON smjftisti At Ttu^\ ir^G axb Kquami Si'ACfiij Schiit-NP.D 

WE^umvs and Balconies 



^QSQlL F- OF O M A R„ J !ik L S .\LI-.M „ \. D, 6Hi>i. AffUlAtedn df DEffltiiitttru Phi^OPUi 

TO FOHM.V1TOS Oh- Do ME EMERGING I BU^I THU tESTRF. OP A PqVLTGON 


CVA 1 
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Islamic 




MOSOl-l - Or .VL-AZHAR, School .. . tiubiti to MOSQUK OF QUALAUN, CAIRO. A.IS, 11&7, FcoptIa^ ^isoai., 

SuntHrc-m: dp Dunn uimmTh WETll ACCDUFA^tinc; Mi^nm DWECS' AIM SIN Cl miiM tnk a mu CATION op l^mvirnijcAi I^uno- 

rLfe.l it) Tilt PDHJM Axiom of N ref. lifts, MlNAlOT, Dowt. AND Surface 

Traathint 
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Islamic 



MOSQUE OF QlALAUX, CAIRO, Egyptian School. Detail^ anowtSfO Cuaefusitteun 

OF iMfril.KR AhCIILS WITH OP LARGER QWfS 



MOSQUE OF EN-NASIR, CAIRO. FouimLE^flK EMrtaur Fifi d of Nahkhk* goowmeq 

BTf I H1I7F. 01* Sma.t.1- We^l-ows 
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Islamic 



MOSQUE OF \V,\UD. CAIRO. Conthas-t of Hoiezontai wttii Vfbticai, SiLiioorTTE* 


Simplicity of repccisive mtiEif Consisting of denoted arth and Ft in opening* uf similar 
character. 



MOSQUE OF SULTAN AHAIED* CONSTANTINOPLE, AJ> tfoH, An.vjih.uk School. 
Dlsuss iased os mf. Phcpcoittf of Santa Sophia 
Dame contrast in|i -with needle-poiriI«i minarets. 


5*9 
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Islamic 


FOKT OF MANSANDAH, TLBMCIN. Minaabt df tob Squam: Tm wtni kt-ll- 
BALANCEP MltiKT UNI»flM<| SirBDTVlS(ONi, CiFOMRTHUlAl. P* H J RMNf; GIVlW 
TEXTriLE TO THU SURFACE 




NfARRAKESH, BAB AGNENAAN. Archway df tut Ho Ait-snot. Tvft, fmikHei in 

Squab £ 

Sutin^i Worked in gei iractrica] pitcrm forming complete cnnipctrimm 
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Islamic 




I3i 
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Islattii. 




PORTrtl. OF ROYAL BASJAAL, ISPAHAN. Ea.lt SmttrawTM 

Coma# 

CttzMt scde imparted hy domimm ccntol a rch r con erased with smaller 

npciiUi!^, 


MOSQUE OF GAKAK SHAD^ PERSIA. Is,™. S 

Umt ftntifli tidi, Ifjimcd with in a recum&lp sPr^rK.^uj u 
trnon of arches 1 if vnubr^p* bi ^ 

T 3 * 
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Islamic Persian 



PALACE OF CH VHXL SUNTL'N, ISPAIL\N. Seventeenth Centime Lug&i.k Doign 


T*F.RrVFX1 (T’.U’J ure,*t Ajmoum 



BRUX;E at KAPLAN KUT* AZERBAIJAN. 5tv exttefkt n Cexturt. 

EHP'RE&atQN UE= Great A units. 

Ikittrcssei pierced! to tJIrn* presage i\i flood-WAKT. 
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Islamic Mogul Style in India 



IBRAHIM RIJAh BIjAPL'R, A.D. 1^7. Eniehiu.k lji Mosque Tomb, Chabacte*. 

[STPAHTT.D THROUGH THU LSH OP DuMJ: \SD MlNftKEl 



GOOL CUMBAlj. BIJAPUFU Dcutn mtEBGiNQ ftlom Squaiue with Jt-ch:h Angle Towf.u 
LiNfcfO it* flPPEH Fmeze of W in now* 
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Islamic!Mogul Style in India 











Chapter 7 


Hindu 




13 fi 


BALGOhn 03- MOKQI E s | UNAfJADH. Kivn-pvm GUPUX’AM, BELUR. Sfiepfilu I j ykaul!jal Ma*» with 

Cilvtiiht, f'.AMfii i rr» itaijnoOT np Rtcrr Design C&rmAL Vljitjcal SuD»oTti r I'unuLKti seconliary 

c-ontilasteji with Plain Wall Shu,face ixTjsaiuFT 











Chapter 7 


Hindu 




GUI JAN MS-. UAL. GWALIOR FORT, Wali Tufatuent wmi Anulk Pavilion ut 

Qjuples FchM 


GHOOSLA GHAT, BENARES, A.D, i«». Mass foamed by Woix Bawioss with 
Vertical CenitUL Motif y 5 wra-iKTEWfilT 


537 
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Hindi 




T3» 


TOWER. OF FAME. CHITOR TOWER OF VICTORY, CKTTOK 

SmurTKn (jMiwmflNi with 1. iJMK.viTivn I'Mtn nfif Stage* dtowNeii ur Lantj.hk futijuh 







Hindu 


Chapter 7 
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11 \IJ.AH1D TEMPLE, MY50R P. STATE. EomwiitON of P«nr ws coWWWIMG of Rwth ated EUsr, Oiu um ajjii Chowjjujo Gopnici: 
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Hindu 



HALL AMD TEMPLE, MYSORE STATE. AWuental Port.il with s.-DpemvG Ft*™ ra, 
\ I'NBOACil Stairwat AND ClIiro'AM, Cd«Wu 
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Chapter 7 


Hindu 



A.A.—35 
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ROCK-CUT TEMPLE, A JUNTA. KitUMi. Colon's a of. framing Shkise 




Chapter 7 


Hindu 



KAFFE CHHMIGRAYA TKMPLF, BELL’K. Monumental EpffcMi*hrr f. with JIoiiiidstai, 

Lines dominating 



JNhiMAD TEMPLE, BF.LU1L Mo^noartAi 
Fplatumu in Advancil 


Duorwat witji supporting 
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Hindu 
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Chapter 7 


Hindu 



5ANCH [ TOPE, SikCHCD Mown or Tun .\hjka Psmoi> ( i jo i.c.). Example of Symboi mm . 
Arci in fr'CTU ht, t>ii: thbiee Hem ISSQStal Beau* cjt= thi Ca-few^t h tmi- 

BciDDitlJT Tminitt 



ExRFA"I DRA\ ID SAX rL_VtPl.F k TANJQKK. FofMZLVfn Cem ta'ily. 

Ssilhh oh Stereo CumYiuNEAPL-iunt) Ouu§e 


Symbolical 


544 
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Modem Hindu Cambodian 


NEW BtniDHlST TEMPLfc, SARWrH. CcHHUSmos OF Verticil ami HflkUXlKTAI. 
Masses siF.urvT.ri fhos,[ HISTORIC^ L Mottfs 



ANGKOR VAT. Mawkq, [Iowcal Kcmus rDNTumD with Horizontal 

StMATTWI 


545 
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Javanese 



BOKO BUDUR, JAVA. Terrace Pusuatkx& with innumiiilahu: ScuutubjLL 

biQDEN-n 



BORO HL'DUR, JAVA. Dlt.ul df Sculptural Pjwoj 
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Burmese 



FAGAN PAGODA, BURMA. 


Stetpeh Veeticai. Sir.iim.-ETTES of Okigitjal jucd V**tsD 
Fcmw 



PAGAN PAGODA, AN AND a. Mem-e* uf Aetiftic Fgkmj 


547 
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Chines, 
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Japanese 




YA&AKA PAGODA, KIOTO. Vmucal CourasniON of Tower pwodlceo ft Hf.pi-titivf 


THK HO-6d6 + 1 11. JAPAN, TiLHf.iv -mt CrROLPiNG with Roore of Central Mam 

ACCENTUATED 


U9 
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Thibetan 
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POT A LAp L HASS A. AD. Ea-.v i_vrrjEN-r^ Ij-jcei'rt. Hdjiizowtai. Emct gi Gulkup^ii Fnhfcs-ojiTioN to LwistvipoAi Massi-.s 

COWThASJliD WITH WALL SdSJACKJi 

The ensemble of the imposing fortress-like (ncm^HEcrY 3s enhanced by frkxdum of grouping. 
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Mexican 



PALACE AT WTTI A t MEXICO. Omooutiom with Horizontal Thziii iwhivavt 



PAL \CE AT PALEMQUE, MEXICO (RECONSTRUCTED). Mia lomv m T*lv- 
CATF.n Pyk.imIi. Tim On'.tKKS rHOVTOE thj m^iMOdHT 
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Chapter 8 

Picturesque Architecture 


Chapter 8 


Pictures^ 



BARN, M ADRENE, GERMANY- Fcjhc-tifi i SiMfleott of Elevation 9 VM r* -FniETin to 
ROflP-LKE Birr CIHkttGGD DT QmVAFUHJS OF Vrur.l VT ClLCTfiF 



f H ALl-T, HANS HE!. ADELBDDIlN, Grevt SiJirtictn 

UmDmDNi 


OI> SlLmwjiiii M&2lt$5fTATKLi JJV 
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Picturesque 



51 ? 











Chapter 8 


Picturesque 


A 



VILLA VALMARANA, LJSIEkA 



CASINO At CALDfX.NQ. Palladia^ Velu i»tMON*THATmn tLAjmcm or CLassee: 

Design 


5 ^ 






Chapter 8 


Picturesque 



POOL IN LEMON GAlUJEN. VILLA MARLIA, Baroque Garden FftAimcs introduced 
?nn 'Sm [ i m Ann Ri^LicrroN i rm^es 



FARM GROUP AT PIEPMQNT. fitiuntNO* £>F djhtmtla* Fuhm linked ay White 
Wjujj and Da nE-TlTJiiu Roots 


A. A .—36 
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Chapter 9 

The Development of Contemporary Architecture 


Chapter 9 


Contemporary Architecture 





ECONOMIC COTTAGE PLANNING, CoN'fiNtifSJO TnADrnoMAi- Huvatihns 
(VC. I-Lapdtng Thompson, A.kl.B.A., Ajrhiitfi,') 










































Chapter 9 


Contemporary Architecture 




rht Put h>h Pl IN 



Ground Fi.cmjji Pi as 


COMPACT PLANNING WITH MODERNIZED VERSION OF IlIE GEORGIAN 

MANNER 

(A. W. Kenyon, F R.l.H A., Ardritert.) 


561 
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Contemporary Architecture 



mE_N<..H i- XVMPI.es OF MGDkKN i.K \I,ET5 IN THE 5AVOU- 
{Lc Mime, .Airifftitf.) rfj; Mtmc, _ j lrr/vV#-rAj 




MFEGEVE* Cn&ctrLML ENtiAscf in Cun- 


CRETE 

(Lc Artfa’teft.) 


ARBG1S, MODF-hN Pll'TL'HJL&QUE pEMliN 
JN The Savoie 

(l* Me me, ArtbtUfl.) 








Chapter 9 


Con temporary A rchi tecture 



VILLA, GRANDCBAMPS. GoMCim mutLOivn for Small EIomlstK Buu-diNG* 
admitting i r hFf;r>Qw dp Hdrutoktal Eifiuxn 

(Fr4fi2, loiirdaLn u?1l 3 \iu|t< LciuiiS, 



MODERN DW ELLINGS. PARIS, Euemtnjn iNMCion ir VnmC*fc.B*T Wijraowi 
(Michael Rau* Spin, Artkitttt.) 


563 
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Contemporary Architecture 



FILM'S, STOl.k] [C )LM, Vjirtttai. StiprrjRTS wctuniaift Mukizon. 1 r. St.'DUIVfiravi 

KF.ruictu xn .1 MrsiMiru 


5*4 









Contemporary Architecture 


Chapter 9 



STOCKHOLM, AERIAL VIHAV OF BLLLAV|Si.\ FIATS, Stowbu m'Ks T- 

FQRUatktn; of GkOLTJ^C 



HAMBURG*- EutyATIONS tNIUCHED BY BaLODNIsS IN HORIZONTAL P0KMATUU1 

(Karl Schneider, v4rt4*tarf.} 


05 
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Contemporary Architecture 



STADTB AL'RAT, LEIPZIG. Dk.mc.s- for WokipuD-CHUa Flats 
Curvilinear Infm assisted by contrast bctst'csn feneatratdntr of tootfli and staircases. 
(A. D. Hubert Ritter, Arrbii&t,} 
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Contemporary Architecture 





— 


'iiUR king -CL A SS D VC EJ_LL SGS, P HR Li X. Rei* f titk«^ ckf Bai Win dow an d ' Y e* akim 

fPaul NicbeS. jfotfArtO 
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Contemporary Architecture 
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THL CRYSTAL PALACE- Piissr ulilt E k hkikb la Tim at Svofnhau 

Lfunpi/isLtUjn of sympathetic forma ariaiug from the adoption of iron and glass for smietuiil clcmcnta,. (Joseph Pustofi, Anhi/n'C) 
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Contemporary Architecture 



R1T1SII PAVILION YT BFCSShLS EXHIBITION, Cm viUke.au Itfki of 

Si-m'L irsrn Version or I Ilak^ica l Colonnade.? 

(R Rabcmoo. , SwJ^/w/0 
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Contemporary Architecture 



PAVILION DH l-A VILLEj I":\FtI5 EXHIBITION, tsKrtrnuv Bl-ii_pckg shOwin-c 

MOfeSHlATTOIS PUT QF SL'KFACE TaMOil.INT IN l J F.HrOI1,llT.Li pATTEltNlNti 

(fit Azcma, .4rt^,) 



ECOLL SL’PHRILlmE FOR YOUNG GIRLS. VERSAJL1JES, NuV'Kl Cfmvk.l Entiano 

“ iTfi iK.E£EM AJSEJ t-J^ThAL DotPH 


{ M - Gkgmn ck MaLi3y J AnLiftif.) 


570 
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Contemporary Architecture 



UNIVERSITY, ROME, SCHOOL OH MATHEMATICS. Hu whom shuwisc kmtbp 

SoALh OF Cj-NTRAL FeAtUIE 



TURBINE FACTORY^ BERLIN. EiAVATinw rxpuii >sing Lines ur Iktesnae Smuctu^ 
Tint contrast between roof silbtuieite at the large saibed window ia the chief non. (Behrens,. 


57 * 
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Contemporary Architects 



BANKING HALL, NATIONAL BANK Of SCOTLAND. KDINBURGH 
(Thomas P, Marwick and Son, --Ifihftti'tT.') 



OXFORD 1 N. 1\ LR.^1 r> PRESS WAREHOUSE, XK:\SDEN- Attempt to hecqscn.e 

M_Ai5£i OF 3111 [ LAH. I-'OHM WrTIt 0[*m*=K& FEN LITRATIOK: 


*7* 
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Contemporary Architecture 
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A.A,— 
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Contemporary Architecture 



COVERED M ARKBT h R HEINES. CukkCketl employee] to mu \i v ist VAtriTi^C SrsTEU:. 

NnVE]. i-EGlITIMG tl¥ HLAN5 OF CovjCESTHIC SniTP GtAETMG 



M YRKEl HALL FRANKFORT. ^ Cg^olete Design pok Esd Window 

A6tD \ AULT SuPJ'OKTS WTTII IxFIULENG OF UfilCK ton Smr WiULU 


m 
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Contemporary Architecture 



UNILEVER WORKS. ROTTERDAM. HOLLAND. CL-wmc Fchiuatjon of Masses 
with Tow11, Horizontal Fesktiatiun uu misant 
{R F. MencnSj ArrMttfi.) 



GARAGE IN VENICE Foucbo Acotiuation op Himuzusstai. Lines 
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Contemporary Architectun 



n<s 


HOTEL DHS J*OSThS p A5NIKRK5. FFNEsnvnciN to escphoi Pi:hlic Halt., StiiFut:m ui« Derail unmakes Uaj-akluld 

tjOMKSHTrOS- 

(J. Bukicc, ArsMiffi,) 
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Contemporary Architecture 
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Contemporary Architecture 



[>E LA WAR A LWlLtON \ND CONCERT HALL, lit-.X H)U,-ON-SEA 
(Mcmiclit*hn and Chttrnoyeff, Arfkittfis.] 



\iYUMET»»:Al PlAm AFFOSDINCi DlYEUWMENT OF EXTERNAL TmiFM 
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Contetnporary Architecture 
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Contemporary Architecture 




SURGICAL til IMG, Tt/BINGLN UMVERSITY, HqiujJONtal T.«xmT Of 

WINDOWS 

(Han* Daiber, j^m} 


t.OSTREP TEN MS COURT*, COPENHAGEN, CgkCileth CohrmutnoK ewka&ikri* 
nr ThUA-moiT r>p rKtPH-wA l- FENKtiAilaM 
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Contemporary Architecture 



5S1 


&ll 11 BITON HOSPITAL Am EWBWWatn- in fiomioNrAL « 
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Contemporary Architecture 



SANATORIUM AT JAN VIIJ.P , Design wrra H1 1TTHMK4 L 


atEPr.TTTin^ OF BALCONIES i?JD VEKAKDjUA [>3P4JitD HT THE 
i^DmOKi OF THE rpDWLJ'.M 

I .\ht-jVijfti and Lc Mcmc, 



T AD'S OR 1H CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, CONVALESCENT PAVILION, 

D-LilG H, CtilLriR Ef+'s WJSG 


Hoottj 


Cou nercay Coru untin-c, ^trr&iJcrt,) 


,82 
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Contemporary Architecture 



ST MARIEN HOSPITAL. LUDWIGSHAPEK Back ini'* 

Aiwmpt to introduce modem character through mussing of ccrttul tower aiiJ subordinate 

fcstnmL 



NEW Ui AUJON HOSPITAL, PARIS 

Wing* terminating in tower fotm resulting from irperidofl nf binriiuntnl curved hakurott- 
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Contemporary Architecture 



COLUMBARIUM TE WESTER YELD, HOLLAND 



' ° * * !:fiVfI - LD ' HOLLAND. CowiwnO J or two Mi I?1 Maht. s 

Euvation hsscuam contumtimc Vkhucal anti HdMizot™ L Emotenis 
fW. M, Duduk, AftiihtK) 
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Contemporary Architecture 
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Chapter II 

Decorative Composition 
Classical, Medieval and Early Renaissance 
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Chapter II 


Early Christie, 
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THE HAStLU \N C III IK H OF 5. PAOLO FUORJ Lh MURA. ROME, A,D. jja. Design 
de hived fhom inr Romaic IIall oi> Juitice, jiiowing {^lerevfuky Lighting 












Chapter n 


Byzantine 



PL'LFIT. CHURCH OF $T, JOHN, RAVENNA, Marbuj Surra*™ op Simple DmiGN 
CAHRYIva HIGHLY [JeCOMKD Riic:T*TiuUu.fe Pulpit 
l"hc treatment of the mosaics in KBorneirital patterns provides the essential cantnwt «uj 
-.yrupjtfretic 
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A.A.—}S 









Chapter II 


Byzantin 



59 ° 


THE MOSQUK OF ST A. SOFUIA, CJDNSTA NTJNOFLE. Tm.Jswn 
IrtemnJ cffccl of giant anch« suppurLing dome rm pcnckndvcSr The tiered arcades and window-. |tietctng the 
tympana nr rhe nid« complete ifoc comprehensive doign. 







Chapter IT 


Byzantine 





PAHAPBT AT TORCEl-ljO. A. 15. uoH. (jnnzMHaNAt. NAttnAurm: htun within a Ci Pk*«i 

•I'Jic.rrL i tinted nnsirly Myetfianiti earnpadtJotu. 
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Italian Romanesqt, 
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MON RE ALB CATHEDRAL, PALERMO, AD. ] 174- Inteudou com aiming various Jufluenchs, namely, 

ByzANTiJJE, SajucexIC And ROMANESQUE 
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Italian Romanesque 



MOXREALE ! WTHhDRAL 


'93 











French Get hi. 



Chapter ii 


] \ SAINTE CHAPFI . I . K, PARIS, A.D. V.Msr.Tfcti Lmoidr tp ( n van, SHDWtsc 

l>FrORA'r JOS ur Sthue:tt‘a a i FeatL 1 bl!i3 



r 1K 'u *?* LIJ&r CATHEm sL ° h STE. IIF.CLLEl, AiMU AU Srp ucwia 

STSS^TSSS" M w ***.r 8 2£££ 


194 
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Mediaeval French 
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Chapter II 


English Mediaeval 



FENSHLRST PLACE, KEiVJ\ AJX i ? HS. An Example uf the Gw: at H<iLT. op the 
Fourteenth (Jemti'iit, with SlhUin to Etmur Fiieh.Ale in CeMM Of Fioor 
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Chapter 12 


Decorative Composition in Italy 3 France and Sp 
Sixteenth to Nineteenth Centuries 


Chapter 12 


Italian Renaissan 



CHURCH OF THE MIRACLE. VENICE, Thl tUttEo Siwrw*,, Tf[E Do.h ove, 

TKil LWANCEL E5n»p[rtSlZlE THT= lUtOYTANCE Gj= THE Eaht hVL* 

Material!: Marble ft* vslli md tltttr, rirnher framed into pandj for barrel vittlf. 
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Chapter 12 


Italian Renaissance 
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Chapter 12 


Italian Renaissan 
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L>l ( At, PALACE* \ EKICEi. I'el jl iisLJiiuti-k umi Aihm mum. m lNL Sii \>m Sevk^ttcenti i 





Chapter 12 


Italian Renaissance 
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h1\ PETER'S, ROME. Vitw ok bmiRion ujowinc. Crossing ‘ 1 -’ ra> BaliMCIIING 
Repetition arcade trtMtinnit un ib^: gfant ■scilEl 1 , 















Chapter 12 


French Renaissai 



GALLERY OF FRANCOIS 1. FONTAINEBLEAU, .VO. njo. Os I- of Tur. JUm 

EXAllfUS EH- E^JL'AL IJ1V LS-ESiNlNLi OH Vi ALL DECORNAMFrLTj PA N fcl.S DElJU*', AMI 
PaINTENC.* AND St-L!J_FTTL!Hri* OfLNAAIILMT ABUTC. 


CeLlmj^ jiinch in wood cojiciineij within line#(if ttin^vcrfre btaififf*, nd feet Inna, 10 feet wide., 
ic- Tece hi^h, fily 13 Hnssu.) 
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W4jjt 
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CALLtRV OF HENRI «. FONTAINEBLEAU. Contest in Thu htvedi Lig.lt 
” A1J -* ANO HiofLT Pameiafd Coffe&f.ej Qsilmg umi Djiiu* Facsits 

Tfa ri A ■W .thmofthe spand,*]* bet™, the arrheJ bay* s.jfrrm , ht junction between 
11,4 main feature* <.,f the Je»i K n. (DctuiateJ by Philibert ik L’Orme and Primal i<fk>.) 





















Chapter 12 


French Renaissance 



HALOS DE LA GUERRE, H 'iLAIS DE VERSAILLES. Siti.f ftp Lnuii Ql-moh/f 
Treatment h i? ll replace and ikval panel Forms ten MU I tcaTure. ^Sinnr intcf^sl consists 

h if curves. sy j ivpiatheel cal [y treated. 



ORATORY, PARIS. Sttu* Loljs Tfcct** 

MiiuimifC framing puids with aiahcKpwr dcc<nflin'ii ahuiL- irieze cunsisrcnj? "t 

panels containing peumed ^uHjeces. PJonr attempts to comb ine both divisions ofe wall iteatmcnt. 




















































































Chapter 12 


French Renaisw 



MUSiC-ROOM. Style Lehiek. QtriN/K 

VetricaJ s-LtbUivii'ftTtting: nf Ti-alts into hav-s and pi Lassen, Flnrftl + iTTiLiiTTu;n.raTii.jn wie^ei 
curvilinear frames. 



VIEW OF BEDCHAMBER, Stw* Lt« is Quins* 

Fiirmfli treatment ,.f wiiil-fjMu.fi ing iji wood with rtf ns for Iml. 


Go6 

























































































Chapter 12 


French Renaissance 



HOTEL FIG^NF.AU, UGkDRAL'X. Svyi f. Lnrrs 5ei xy 
LurvUifRU fearurrs, in pku. Tbv decanted parrels, oral .ind circular inperfiNHHtt and low 
marliSe fireplace* aic ckiracrcnslit. 
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French Renmssan 




608 


THEATRE BORDEAUX, GRAND ST A IRC \SE CHIMNEY .plKa^ BORDEAUX. Stvlh louts 

INTERNAL ra&tt&EjtNT IN XIAVDNflT* ADOPTING &OZS 

K-VIEIlnAl arc .>! itfcttt.’b,at. FEATURES Elements of .decorative panelled Jadf> and walk. 

f J „ | ^ iuia h Arrbfitrf.) Mirror over fireplace. S%h t aralwFiiue decoration 

in pilaster pandfi. 






















































Chapter 12 


French Renaissance 
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HP'S ions roii interiors in the empire style 

fliy Perrier urn) Fontnlrte, 
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French Renats sar, 



LA M ALMAI50N, NEAR PARIS. View of Lrnnwr. Emi'ike jtvlf 
rPrrcicr and Funtainr t --IrfMitrir.) 



\ ILL\GE CHURCH SEAR BIARRITZ. Timber Sim-CTuiiE caNroauisc to Vaultllh 

Ltesr r.n 











































Chapter 12 


Spanish 



ROYAL PALACE, MADRID. DuMMUon iNiwann fhOM SevtwwbniH- rmmiKY Italian 

[■Kr.MPl.AHS. ftiUra INTEHF. 5 T PLJCL'SEM ON PAINTED CeIlING 



ROYAL PALACE, MADRID. The G.yspawint Saloon 
RcttKO ircatrtetH of wills Ifwt ceilmfc. Mtrrors and cchiwIe table* farming ntfh points in 
the coseniHle, 
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Chapter 13 

Decorative Composition m England, 1300 1900 
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Chapter 13 


English Renatssa 



G AT.I.RR Y, KNOLL PARK, KENT. Simdatk Cevtuht. Plaster Oiitkg 

t>l? C£BLP 4 li™tNTAt TTFE, WALLS PANKI.LJilf WITfl PM. ASTERS AS PRmUN'FM 

w.waa 



ATFItLp HOI SEl. HF.RTS n A.D, i6ia. Staircase Design featl-rikg GREAT 
SGAI.ll NllWEEA AND CtWjmUJITltQh iE MEMMH, Orniwext fk I in roiui ru 
CVEVEI* AEAMESQUfil IN PLEXltP 


(Juhn Thnrjst^ Arcbittti.t 












Chapter 13 


English Renaissance 
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Chapter 13 


English Renaissa s 
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hapter 13 


English Renaissance 



\ \aious tvpes of seventeenth-century staircase balustrades 

\NI> NEWELS 

1 i GROOMS Hill, Gr mmhwjc it Old CoUht House, Srre^Fir 

St. Thom isS Chmioi. hFRuiosuiit it Ai.k'kt Street, Dwti'oro 
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English Renaisi.-- 
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English Renaissance. 



"jJipcrcJ [r3ts?tE| j jo unrisnudrpw iinifjj: j£jmil[i.:h 

izlt a v nuairiinoin iumsflo 







Chapter 13 


English Renatss^ e 



HOI, KJI AM HALL„ NORFOLK. First Ha LP ui the Eighteenth Ovnrav 

l.inruSar end apartracrvt sn foirtl of n- niche con tains stairway ,md bndrn^. ■: Eloigned 

]jy W il]iair Kcm. Carried rmr h«y M*rthje\r Breen nghum h 
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English Renaissance 
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Chapter 13 


English Remissw. 



ST. STEPHENS GREEN, 
DUBLIN. Hasotei, 

Doof.s in Dhawth^loqu. 
Peeshiij Last QL'ARTT.R of 
f-lf.UTELSTH CltHTOKT 

Richly decomcd door parish 
contrasted with sUghi enrich- 
mrncs m architrave and chair 
ms . lJ. 



MUStC-ROQM, ST, STEPHEN 1 S GREEN. DUBLIN. Last Quamihsi op Eighteenth 

Century 

Main treatment of wall surfaces commits of panefs recessed m the thickness of the piaster. 
<-l*saical painifti s^ject lor central panel and tmphin of musical imirun^itt» for side panels. 
Fireplace interior about i@of. 


Ij 22 

















































English Renaissance 
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Chapter 13 


English Retiaissan 



OS1 KK.LEY PARK. MIDDLESEX. Latf Ejchteenth Cektvit. The Adam Situ <• ■ 

m Zlvitei 


3 hrt- filastEireJ waEh jcc tinted tu form a plaL-n liar k|£i-c. Hand to nxtife a painted, decor j.[ inn 
derived tram Pompeian m6 Roman example*, (Rnttert Adaiii, ^rl nhitetf.) 

















lap ter 13 


English Renaissance 



THE GREAT LIBRARY, KENWOOD HOUSE, HIGHGATE, "MIDDLESEX, Late 

Ekhtepsih Cfstl-ht 

A skilful udanuimn of a Roman fJasiinl ihcmc. The CoHmhiin column. tiM .oBjj 
the crult <jf this jpurrmeni, bui serve The purpose nf rnerwwilg 'fa api™"- 1 '' 1 * lzc "> ,nm ^ 
uddfetftfis.1 intercut r 






















Chapter 13 English Renaissance 



RVSSPOROUGH. EIRE, CEILING IN MUSIC-ROOM, .Vf>, i??&. 5 e™entf& Coffeheii 

CeTUWG Wlitl MOSAIC* E^ TtIB COFFFKI * N11 CABTCH’rfra THE TTMr,iMIIM 



R I’SSBO KOE f t H, EIRE, M \ NTEL EN DININGROOM , Am Example eif 

Dfjcoblateom 

A form of design favoured in irdiind during ihe last quarter of [he eighteen* h century* 


626 
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English Renaissance 



ST. STEPHEN'S GREEN, EH'BLIN, CEILING IN B VCK DRAVi (NG-RO0 M.Middle 

OP EIGHTEENTH CliWTl'HT, St&IMETMCA1. Tll'FATMllNT OP STL Ct-OED -F3I IN ■ 
Scfnlleil eartouehc forma repented on the four angles about centnit fwind, in rLluf, 



ST. STEPHEN’S 

IvGF.NtOLi DeSIGX 


GRhEN PI BL1 N. INNER HALL. Ute EiPKTLlLStii Cen-tuev, 
oftatEnO:^ srrwaTS RetW* FuGkt OF b™.* 

tJtuimcnis suibofilLtWEc M panels and ribs. 




















Chapter 13 


English RenaissQth 



11 AM-. Vi OOD HOUSE. YORKS. CovsrrrRST Architertuiul Tjte^TWEST op Hall 

A free intern «wifun of the Roman IXnte Order and entablature admits of simple beam 
for cE^m^, Circular panels lilt insets pacts. (Robert Adum, Aitb*lftt r } 


4 * 






















English Renaissance 


C spier 13 



6H) 


THE LIBRARY. SHARDELOES, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. . .* gi Atntit oh hiMirjpjm Gamin v, As 

Inter Esirrfo Tuiatmbnt w Boom ui a Kir.Ksm wimix mr " 

The cornice above the bunk* forms the boutnniuj link binding windows, ri replace and tkuns. lAiucIs enriched 
with tmphiei and mcdnllinns. 'Robert Adam, - I nhutit.'/ 
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English Renaissaru 



QUEEN'S LIBRARY, ST, JAMES'S V ALAI.fc_. Rfjttancumr Aimriaient who 
Arcaded Thi'Atmlnt Td Walls. SiHnuE-ccrviiD CmneG with Centeai Fasti 

The miioduccLon of the busts on consoles pmvulcs ji suihakliairv link. Style of Kent, 
A.D. E7JS- 



LARLTQN H.OUSH. tMlL\NE± HALL, A.D. 17^4, Rectangular Entrance Mali 
WITH Open Soeins of Idkic Columns 

The ru« » o .tfered and framed to contain a circular lantern. Arched forma svm naihcuc 
lo coved ceding. (Henry Holland, Arrbitrrt.} ‘ 






















English Renaissance 


Ch pier 13 



CIRCULAR ROOM, CARLTON HOUSE, 1784 1*06. Tin STrL! - pflEl:Eri< ™ c n,E 

Urgency Manner. 

Simptu painted rtilinft (Sonauted with calutmw crtatntcn.c of wdlK Ptairt rolnured 
carpet rc|1i- inji simplicity of ceiling, (Henry Holland, Ard/ffwf*) 



THRONE ROOM, CARLTON HOUSE, 17*+ Talathen* afgauj.sg Cwmurom* 

FrexCM PEiTGNS 


Circuki^hetded window* fa*Wed. todtnilu'dedBn 
in ttiling ntneli. RkWv dunged dettR m caml«. 
(Hairy Hnlljnd, /Ircfc'W.} 


63 I 































Chapter 13 English Renaissan 



CHAMBER LEADING TO THRONE ROOM, CARLTON HOUSE, A,!), E 7 ijj. The 
Stv r.F o-F Di:ciriiR.ATIDN pheciedikg fl iJx R.FrrFJ^f:y VlitoJEJi 


< k-rtsml st Heine ,,( dtcurariiw Imscd on Louis Ssfilce style, WaU panels schemed (or pt.rtni rs 
*?**.* r ™ «=«.«» backKitHMiJ for facsl pniist. Flat celHti*- enriched he panels 

w Various ic iTtlii. {Ilcnn; Hn]|;i nd, -A.rchitnt.'j " ' 



ANTE ROOM OROON HOUSE, A.D. , 7 | 4 , R™ FhI ,™ IH „ 1HE WaU; 
am» Carym Ciiu^C she UNlto, nv sum *h Ohnamrstathon 
Ihe casement windows, mirror and (trade table creme the tnnin ifirtre-.' 

Colour with painted drararion in panel,. (Henry Holland, Arduut.) 


Doura map[i 
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English Renaissance 



ri 33 


f [times PrrtrMlhofflt 4 , t9io.) 























































Chapter 14 

Renaissance Decoration in Northern Europe 

The Netherlands, Germany> Austria, Denmark, Sweden, 

Russia 
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Renaissance in Northern Euro 



El 
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Renaissance in Northern Europe 



A. A.—41 
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ARQKMl'SEUMj M A RMORSAA ] M VIENNA, |JEc;on atcvk treatment ixmrinu u\ anvATWE pr cuusiG -vnd samfnt wall 
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Renaissance in Northern Eur< 
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GBERES BEIA^EDERESCJ [LOSS, VIENNA. Loth trait ui- heavy harp^ctei actitimikK \sn \:>y i.u m-k huiltac:!: urtion .mu-- 
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Renaissance in Northern Europe 
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Chapter is 
The Exotic Styks 
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Chapter 15 


Bin 




641 


VISHNAKAKM.VS CAVE KARU + BUDDHIST CAVE IN WESTERN GHATS 

Repetition of rock-CUE Mipparts cnntin&ted With bofiztintsl band Effect produced by repetition of similar features, enftched by 

q£ sculpture, earring forming frieze. 
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Islamic 



MIHkAH AMD MINHAK. VFith #aii suhf.vtls fawhauj «n» dkcohated 



MOSQUE OF SULEIMAN, ISTANBUL. Dvzn^tto* of wsnio 
Note the wxnnuliiV of main itrticiuj^l Iinii, m lufUh'm art arc 
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Islam; 
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CAIRO MUSEUM MOSQUE OF SOKALA MET IE M MED PACHA ISTANBUL 

SHri'^TTp *N|1 R?:r,TJI.lNE*I| FflllMS I I iY ISV KvLTEHN!£ ^ M | l Ml|EHAll (MirMI.I *NL1 HINHA.R (PnLT'IT) IS JI?XT* POSI HOW, nP.rOTl 

LOI OL KH PRQQUtfNCJ GjJNKML En!5EMBL1£ ATT0N IN TTUNQ 
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Islamic 




U\ 


MARRAKESH. CENTRAL HALL OF MAUSOLEUM. 
Columns pi TRFvrMrsrr okkl villi phoii Classical Sources., 
DiAfiJUiis Walla forming Ush oru TtixTL'isF: 
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Islam 



MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN. Gecweiiical Patteh^s vk fjoupAimiEm 



MOSOLF OF SI L1AK MOHAMMAD ALL IK all Arcadinc wtfn TdtFDiLtD CusfKEi 

Hf_a i» 


6^6 
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Islamic 
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Islati 
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iSL Wilt DECOR ATI VF. MOT LI ?. 
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Islamic 



MOSQjPF OF OMAR, JERUSALEM, INTERIOR. Repeat r.VRXKNi ejf VARYImg 

A&AABSQUEi IV PANELS 
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Islam 



MOSQUE OF GOHAR StUD, Stetjctlaal tuAtubnt of internal com .t &eoncBKb 

Mni mun L>F nL£S 



MOSQUE Of- EL HAKIM, Vaaiathm Of Ca*y£d OkSawilvtattos ENhELHLMO niches 

^ AhO SEST-RAL WALL JL'KPACfi 
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Islamic 



df 1 
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Islamic 
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POLYCHROMATIC DECORATION, Cmcmms-u Lower pi f or Intebuok Flour COftmtAir^n with LarGl 

Plain Surfaces AWVG Eve- LEVEL 
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Islamic 



MOSQUE OF El, MONAVUJ, CAIRO. Rich Glum, ikical Pattewnihci ultnb ei* 
WAU- SiURl'AClEh AND FtfRNITL'Rl. ALItE 
The crowning of the Minbar repeats an esterrwl feature in "he tradition*! dome. 




A.A.—42 






































Chapter 16 

Contemporary Decoration 



Cotitempora 


Chapter 16 





6*6 


Hat.], llEDnnmi EUls 

Us^muKEN CulLUJUFII St’FFAClit, EH.*l.'];r1NG FHGM THF NCN'TNTmOP^crTBD* lir QmPl.lUTMl |, 1 HFS 











Chapter 16 


Contemporary 



THE HALL. Inter (on Decorator. *s*>i-hng *“»• the Hari: Statement of Construction, 

FOHiH-Uti A FP-Ailt: TO BQT1! £ .\TLPtT FURNITURE 



(TYirr PirVrn.IL Atrhifa't-l 
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Contemporar 




DINING-ROOM 


DIMNG-ROOM 

Pt'KlN* AM YINfi OK fuN Sl'IU'ACIa AXO SlMVMLtTV OF LrSti, AltlXllI OF MfllWNMt 

AKB Ql-alitt OF Materials 

6*8 
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Contemporary 



SfUttY iJean Iloi-EHIU 



A LIBRARY (Hai-i Fou-ot) 

tCTFlinfcl WIIRKK WAIA* »NN Fl.mil %»r TtgAttl' WHMOmCMir, l Usf 

HI' ING r| 1F PutlKVHV K.lM'. ft Or 1LOK IjtCKT.U Li WA 




















R M,S„ w QUEEN MARY'* PANEL—AIK 
(Caning bjr Main bridge G&fwtatl.j 


R-M.5. "QUEEN MARY™ PANEL SRA 

DtCOHAJ FQ* OF THE J^ST-lMPAtoSJONIST SCHOOL. Rj^YRCH *F DlSmilD L[S]l. 
rOWTTNtQ WITH Stmoittv 

CCairlfig bj ftanli ridge f!npfij]J,j 
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Chapter 16 


Coratawpomr 
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Contemporary 


RAADZAAL (W'. M. DlW:*). INTERIOR OPCCHIATKIK Ml hllFHAilS GIVES TO 
HOMZOST.II Lisili, THE WiLt Treatment MING Of TIIF UlAPIlh PAnr-nN. 

CREATING UNTPOlUJJTSf 



flfi 
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Contemporary 



row N HM-1., STOCK HOLM 

iRhErhj Q&tbcrg, ArrfdfJrfr} 



S I Vl’JJH L IS* STOCKHOLM 

1st! bmjr liiMiMi:Nn nuaUirxu Vnornow inu Anrrvnirvr m Tiaqittokal Forms 

■ Rjl'iijr Ojthcni. 


662 








































